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" Aujourd'hui nous recevons trois Mucations dilll^entes ou con- 
traires; ceUes de nos p^res, celle de nos in&itres« celle du monde. Ce 
qu'onnoiu dit dans la demi&ref renvene toutes les idto des premises. 
Cela vientj en quelque partie, du contraste qu'il y a, parmi nous, entre les 
engagemens de la religion et ceux du monde; chose que les anciens ne 
connaissaient pas." 
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CHAPTER I. 



** Quam multa fieri non posse, priusquam sint facta, 
judicantur? Naturae vero kominum vis atque majestas 
in omnibus momentis fide caret, si quis modo partes ejus 
ac non totam complectatur animo." — Plin. 

Education is a means to an end : the develop- 
ment and formation of the character, mental 
and bodily. It includes every thing which fur- 
thers that end. 

Education is systematic, and is a science or 
an art, as it refers to principles or their applica- 
tion. 

Systematic education is the development of 
some, or all man's powers, for the attainment of 
a special or a general end. The former may 
be styled . partial, or sometimes professional; 
the latter, general education. 

B 



2 ' OUTLINE OF A SYSTEM ' 

General education has for its object, the for- 
mation of a rational character, i. e., one whose 
powers (fully developed) and actions are under 
the rule and gtiidaace of a rational will. All 
partial and professional, must therefore be sub- 
ordinate to, though it may accompany and even 
forward general, education. 

But man, every where bom with the same 
wants, is spread over the surface of a globe, 
the several parts of which differ in climate, pro- 
ductions, &c. Now different climates variously 
stimulate or allay human wants ; and their dif- 
ferent productions compel tlieir inhabitants, for 
the supply of these wants, to have recourse to 
different expedients, which, according to their 
nature, call forth different powers. Hence, an 
education which, as it depends upon the acci- 
dents of birth, may be called accidenial — as on 
Nature and her works, natural — education, and 
which forms national character*. 

It is true that we have now far advanced be- 
yond that state in which natural education can 
much affect us. Art has conquered the defects 
of nature, and a provident civilization has 
guarded us against the pressure of want. Bui, 
nevertheless, the very means we have used to 
conquer the inconveniences of climate, and the 

■ See Appendix, i. 



rvery civilizatioD wliich surrounds us, enter into 
and become tlie basis of our characters. If 
wisely emplojed, they form the , materials of 
systematic education; if left to chance, they 
belong to accidental, and, for distinction's sake, 
may be called artificial, education. 

Natural and artificial education then re- 
semble each other, in that they both work 
their effects without any systematic intervention 
on the part of man. The one however, has 
nations for its pupils: it subjects man lo tlie 
tyranny of the external world. The pbaenomeua 
of that world crowd and press upon him with so 
■I awftil a viiddness as to nnmb in him all refiec- 

»tion : the powers of nature, from his ignorance 
of its laws and those of his own mind, shadow 
themselves forth to his consciousness as some 
terrible being before whom he trembles. That 
Being's might, and his own weakness, are the 
poles between which his existence sways ; 
they form the prejudices of after generations, 
and are barriers, not lightly or scornfully to be 

» over-leaped ; for, there a wise Providence has 
iixed them, to save infant man fi'om running 
Tiot in idle speculation, or turning back again 
to his primal barbarism. 

The other {artificial educalion) works upon 
isolated individuals. It finds its victims amidst 
the dregs of a civilized people. It, too, forces 
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4 OUTLINE OP A STSTEM 

upon them their own weakness ; but as it every 
where surrounds them with the works and power 
of man, and never or rarely brings before them 
the might of the Deity, they grow up rash and 
bold in the presence of God, and abashed and 
fearfid before their fellow-men. But as an in- 
definite sense of wrong also, (for what others are, 
they deem they should be) rankles in their hearts, 
to their fear they add hatred,malice,and cunning; 
all low vices, in a word, are their characteriatics. 

Systematic Education (and civil society, 
not OUTS, but our dark ideal of it, must stand as 
its realization) early impresses man with a sense 
of hnman dignity, early teaches him to over- 
come and turn to use physical obstacles, and 
early fixes his eye on that moral worth, which, 
through the narrow vista of human virtue, leads 
him to catch distant glimpses of an almighty 
and infinite Goodness. 

National Education is the education of the 
great body of a people who live under the same 
climate and enjoy a common civilization, and 
whose several characters, therefore, necessarily 
have a common basis. Its object is to deve. 
lope and form the powers of individuals, and to 
superadd to the common character which al- 
ready unites them, that spirit which may con- 
stitute them collectively a civilized nation. 
That spirit consists, — 
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1st. In the common love of father-land, but 
subordinate to the love of humanity. We must 
avoid the great error of all half-civiUzation ', 
which narrows down man's affections, and con- 
fines his moral duties to the beings immediately 
around him. We must view ourselves as be- 
I longing to mankind, and our country as that 
portion of the world whose interests, indeed, 
f it is our immediate duty to fiirther, while, how- 
I ever, we take care tliat they be interests which 
I are not incompatible with the existence and 
I 'Well-being of other nations. 

And 2dly. In the common love of the laws 
I and institutions of country, but subordinate to 
the love of justice and the universal rights of 
man. We are thus prevented from rushing into 
novelties, and yet are urged on to seek all means 
for bettering our laws '', and gi^'ing a larger and 
more humane spirit to oiu: institutions '. 

National education may be either private or 
pubhc. 

The child's education begins at its birth. Its 

helplessness, and the provision nature has made 

for its sustenance, clearly shew that its first 

I years may be best entrusted to a mother's ten- 

I demess. Only when tlie child begins to take 

I eare of itself, and indeed to bestow of its care 

■ See Appendix, n. ^ See Appendix, in. 

s See Appendix, it. 



6 OCTLINB OF A SYSTEM 

on others, but, at the Bame time, before it can 
have noticed and imitated any vicious example, 
or acquired any bad habit, does its education 
become a national object. 

The government may forward national edu- 
cation by the institution and endowment of 
private or public schools. For home-education 
supposes parents who have leisure, will, and 
ability to educate tlieir children : it is possible, 
therefore, only among the higher orders of so- 
ciety, and their numbers are, and always must 
be, comparatively small. 

When the school is "private", the child 
lives with his parents, and receives daily in- 
struction at the parish or village school : when 
" public ", he is taken, altogetlier separated 
from them, and fed, clothed, and educated at 
the public expense. 

Private education, then, consists of school- 
lessons, and home example. It works well 
when these tally together: when orderly, honest, 
and virtuous parents take interest in their 
children's improvement, and keep Uiem, besides, 
from the contagion of that evil example to which 
they may be daily exposed, even in their walks 
to and from school. But, supposing a popu- 
lation of angels, such a system of education is 
not possible, where the parents cannot afford to 
support their children; where they ask, not 
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OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 7 

"How are our cbildren to Tae educated?" but 
" How arc we to feed our children, while you 
educate them ? " And that such a country is 
England, proves each one of our children- 
crowded manufactories ; and proves all the 
evidence that has ever been elicited by poor- 
law and factory commissions. To England, 
therefore, this mode of education, as a national 
one, is not applicable. 

Public education provides food, clothing, 
lodging, and instruction for the child '. 

■ " We can afford to get cliildren at tliat rate" is the 
sneer of some cold MalthusiaD. For the puuper child 
the parish must now provide, scantily indeed, only so as 
suffices to keep body snd soul ti^elher ; only bo, ss will 
drag up toapaioiiil youth-hood a squalid, hunger-wasted 
body, which just lingers to propagate more specimens of 
wretchedness*, and then dies, to be buried in the parish 
coffin. Self-interest, surely, that one voice to which we 
never, but tiom stupidity, turn a deaf ear, cries loudly 
against bo miserable a policy. Men of strong limb, 
animtied by a moral soul, will not remain parish pau- 

• Sr Antliony Carlisle, ipeiting of that wretched populaiien 
nhich crowdi our tnanufictories, in his evidence beTore the Houk 
of Commons, says, " They nould be or nipped in the bud about 
the time of puberty, or begel weakly and inferior children; for 
ihere is nothing more hereditary than fiuaily tendenriei, particu- 
larly tendencies engendered by such hetnts Bi are iiyuriouf to the 
first fomalioti of aninul itruclkire." 
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Ohjection I. " The expense such a system of 
education would entail — 

" 1st- Upon the nation." Yes, but for the na- 
tion's benefit. Its mere expense is no legitimate 
objection to any national undertaking. For every 
nation can afford to enter, nay more, should 
enter, into all expenses which must produce a 
more than counterbalancing adrantage. Besides, 
the nation now supports its infant population, 
and the question therefore is, on whom, with the 
greatest advantage both to the individual and the 
nation, should the burden of that support fall. 

" 2dly. Upon the higher orders of society." 
Socic^ may be divided into two great classes : 
the rich or improductive, the labouring or pro- 
ductive class. The rich represent the intellec- 
tual power': the labourers, the physical strength 
of the nation. 

Many and great interests knit together, or se- 
parate, these two classes ; according as the laws 
which regulate the common weal are, or are 
not, suited to the existent state of society. For, 
the instant that t!ie one class feels tliat the other 
enjoys advantages for which it has to suffer, 
that instant the spirit of dissension enters into, 
and violently tears, the civil body. 

Now the one great interest which in some 

■ Sec Appendix, r. 
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OF NATIONAL EDCCATION. 9 

measure sways and dominates oyer Ihe rest, is 
the relative interest of the two classes in the 
property of the country. The property — that 
is, the capital and produce of tlie country — is 
divided between these two classes, to support 
the one while busied in the pursuit of intel- 
lectual acquirements, and the other during the 
interval necessary for production, &c. So long, 
then, as the comforts of these two classes bear 
together a lair proportion ', society flourishes : 
but the instant that the one class begins to 
amass or obtain wealth at the expense of the 
other, that-instant springs up a variety of evils 
according as the one, or the other, class ac- 
quires undue predominance. If the labouring 
trenches upon and at length eats up the sub- 
stance of the intellectual class, the nation then 
falls back into a rude barbarism and brutal 
ignorance : and if the rich, forgetting their just 
position and its objects, increase their power of 
commanding luxuries, while the labourers are 
reduced to the bare necessaries of life, — then 
follows a gradual demoralization of both classes " 

^H ' But B proportion, it is Co be remembered, that varies 
^H with the progress of civilization, — whicli tends to di- 
^B minish all inequalities or condition not founded on right 



> See Appendix, i 
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10 OCTLINE OF A SYSTEM 

— a crumbling away of the social edifice — whose 
lingering ruin is at length hurried on by some 
great and fearful convulsion. 

It is evident to which of the two extremes 
society is now leaning. The worst conse- 
quences may however be yet averted, by timely 
sacrifices made on the part of the unproductive 
class : and surely tlicre can be none offered so 
rich in advantages to the labourer, as one which 
immediately relieves the present generation fi-om 
the burdens attached to the support of a large 
family, and assures to the next, thoughtful and 
prudent minds, able to distinguish between the 
corruptions of society and its necessary evils*. 

Besides, such a system would not be found 
an altogether firesh drain upon the purses of 
the rich. The endowments of grammar, and the 
contributionsat present raised forparish, schools, 
would in some measure deiray its expenses. 

• Olher remedies of I^slation which with much 
benefit might be applied to this disease of our body 
pohtic, this poralyzatioa and mortiiication of its members, 
ftom an unequal distribution of tiie nourishing juices, — 
aie; the abolitiou of entails ; the abolition of all earn re- 
sttictions; and the repeal of oil taxes, which, however dis- 
guised, aie io reality poll taxes, because they draw eqiid 
or nearly equal sums from the poor as from the rich i 
such are all taxes on aiticles of universal consumption. 
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The wages, too, of the labourer, no longer ex- 
hausted in the support of hja family, would 
now suffice for a comfortable subsistence : and 
opportunity would thus be afforded the legis- 
lature of modifying the collection and distribu- 
tion of a forced charity, (the poor laws,") which, 
if it is strong to demoralize, is also not ineffec- 
tual in propping up an already demoralized and 
falling state of society. 

Again : a national school on the plan about 
to be proposed, would be fully capable of in- 
structing, not only the children of the labour- 
ing, but those also of the richer class. We 
have therefore to deduct from the additional 
expense it ^ould entail on the latter, the actual 
one to which, in the education of their children, 
they are at present subjected '. 

" But the higher classes would object to a pub- 
lic charity-school, in which their children were 
compelled to m\x with those of a lower grade." 

I can only answer that they would then for 
the first time make such an objection. To me 

* And education is in these days no trifling eipeose. 
I conceive that the sum which ia now requisite to edu- 
cate a youth of the higher orders, might, properly ap- 
pKed, educate himself and ten others, and often twenty i 
and educate them all much better than the whole sum 
educates htm alone. 
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13 OCTLINE OF A SYSTEM 

they seem over-eager to appropriate, to their 
own use and benefit, all charitable funds which 
ensure a good education : and in the present 
case, though their associates might be low- 
bom, it would be our care that Ihey were not 
low-bred. Besides, is it not the government's 
duty to provide schools for its poor infant po- 
pulation ? And to these schools or others are 
not the people, under some paternal govern- 
ments, as of Prussia, compelled to send their 
children ? And though such compulsion can- 
not be sanctioned by the law of England, and 
is most assuredly contrary to its spirit, yet has 
the Prassian government, for tliis wise care of 
its subjects, met in England with much com- 
mendation. 

" But this compulsion is apphcable only to 
the poor." 

If to the poor, why not to the rich ? I would 
not, however, force away children from their 
parents, whatever be their class ; but to both 
classes equally, I would give the opportunity 
of educating their children at the public ex- 
pense ; and I would provide a course of instruc- 
tion which would suit them all. Tliose, there- 
fore, who refused to lay hold of that oppor- 
tunity, would do HO at their own coat, 

Objection II. " Such a school belongs to 
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those iDstitulions whicli are doubtless good in 
themselves, but possible only in small States." 

Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, 1. iv. c. 7) 
alludes to such institutions, and how does he 
characterize them ? 'ITiey are those which 
press obligations upon the citizen, vot those 
which are intended to educate the child; haid 
laws to which men are compelled to give obe- 
dience, not benefits which the State afFords, 
and of which they are invited to partake. 

Besides, are not the counties, the borough- 
towns of England, themselves small republics, 
not yet indeed inspired with, though fully ca- 
pable of, the spirit and the virtue of those of 
olden lime ? To that spirit and that virtue the 
government must rouse them ; and for this end, 
the means within its power are, or public 
opinion, or education. 

To the former, in a small State especially, 
where men's eyes are fixed one upon the other, 
the government may, by sanctioning its de- 
cisions, add new impulse and a fi^sh vigour. 
But public opinion is conservative merely ; it 
prevents society from retrograding — it does not 
advance it. It confines its notice to men's 
actions — to their external morality ; it looks no 
&rtlier ; it gives them no new and higher prin- 
ciples ; it meddles not with virtue. Bui virtue 
is that we aim at. If then its germ is indeed 
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in the heart of man, by education alone can we 
hope to develope it. We give the child over, 
therefore, to the Slate, a mass of yet unformed 
wax ; and to the State we leave it, to fashion it 
into proportions, which shall realize all that 
has been imagined most beautifiil. 

Objection III. — " The loss and perhaps ruiu 
of many of our manufacturers, occasioned by the 
withdrawal of children from theirniills,&c., and 
the consequently advanced price they would be 
compelled to pay for labour." 

Political economy merits well of civilized 
man, It has taught him the laws which regu- 
late the supply of his social wants, and it has 
given to commerce, by discovering the indisso- 
luble bond which knits the good of one to the 
good of all, a more enlarged and liberal spirit. 
It has exposed the fallacy of all forced and 
agrarian divisions of property, and has shown 
what is at once the natural and most benefi- 
cial means of distributing it gradually through 
nil the various members of the State. It 
has crushed too that false beneficence n'hidh _ 
propped up beggary and WTctchedness, 
that public charity which bestowed with 
care, and relieved without sympathy. This, < 
more than this, — (it gave the death 1 
feudal associations and to feudal m 
we owe to political economy. 
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H But political economy is not the one thing 

H Beedful ; there is another and a higher science, 

* that of morality, whose laws must also be 

obeyed, and to which those of political economy 

must be subordinate. 

That we should be a manufacturing nation, 
so long as our manufactures benefit our people, 
is well : and if human life — human life is 
nothing in the great account, should thousands 
perish, millions, millions rise to supply their 
place, — if then human virtue and greatness 
may be sacrificed to fill our purses, and to 
load our tables, and to build us palaces, and 
to sensualize and narrow our hearts— we do 
well, at all risks, to manufacture. But if we 
would be a great people, and the greatest na- 
tions of the olden world were the poorest, let 
UB not talk of man, as though his business in 
life were to heap up a store of gold, and then 
to perish ; but rather as of a being of higher 
attributes, who may be rich, but who must^ 
morally excellent. 

Bring not tlierefore tfae profits of the manu- 
&cbiiGE agaiBttttnBB^Ogd of a people; or 
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they may now suffer from its use, it will at 
length prove the salvation of the labouring 
classes,) will find means to supply the child's 
place, and to supply it at a cheaper rate. 

Besides, would not the manufacturer, did he 
discover some cheaper process of manufacture, 
dismiss without compunction the children he 
employs, and answer all clamour against him, 
(and the country would back bis answer,) with 
" He feared to be driven out of the foreign 
market"? Well then, if the Slate, {and we have 
seen under what circumstances it is justified in 
this course,) offers the child a better livelihood 
than tliathe now obtains, with ruin of his body 
and his soul's healtli, the child does well to 
accept it; and the manufacturer cannot with 
any justice enter his protest against such an 
offer; as he would himself, supposing it to his 
advantage, dismiss his workmen, without con- 
sulting either their wishes or interests. 
^Objection IV. " Such an education is unne- 
A&ary ; the people are already sufficiently well 
educated — for their station." 

If it be possible, while we ourselves advance, 
let us keep the people in ignorance and bar- 
barism. We must feed them well, and clothe 
them well, and furnish them with all comforts; 
and, in a word, just fit them to become the 
moving springs of our machinery. If, under 
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such circumstances the people are happy — and 
it is said that the Russian peasant is the hap- 
piest of men — why disturb the calm of their 
condition ? But if the complicated relations of 
society have necessitated them to learn to read 
and write, and reason ; let it be our care, as it 
is our interest, that they reason soundly and 
read books which may improve them by fair 
and honest statements. 

Men talked formerly of the advantages of 
teaching the poor to read; and ihey seemed to 
suppose that they never would venture beyond 
their bibles. Our experience has taught us 
better. What will eventually be the conse- 
quences of the instruction now commonly given 
to the lower orders, we cannot at present as- 
certain; ihey have as y6t no decided hterature 
of their own ; they have still some feeling of 
respect and admiration for the higher orders, 
which keeps their attempts at literature in 
check ; but if we may guess those consequences 
from the trash that even now daily and weddy 
issues for them, and under their direction, from 
the press, — they will be most fearful. 
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CHAFTER IL 

" I call a complete and generous education, that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war." 
•^Milton on Education. 

I PROPOSE then, 1st, That in each county some 
common be enclosed, the larger the better ; or 
where that is not possible, some estate be pur- 
chased; and that on it a large school or schools 
be built, in which the children of the county, 
from the age of five and upwards, may be in- 
structed, and maintained, and clothed, at the 
public expense. 

" The child is separated from his parents." 
Yes — from parents whose example is some- 
times morally, and whose habits and prejudices 
are almost ewer practically and intellectually, 
injurious to him. 

" But the great number of children collected 
together: thedifficultyof overlooking them; and 
the coDsequent facility with which bad habits 
may be introduced, imitated, and screened from 
observation." 
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Where there is multitude, it is evident that 
there will be many of similar disposition; and 
we know that, where many are viciously dis- 
posed, each one becomes an example and pre- 
cedent to the other. But as with men disposed 
to vice, so also with those "to virtue : and with 
ibis difference, that the acts of the one are ex- 
amples to all, and by all received as examples^ 
while the others are examples only to the vi- 
cious. ' 

Again: are not the evils enumerated in this 
objection consequent rather upon a want of dis-* 
cipline, than upon multitude, and therefore ob- 
viable by a well-ordered system ? Nay more, 
supposing the multitude well organized: has 
not multitude its advantages even ? Does not 
the child gain in liveliness of disposition, be- 
cause he gains in resources ? Is not his ob-* 
servation more extended, because it is correct- 
ed and enlarged by the observations of many, 
and does he not estimate himself more justly, 
because he is never a " genius " ? * 

* It is in small schools, and in small towns, and in 
small societies qnly that prodigies exist, who, whatever 
may be their intellectual powers, ** for conceit might be 
giants." In a large school, as in all large societies, no 
one is much in advance of his fellows. There is a first, 
perhaps, but so is there always a second, who treads close 
upon his heels. 

c 2 
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The school-house should be built solidly, snd 
without ornament ; not to please the eye of vi- 
siters, but to ensure the health and comfort of 
its inmates ; yet of fine proportions. 

We should early accustom the child to 
beauty. The Scuola di San' Rocco, at Venice, 
possesses some of the best of Tintoretto's pic- 
tures. I would, though it is a vain wish, that 
the walls of the dining-hall could be adorned 
with the finest pictures of the greatest masters, 
consecrated to great men; and those of the 
school-room, with others on subjects connected 
with science and the arts, as the School of 
Athens by Raphael, &c. 

Fine paintings are but a portion of the furni- 
ture of a rich man's house ; — here they would 
form a part of the child's education, and no 
small one. With models of a high beauty be- 
fore them, our children would soon outgrow 
that love for glaring ornament and tinsel mag- 
nificence natural to their age, but which we 
carry with us to our graves. They would ac- 
quire pure and simple tastes : and the oflener 
you presented to their view, and drew their at- 
tention to all that is grand in nature and in art, 
the more deeply would you impress their souls 
with the sense of beauty, which, growing with 
their otheir powers, would at length become a 
living and creative principle withiu them, and 
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would find itself in^ and diffuse itself over, 
their whole being. 

The children should be received into the 
school at five years of age : for the first ten years 
none should be admitted above that age. 

.In all schools, the children educate each 
other ; and in all schools, the elder boys are the 
admiration of the younger, and their models. 
If, therefore, when the great national school is 
first established, you . introduce into it a dozen 
ill-educated youths, you have to contend not 
only against their confirmed bad habits, but 
against Uie influence which their age naturally 
gives them, and an influence too which secm*es 
popularity to their vices, and consequently in* 
duces an obstinate clinging to them. But the 
economy of the school once firmly settled, the 
cas^ is altered. Ten youths, whose evil qua- 
lities are the result of neglect or mismanage- 
ment, thrown into the society of one hun- 
dred virtuous, will firom very shame disown and 
put away their bad habits — firom shame, very 
much oftener the consequence of that love and 
respect for good, natural to man, than of fear 
of condemnation firom public opinion, 

II. That the children be kept at school till 
the age of (17) ? 
Popular education is at present most com- 
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monly confined to instruction in reading and 
writing, and the catechism. In the better 
schools is added arithmetic, and a smattering of 
grammar and geography. 

The mind, ere it can at a glance see, and 
unite together, all the letters that compose a 
word, and all the words that compose a sen- 
tence, must doubtless have gone through a 
course of not unwholesome discipline ; but still, 
one, which though it may advantage the child, 
can do little for the man. For, the merely learn- 
ing to read, independent of the information 
reading conveys, is beneficial to the mind's 
growth only in so far as it determines the will 
by other than sensual impulses, and gives it 
power over the attention ; but so much and 
more power over himself commerce with the 
world has given to every man who is not an 
idiot. 

- But childhood is wholly occupied with sens- 
ible impressions ; and perhaps one of its first 
steps out of the world of sense takes place 
in its struggles over its horn-book. The in- 
stant, however, that with certain signs the child 
associates certain words, the will may sleep, 
the thoughts wander — for reading then becomes 
a merely mechanical process. So soon, there- 
fore, as the child has acquired this fluency, 
it is the tutor's business to call its mind to the 
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purpose and sense of the text; the first nn* 
portant step in education, so far a^ it gives us 
the means of acquiiing kno#ledgie ; but a step 
which our peasantrjarenererled to talce. Able 
to spell, certainly, but barelj able to read, thejr 
are dismissed from the parish scfaooL From time 
to time a pious tract, or a wanton pamphlet^ 
faUs into their hands: good^ bad, or in^ffer** 
ent, thcfy care not, they puzzle through it, net* 
ther to be corrupted by descriptions of the low* 
est profligacy, nor to be bettered by lessons of 
the highest wisdom. They derive- from readings 
about as much practical mentlil advantage a» 
the learned pig. 

Our mechanics, lower order of t^espeople, 
farmers, ftc, are better instructed Ihau our p«»i 
saiitrf; Their range of knowledge is more ex-« 
tensive : they read fluently, and^ trnderstaiid 
what they read, and read perhaps with pleasure.- 
Tbey meet much together; and the collision of 
mind with mind necessarily sharpens theia^ 
powers, and somewhat enlarges their minds: 
but as they have no high intellect by which to 
measure themselves, by themselves they are 
compelled to measure mankind. They hold 
opinions which they stoutly maintain against 
all anti^onists ; they even attack the clashing 
opinions of others ; but as they are wholly us- 
able to estimate how much of truth or errof 
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enters into them, their opponents are always al- 
together wrong, and fools, and dishonest ; their 
allies altogether right, and at least estimable 
men. They aie ever followers of the most ar- 
rogant in promises or in threats. Confidence, 
in their eyes, is reason ; and they are, therefore, 
if their minds turn to religion, the most super- 
stitious of fanatics, and if to politics, the most 
violent of party-men. They seem to look 
through microscopic glasses, which may serve 
well to magnify and peer into the little cracks 
and chasms that separate man from man, but 
which are utterly imfitted to take a large view 
of the vast continent of humanity. 

We must avoid these errors of half educa- 
tion. The child must he retained at school, 
not only till he can read, but read with profit to 
himself; not only till he can comprehend opi- 
nions, hut has been taught how to form thera, 
and to judge of their truth and error : — till the 
habit and the love of good are so deeply and 
so firmly rooted in him, that he is firm against 
all the fallacies of appetite and the covert at- 
tacks of selfishness : — till, in a word, his reason 
begins to claim over the rest of his powers its 
fair supremacy, and to build up his morals into 
morality, his acquirements into knowledge, and 
the chance joys of his happy temperament into 
a calm and soul-deep beatitude. 
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III. That'thej be clothed decently. The 
materials of their dress, though not expensive, 
may be tasteful, and its shape elegant. 

These seem small matters, ^'hce nugcB in 
seria dMcunty Life is made up of trifles, and 
trifles ever recurring have no little influence on 
character. 

We clothe our charity boys in a drugget, 
with which no gentleman would carpet the 
room of a servant. Can we hope that the 
child should grow up with any generous or 
noble thought, whose first feeling is, that he is 
an object of interest only as he is an object of 
expense ? Whose mean parish livery at each 
moment presses upon him the withering con- 
sciousness that he is degraded below the finee 
ranks of man ? Even the dirty urchin, who 
eats his half-meal in vagabond ireedom^i pre- 
fers his tatters to this livery ; even he, wretched 
as he is, taunts this object of parish bounty, 
and his most cutting sneer is the truth — ^' out 
charity boy ! '• Yes, they are charity boys ; they 
wince under no taunt, they smile before the 
contempt to which they are accustomed : there- 
fore is a change most necessary. Man, if he is 
the noblest of God's works, may also be the 
most degraded ; but woe to those who so de- 
grade him ! They it is who blaspheme the 
Deity, treading under foot his earthly image, 
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and who violate his sanctuary, desecrating it to 
all mean and profane uses. Yet these men ' 
prate of their humanity ! They would better 
prove their wisdom, did they, following the an- 
cient practice of a not uncivilized people, ra- 
ther expose these victims of their bounty to 
the mercy of heaven than nourish them up 
without self-respect, and the feeling and the 
love of virtue. 

^' But change his dress, and the parish youth 
is still a charity boy." 

True ; but we first respect ourselves, because 
others respect us. As a general rule it may be 
asserted, that the Pariahs, the despised classes 
of society, are always of low and debased 
minds, and this because they are Pariahs. 

Now, is not much of the odium against the 
charity-boy owing to his dress ? Give him a 
costume lively, agreeable, picturesque, and 
would not the feeling towards him be changed ? 
Would he not, meeting with love and respect 

• I mean not those who, with hearts beating loud with 
love for their fellows, struggle against the narrowness, 
the prejudices, the selfishness of a crowd, who dole out 
their good deeds with so niggardly a spirit, that to ask 
much from them is to ask impossibilities. Honour to 
them ; the good none shall dare asperse. But those I 
mean, that crowd of men who give little, and ever dwell 
on what they have given, that they may give no more. 
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from others, in return love others and respect 
himself? In all sea-port towns, are not the 
children of the gentry all eager to enter the 
navy ? The mid's dagger and pretty coat form 
half the attraction. Of the poor, to become 
cabin boys ? And have not the neat shirt col- 
lar, the tight vest, the curled lock, and the 
loose trowser, some share in their wish ? 
• It is, besides, desirable that our National 
School educate not only the sons of the labour- 
ing class, but the sons also of tradesmen 
and gentlemen. The dress, which is of course 
uniform, must therefore be onef which neither 
excites the derision and contempt of the richer 
youths, {that would spread discontent and dis- 
union throughout the school,) nor leads to any 
pdious comparison in favour of the dress of home* 

.IV. That they be well and suitably educated. 

But education developes the mental and bo- 
dily character. We shall speak then, 

1st. Of Physical education. To ensure the 
general health of the children, care must be 
taken, first, that the school be well situated ; 
low and marshy grounds sboiiSd be avoided, and 
a table land preferred *, where the air is dry, 
salubrious, and bracing. 

* See Appendix, vii. 
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2dly. That their food be healthy ; simple it 
may be, but good. That food, which, without 
exciting the system, contains the most nou- 
rishment, and is easiest of digestion, is the 
best, both physically and morally *. 

For the develgpement of their physical pow- 
ers, a portion of the land, which surrounds the 
school, may be converted into a play-ground, 
which must be supplied with all that is requi- 
site for athletic games and exercises. 

There are, or rather were abroad (men are 
now better acquainted with the real condition 
of the poor) strange misapprehensions respect- 
ing the physical strength of the labouring 

* But is that food the same — ^not in all countries (for 
vre find universally that it is grosser in cold, simpler in 
warm climates : the Greenlander digests whale's blubber, 
and the Neapolitan lazzaroni, than whom Europe shows 
not a finer race of men, live on fruit, vegetables, &c.)i but 
in different stations of life in the same country? Does 
not the man exposed to all inclemencies of weather, de- 
mand food which excites as well as nourishes, and if that 
food is not obtainable, is he not physically compelled to 
have recourse to spirits ? And drinking is the vice of the 
destitute in all cold climates. This is a question worth 
consideration ; we must, like good physicians, find the 
great causes of moral evils, and not merely strive to repress 
their visible demonstration. 
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classes. Their bodies are full as abject as tlieir 
minds. Knock-kneed, chicken-breasted, dull 
of feature, in gait awkward, of stature diminu- 
oive, they seem as though " nature's journey- 
man had made them, and made them most mi- 
serably." Why these things are, is evident; 
but why they should be^ is not so clear. Plenty 
of exercise, though not labour, (gymnastics may 
be safely recommended,) good food, and healthy 
and warm clothing and bedding, will nourish 
and develope the bodily strength of our people, 
and will shape their limbs in the strong and fine 
proportions of the English yeomen of olden 
days. 

Dancing also must be cultivated. It gives 
to the body that ease and freedom of carriage 
which yet characterize only the gentle class. 
It is also associated with music, and that music 
which calms and soothes the rude passions and 
savage appetites * of man ; and if not neglected, 
it brings, in after life, the 3exes together, and 
thus polishes the surface of society, and throws 
a grace over the sterner virtues of manhood. 

Also the military exercises : and 1st. drill- 
ing : it will open the boy's chest, and give him 
an erect figure and manly air. 

• See the latter part of c. viii. 1. iv. of Montes- 
quieu's £sp. des Lois, on the music of the ancients and 
its uses : and Quinctilian Instit. Orator : lib. i. c. 10. 
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And 2ndl7, the evolutions : they will accue^- 
torn him to precision of eye and step, and ra- 
pidity of movement. They demand, besides, 
constant attention, and instant obedience ; they 
in some measure, therefore, are a discipline to 
the mind as well as the body. 

In maritime counties it would be well if the 
school were situated near the sea. Besides 
the advantages in health and cleanliness ; row- 
ing and swimming might be added to your pu- 
pils' other athletic games ; in all of which, as 
a general rule, the spirit of daring and enter- 
prize must be encouraged. Never dissuade 
them from placing themselves in situations of 
difficulty and danger ; rather encourage them on- 
ward : habit will give them self-possession, that 
clear sight, and those firm nerves which leave 
the mind calm and collected, and give it power 
to meet and conquer danger. 

Another portion of the land may be laid out 
in gardens to be distributed among the chil- 
dren: not perhaps among the youngest, to 
whom they would be of little use, but among 
those of the middle forms, of the ages of nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve. 

On these gardens, with all benefit to their 
body's health, they may employ their leisure 
hours, lliey will plant vegetables and culti- 
vate fruit trees and flowers, and thus obtain for 
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themselves additional comforts, and at the same 
time acquire a taste for rural occupations. And 
we may then hope that our mechanics and ma- 
nufacturers will no more crowd together in the 
narrow air-diseased streets of cities, but rather 
seek out those neighbourhoods which afford 
them an opportunity of gratifying a taste so 
simple and innocent. 

Education consists also, 2n61yy of mental 
instruction. 

The children, the younger ones, must be in- 
structed in reading, and writing, and arith- 
metic : those of middle age, in history, so far 
as it is a narration of facts, both natural and 
political ; geography, chemical experiments, 
&c. : the higher forms, in grammar, mathema- 
tics, chemistry, history as a science, political sci- 
ence, &c. Generally, the younger school must 
be busied merely in acquiring a ready use of the 
means to knowledge : the middle in hoarding up 
facts, the materials of knowledge: and the 
higher in discovering the great ideas which 
order and link and mass together the facts in 
their minds, and transform them into knowledge 
and science. Of the method of instruction I 
will speak hereafter. 

But education is professional as well as ge- 
neral ; and we know that the state of the poor 
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man is one of labour. If therefore, we develope 
his intellect, and associate with this develope- 
ment the idea that intellectual acquirements 
are incompatible with bodily labour, we draw 
the labourer out of the sphere " in which the 
necessities of civilized life have placed him; 
we but work his and our own misery. 

General education, therefore, should be ac- 
companied, and, if possible furthered, by pro- 
fessional instruction : with this view, the na- 
tional school must teach every trade. The re- 
mainder of the land attached to it, therefore, 
which is yet unoccupied, may be delivered over 
to those of its eleves who are destined to be 
fanners — I say farmers, because it is to be 

* An evil common in the days of Bacon. In his letter 
to the king on the Charter House, he writes, '* The 
great number of schools which are in your Highness's 
dominions, doth cause a want and an overflow. By 
means thereof, they find a want in the country and the 
towns, both of servants for husbandry, and apprentices 
for trade. On the other side, there being more scholars 
bred than the state can prefer, and the active state of 
life not bearing a proportion to the preparative ; it falls 
out that too many are bred unfit for other vocations, and 
unprofitable for that in which they are brought up. Thus 
the realm is filled with indigent, idle people, which are 
but the materials of revolution." Vide also B. 1. c. x. 
pt. 2, of Smith's Wealth of Nations, Vol. I. p. 202., and 
Cousin's Reports on Education to M. de Montalivet. 
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hoped that when a higher degree of intelli- 
gence brings with it a better feeling, we shall 
then return to the system of small farms ". 

This land, (at what age they are to be en- 
trusted with it, will be determined hereafter,) 
they will bring into cultivation : they will learn 
the difierent methods of cultivating different 
soils, and the reasons for them : they will thus 
become experienced agriculturists in the place 
of ignorant, though perchance, busy^ labourers* 

The school will also be provided with turn- 
ing machines ; carpenters' tools ; smithies ; 
printing presses, &c. &c. In a word, with 
every facility for acquiring every trade which 
occupies, and provides a subsistence for, the 
major part of our population. 

One thing only we must ever bear in mind, 
that the trade holds subordinate place, and is 
but a means to arrive at that standard of gene- 
ral developement, the circle of which enlarges 
ever with man's progress in civilization, while 
the necessity of reaching its further bounds 
more presses on the individual, in proportion 
as his exertions more surely lead to a comfort- 
able independence, and more decidedly com- 
mand respect. 

We have also to guard against the selfish, 

• See Appendix, vra. 

D 
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gold-seeking, pedlar spirit of trade. The bonds 
of our common nature, the pillars of our hu- 
manity must never be loosened or laid low, in 
our anxiety to find food for our population, or 
to enable them to procure it for themselves : 
they must ever be in our mind's eye ; and even 
while we inculcate the merely useful, we should 
seek to link it to some affection, or at least by 
the aid of imagination to counteract its narrow- 
ing influence. 
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CHAPTER III. 



*' Quelques-unes de mes idees paraitront peut-etre ha- 
said^es, si le lecteur les juge fausses, je le prie de se rap- 
peler, en les condamnant, que ce n'est qu'a la hardiesse 
des tentadves qu*on doit souvent la decouyerte des plus 
grandes v^rites, et que la crainte d'ayancer une erreur 
ne doit point nous dStourner de la recherche de la ye- 
rite.'*^HELy. Peef. du L. de l*£spbit. 



Having in the last Chapter taken a summary 
view of the subjects which should be included 
in a large system of national education^ we 
shall now turn our attention to the discipline 
of the school, which must be such an one as 
both calls into active play all the best, and 
checks all the bad, qualities of our nature. 

The first great step to a good discipline is 
classification ; we thus give to each child his 
place, and call the attention of others to him, 
by making their conduct in some measure de- 
pendent upon his. The establishment, there- 
fore, may be divided into three schools, each 

D 2 
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school into four forms, and each form into 
classes of ten*. 

Each school is composed of one head-mas- 
ter, and of boys of four different ages ; thus, 
the lower school contains children from the 
ages of five to nine, and similarly the others. 

All of the same age are in the same form. 

But we have to take care, that, though each 
school is distinguished by different courses of 
study, they be all brought into frequent relation 
with each other, by the necessities of business 
and reciprocal acts of kindness. We would 
unite, therefore, the schools under one presi- 
dent, and the four forms, according to their 
numbers in the several schools, into four great 
forms. Thus the first or youngest form in the 
lower school might correspond with the first or 
highest form in both the middle and high 

• But they must besides form a military force, and one 
certainly not subject to the same laws as the civil body, 
nor perhaps to the same leaders. How are these to be 
chosen ? Against popular election is the universal prac- 
tice of all modem nations ; save, I believe, of America. 
The American militia elects its own officers, and is 
notorious for its want of discipline. In its favour, how- 
ever, is the practice of the olden republics. Among the 
Romans, we find the consuls both chief magistrates and 
generals, and the Romans certainly never shewed them- 
selves deficient in military discipline, nor their leaders in 
military skilL 
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schools, and in the great school constitute one 
form with them. 

Is this order the best f I know not. I have 
chosen it, because the child, on his entrance 
into school, must be watched with greatest 
care. His moral habits must be then fixed, 
and the older his guardian, the greater will be 
liis guardian's authority, who will besides bring 
to his education more patience, and more ex- 
perience, than one of younger years. 

But the forms are again subdivided into 
classes of ten. What rule shall determine this 
subdivision ? What is the object of classifica- 
tion ? Not to promote order merely, but in-* 
dustry also : not only to prevent crime among 
our pupils, but also to give a stimulus to the 
developement of their individual qualities; to 
make them, in a word, a body politic. We seek, 
therefore, a civic classification, one that may 
regulate the civic affairs of the school, its com- 
merce, &C. ; one that may initiate our youth into 
the business and duties of public life. I ad«- 
vise, therefore, that they be divided into classes 
according to their trades. 

But is this classification a good one ? Is it 
not likely to cherish in our youth a petty and 
contracted spirit ? Were not the civic jea^ 
lousies of the middle ages chiefly owing to 
such a distribution of the citizens ? 
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The forms regulated by years — the general 
tone of education — will check the foraiation of 
cliques ; and the constant collision of indivi- 
duals engaged in the same employment will 
Btir each one of tliem to emulation, and thus 
jpve him an interest in his daily occupations. 
The larger society will rouse the mind from 
contracting down to the confines of its trade ; 
and the smaller one will, by its timely disci- 
pline, hold it back from losing itself in vagaries 
useless and superficial. 

But if the school is to have a commerce, if 
every boy is to leam a trade, it is clear that 
the establishment must possess some capital 
on which to employ its inmates, or that they 
must have a capital on which to employ them- 
selves. 

Now, if the capital belongs to the establish- 
ment, theboy is then either compelled to labour for 
the establishment gratuitously, or is paid wages 
for his labour. If the former, the boy works, and 
gains nothingby his work — " sublatis studiorum 
pretiis, etiam studtn pereunt ,"- — the natural and 
almost universal consequence is, thcrefore,hatred 
of work. If the latter, the boy learns to asso- 
ciate with certain labour certain comforts, and 
assured ones, his daily or his weekly wages ; 
but he becomes nothing more tlian a vtere la- 
bourer, who toils at his business as a duty, and 
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who takes no interest in its progress. His 
mind is stirred neither by hope nor fear; he 
idms not at perfection, and is no more than a 
mere machine. 

The capital, then, must be with the boys. I 
propose, therefore, that the establishment fiimish 
each class, when it shall have anived at the se- 
cond form of the middle school, with a capital, 
noted down in the books of each class in its mo- 
ney value, but delivered over to it in the shape 
of materials, implements of trade, &c. 

One of the first lessons the poor should be 
taught is the value of money ; and that, alas, is 
* a lesson never taught them. When thciy want 
bread — and too often they want it — they feel 
that a penny is a great sum ; but if, by a rare 
accident, they obtain possession of some few 
pounds, they squander them away in merry- 
making. They measure the value of money by 
actual, present need, and not by money's use. 
The labourer is ever a poor man, because he 
sees not, that money used is like the goose that 
lays the golden egg ; money spent, the same 
goose smoking on his board. Every labourer 
can tell how much his labour is worth per 
diem ; but a small number only ever learn how 
much more profitable is that same labour em- 
ployed on a capital which is their own. This 
lesson our pupils are taught. 
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In the course of time their capital must (ao^ 
cording as it has been employed) show itself 
in manufactured or raw produce ; the proceed* 
of that produce must become the property of 
the boys. But of these proceeds do you point 
out to them, or ratlier, teach them themselves 
to discover how much may be fitly spent, how 
much must be laid by for the purchase of new 
material, how much to supply the wear and 
tear of tlieir tools, &c. 

Of that portion of the proceeds which, as 
the reward of their labour, they may fitly spend, 
Part may be employed in procuriug for them- 
selves additional comforts. The more nu- 
merous the comforts, viewed as necessities by the 
great body of the people, and the farther those 
comforts are removed from gross sensuality, the 
higher the moral condition of that people *, is a 
principle in politics without an exception. 
The warm house, the neat furniture, the com- 
fortable meal, the decent clothing, the well- 
weeded and flower -decorated garden, the fa- 
vourite singing-bird and spaniel, and the small 
but well chosen collection of books, are enjoy- 
ments beyond the means of the idle, aud not 
the choice of the tavern-haunter. 

Part in works of love, in kindly presents to 

their parents and iiicnds ". Not much is ne- 

Sce Appendis, ix. ^ See Appendix, x. 
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cessaiy to invite man to acts of beneficence. 
They are so natural to hiniy their exceeding 
beauty spealis so home to his heart, that each 
one is the forerunner, and the incentive, to a 
thousand others ^. 

Part they will lay by to commence life with. 
The renumeration of labour is the private pro* 
perty of the labourer. He possesses it af)aTt 
from the common purse, and in the use of it 
he exercises his own discretion. 



* " Good deeds are very fhdtfiil," says Bishop Hall, 
" for out of one good action of ours, Ood produceth a 
thoufiand ; the harvest whereof is perpetuaL Even the 
faithAil actions of the old patriarchs, the constant suf*. 
ferings of ancient martyrs lite still and do good to all 
succession of ages by their example. For public actions 
of virtue, besides that they are presently comfortable to 
the doer, are also exemplary to others ; and as they are 
more beneficial to others, are more crowned in us. If 
good deeds were utterly barren and incomitiodioas, I 
would seek after them' for the consd&ace of their own 
goodnesse : how much mcnre shall I now be encouraged 
to performe them, for that they are so profitable both to 
myselfe and others, and to myself in others." (Medi- 
tations and Vowes.) Hence it is that single acts of vir- 
tue are mirades. Men wonder not so much that a bad 
man does a good action, as that he does not fdlow it up 
with others—^, g, Tiberius, of whom Tacitus, ^* Quo 
magis mirum habebatur, gnarum meUorom, tristioia 
malle.' 
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Now, the savings of his class, its carefulness, 
its proTidence, are in some measure independ- 
ent of t]]e individual ; in the application of its 
funds he has but one sohtaiy voice. From the 
conduct of the class, therefore, though you may 
judge of the characters of the majority who 
compose it, you cannot discover the character 
of any one of its members ; this, however, the 
use they each make of their little property will 
teach you, and for its use they must each in- 
dividually strictly account. They who have 
wasted it must be shamed, and they praised, who 
have spent it well and creditably, 

But of his property no poor man can make 
good use who saves nothing. No, not even 
though he should deny himself every comfort, 
and bestow his all in acts of charity. For he 
would then show himself deficient in that pru- 
dence which checks the heart's overflowings, 
only to direct them in a channel more usefid, 
and to give them a current which, not exhaust- 
ed at one burst, shall diffuse itself equally and 
beneficially over the extended surface of a long 
life. The school, therefore, shall be provided 

With saving-banks, in which its pupils shall 
be encouraged to deposit a portion of their 
earnings. The poor man must never risk los- 
ing his independence and self-respect by pos- 
.eibly requiring assistance &om others. Let 
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him, therefore, even from a child, learn to 
abridge his comforts, and to make the fhiits of 
his self-denial a help to his brother : but great 
must be the occasion which obliges him to with- 
draw the accustomed mite from his treasury. 

The rest of the produce of their labour is to 
be employed in the purchase of new material, 
in supplying the wear and tear of tools, &c. 
This is the business and cai^e of the class. 

To many, the mere idea of entrusting a few 
boys with capital, to be employed to good pur- 
pose, will appear the veriest dream of folly. 
In all ibinga, we are too bable to measure the 
powers of others by our own imbecility. He, 
however, who has kepi his eyes not altogether 
shut, win, ui his passage through the world, 
have oft felt no little surprise at the manly 
hearing, the acute intellect, and clear percep- 
tion of self-interest, which is early displayed by 
those who, while children, are under the neces- 
mty of earning their livelihood. And when he 
contrasts this early development of character 
with the helplessness of the same age in the 
higher classes, he will be led to ask himself 
how the one grew up so embruted, and the 
other comparatively so enlightened. 

The fact is, that these, particularly if brought 
up privately, receive, during their younger days, 
much instruction, but have no opportunity of 
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acquiring experience; ihase, much^ though 
very confined experience^ and no knowledges. 
Friendless^ homeless, they are throTV'n upon the 
world; one sound only dins in their ears, what 
must be done to support life ? And to obtain 
even its bare necessaries, they must leave do 
stone unturned, they must let slip no opportn- 
nities, tbey must try all expedients-invent 
them : they acquire, therefore, quick and scheme^ 
ful minds. But as their wishes never extend 
beyond passing wants, — as their view is limited 
to one object, self, and the satisfaction of self, 
their sympathies become dull and blunt, and 
themsdves determined wretches, without men- 
tal improvement, and without moral feeling. 

They of the higher class, on the other hand, 
have all things found for them : practised in a 
world of Anms and ceremonies only, 'and 
learned, it may be, in axioms and in books, 
though utterly incapable of appl3ring their trea- 
sured stores to the real business of life, they 
enter on their career, and so long as at its com- 
mencement no strange and unexpected necessi- 
ties press upon them, they run their course, it 
must be owned, creditably, and sometimes even 
with honour. But throw them into difficulties, 
and you find them awkward, timorous, feeling 
their way before them, and scarce daring to lift 
their eyes finnn the ground : with all their ac- 
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quiremeiitSy they hare not, in trying circum- 
stances, the self-possession of a beggar of 
twelve, who all his life has been employed in 
inventing schemes to work upon the S3rmpathies 
or impose on the charity of his richer fellows. 

If, then, in the midst of a hard and suspi- 
cious generation, the beggar-child, with his 
little capital, can earn a livelihood, and acquire 
besides qualities of mind which are not to be 
despised; why not the well-educated boy of 
fourteen surrounded by friends, and with a 
watchful eye over him ? 

For this reason, perhaps, that he is sur- 
rounded by friends. We must therefore give 
him a strong and comprehensible motive for in- 
dustry. But we have seen, that wages find 
the man a labourer and leave him one. To 
give our pupils mental acuteness, the spirit 
of commerce, and an enlarged view of tiieir 
own interests, something more than mere remu- 
neration for labour is requisite*: that some- 
thing is a capital at their disposal : and this 
capital, it must be remembered, is not entrusted 
to one individual, but to several, to a corporate 
body, which, trading on its own account, may 
trade injudiciously, but will seldom throw away 
its property in wasteful and ridiculous expenses. 

* See Appendix, xi. 
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Agaiii; Our youtlis are by this means induced 
to choose a trade, and kept to the trade they 
have chosen. 

The poor man is bom to labour: he has no 
time to hang back iu bashfulness; Jrom his 
birth he must be up and be doing. The rich 
may lie down and take their rest; they may 
rub their hands for a litUe more sleep ; they 
may flirt about from occupation to occupation. 
Their gamers are full ; his, empty. Early, then, 
he must choose his post ; choose it discreetly, 
but once chosen, with firmness of character be 
must retain it. He cannot waste his hours iu 
learning many trades, and in the end learn none 
well. 

Uniting, moreover, in llicmselves the cha- 
racters of labourers and capitalists, our pupils 
will learn the proportions that wages and profits 
bear to each other ; and, in some measure, the 
laws which regulate them ; and learn these 
things, a£ one should learn as many things as 
possible, practically. If, then, they are con- 
demned to remain all their lives labourers, with 
their portion common sense uill teach them to 
be content. But they who, as youths, have 
enjoyed all the respectability and independ- 
ence of capitalists, will not, as men, sink, with- 
out a struggle, into a lower grade. Tliey will 
rather form associations for the purpose of car- 
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lying on those trades or occupations which they 
cannot singly undertake. And is not every 
change which simplifies the compUcated rela- 
tions of society, ultimately a good ? Have not, 
e, g. the rapidity and facilities of conveyance 
already greatly reduced the number of middle 
men that separated the consumer from the ma- 
nufacturer? WQl not other, but yet distant, 
improvements, particularly moral, altogether 
do away with aU middle men, and bring 
the consumer and the labourer into immediate 
contact^ ? 

Are the children to choose their own trades? 
Consult their tastes. Hear the opinions of re- 
spectable tradesmen and manufacturers on the 
supply of different sorts of labour, and then re- 
gulate their choice. 

* In our present state of society, the bare notion of a 
people rising by their own prudence above the casualties 
to which the daily labourer is subject, must seem but as 
a dream of Utopia, a vision of the despaired-of Millen- 
nium; so at least he deems it, the philanthropist. 
But he, who feres sumptuously every day, suggests that 
such changes would perhaps materially abridge his com- 
forts : he upholds, therefore, the worshipper of dignities 
that be, the man who lives by and on the corruptions of 
the land, in his ridicule of so fond a dream, the realization 
of which, if possible, is most certainly not to be desired. 
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Waste of capital, and its loss through 
lessness or improvidence, must be panish^^/ 
by llie dissolution of the class which has been 
guilty of tbem? They may be deprived oi 
their seats at the public tables ; they must be 
again reduced to servitude. But never let any^ 
punishment preclude the hope of a recovery of^ 
rights, and thus preclude amendment. 

It must be the tutor's care to urge the mem- 
bers of the broken class, by their industry and 
good conduct to shew, that they deserve to be 
again admitted to the free ranks of citizenship; 
and no one will cling long to disgrace. Pas- 
sion, momentary, or necessity, drives men to 
wrong society ; they soon learn that crime, re- 
cognized crime, crime which society punishes, 
is misery: but they have committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; there is no return, 
and they make the best of their bargain by 
putting aside all virtue. 

Waste or idleness in any member of a class, 
may, on the complaint of his companions, and 
on proof of their complaint, be punished by a 
dismissal from their body, into which, to fill up 
the vacant place, they may admit any individusd 
of an already broken class. Individual worth 
will be thus rescued firom the general condemn- 
ation; and its want singled out for punish- 
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ment, even when concealed by the good con- 
duct of those with whom it is associated. 

Of the six years, during which our pupils 
are without capital, the first two may be fitly 
spent in visiting the workshops of the elder 
youths. There they may learn to handle tools, 
and acquire, almost without conscious labour, 
the alphabet of their trade. They may besides 
keep rabbits, pigeons, fowls, &c. ; we must turn 
even their tastes and pleasures to profit. 

At the commencement of their third year 
they must begin to labour, and to receive re- 
muneration for their labour. During that and 
the following year, they may work for the 
establishment, and receive wages firom it ; their 
wages will be necessarily small, but propor- 
tioned to their labour^ : and with these wages, 

* Provision must be made that they do not overwork 
themselves. " We do not reckon our soldiers (says 
Smith) the most industrious set of people among us ; 
yet when soldiers have been employed in some particular 
sorts of work, and liberally paid by the piece, their 
officers have been frequently obliged to stipulate with 
the undertaker, that they should not be allowed to earn 
above a certain sum every day, according to the rate at 
which they were paid. Till this stipulation was made, 
mutual emulation, and the desire of gain, frequently 
prompted them to overwork themselves, and to hurt 
their health by excessive labour." — Wealth of Nations, 
Chap. YIII. Book I. 

£ 
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however trifling may be their amount, the chi; 
dren will be content. 

During the fifth and sixth years of their pu- 
pillage, they work for the lower foiins of the 
high school. They have now, in some mea- 
sure, served their apprenticeship, and their la^ 
hour bears a price in the market; the wages 
they receive, therefore, are higher than those 
the estabhshment offers, but necessarily less 
than can be earned by laboiu: on one's own 
capital. 

" The youths of the higher forms admit the 
children of the lower into their workshops; is 
it as servants f Would you bring back the sya- 

Item that is beginning to be exploded at our 
public schools ?" 
Not as servants, certainly, but as appren- 
tices ; not so much to receive services from, as 
to perform services for, them. It will be the 
noble ambition of our youth to have the chil- 

Ldren of their adoption well instructed, well 
taken care of. Thoughtful themselves, they 
will, by their example, early teach their young 
tHends to think ; and when they throw up their 
guardianship, it will be their joy, that they 
leave their wards anxious to undertake, and fit 
to perform, for others, those services by which 
they have themselves so much benefited. 
But what guarantee have we that the elder 
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jroath ivill protect and benefit, and not rather 
iwspose hard tasks upon his young protege ? 
The natural afiections. There is a lore in 
power, and a love in helplessness. The infant, 
as he ixavels from arm to arm, catches, he 

• 

knows not how, love from the love that ani«- 
motes his mother*. Soon, however, as he 
walks alone, soon as he grows conscious of 
powers vrfaich, in his childishness, he infinitely 
magnifies, he, too, longs for some object, on 
whom he may lavish his tenderness. His heart 
cannot rest under, it craves also to bestow, pro- 
tection. With what joy he now welcomes an 
in&nt sister. How eager to share with her his 
pleasures, to impart to her his little knowledge. 
With what an heedful care he watches her first 
steps ; with what an anxious love ! Yes, for 
our in&nt years, there are advantages in a 
home education which no public care can ever 
reach. Is there not danger, that torn away 
from their natural resting-place, the afiectiops 
of the pauper-child droop and pine away ? 
And the heart of man, we know, is busy and 

* Saugling, der, imbewusst 
. . . . noch der Liebe 
Die ihn warmet und wiegt, 
ScMafend von anne zu arme 
Wandert. 

ScmLLBB. 
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restless ; a soil teeming with production, whi 
if flowers bloom not, rank weeds grow apacot 
Will not then the meaner, the more grovelling^ 
the darker seeds of man's nature, 'which had 
withered away before the sun of love, now 
show themselves and push forth their dry and 
killing shoots : and tlie child grow up, — not ne- 
cessarily immoral or criminal, his very selfish- 
ness is strong to stay him from outraging the 
laws of the land and of opinion, but — a hard man 
and without virtue f Danger, indeed, but has 
it not been provided against ? The abashed 
child must in truth arrive among strangers, biit 
only to form there new ties of brotherhood, only 
to find among them other friends and another 
father. The love is in his heart, and we but 
show it the objects to which it is to attach it- 
self. His first affections thus developed, and 
his desires raised and almost limited by the 
hope of one day heaping on others that same 
tenderness which is now his joy, will he in 
after years, virtuously and thoughUulIy educated, 
play the tyrant, or by imitation of those exam- 
pies he so fondly remembers, repay tlie glad debt 
of gratitude ? Every man's heart answers for him. 
The elder youth, moreover, has power to do 
good, little or none to do harm. The child 
may withdraw himself fi-om his guardianship : 
he may hold him up as a neglectful and in- 
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dolent, or tjnrannical master : and if he prove 
bis words, he may thus affix on him the stigma 
which, of all others, good men abhor — ^that of 
having betrayed the trust of love which he had 
voluntarily undertaken. In our world, I know, 
this is no great crime : men may benefit them* 
selves at the expense of those who confide in 
them, particularly if they be rich men and of 
good name. In our school they must sufier 
that contempt which is their due : they are heart- 
less, virtudess men, and therefore despicable. 

Also, because the conduct of each individual 
is at all times made a matter of public opinion ; 
the fear of shame, and the presence of others, 
will habitually check those fits of ill-temper 
to which even the best men are liable, and 
which, when they are suffered to find uncon- 
trolled vent, grow at length into a tyrannical 
and overbearing spirit. 

But where there is discipline, there must of 
necessity, be authority. Over each school a 
tutor presides : he is the choice of the state ; 
learned he must be, and of great industry, of 
quick sympathies, pure of morals, gentle by 
nature and by breeding, full of kindly affections 
and inspired by a warm and large benevolence; 
a man, in a word, of a lofty and noble cha- 
racter. Immediately under him is the head of 
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the school. Each form also must hare 
chief; each class its captain; and each of thes4 
I would have chosen by the body he represent^ 
and of which he is the organ, 

I leave the election of their own ofGcers to 
the boya. They must never distrust their tutor, 
never suspect him of favoritism. Do they 
make an ill choice? Theirs is the suffering, 
and they learn discretion ; leam more justly to 
estimate, and to employ, each in its proper 
sphere, the different talents of different men. 
But should their tutor choose for them, and 
choose ill, they would suffer equally, and only 
leam to inistioist him, whom they must never 
cease to honour. Whispers against him would 
then find quick and eager ears : and if one 
thing be of higher importance than another, it 
is, that the faith of the pupil in the honour and 
justice of his tutor be never shaken. 

The head of tlie school overlooks the chiefs, 
receives their several reports, and prepares them 
for the tutor's inspection. He draws up a cat- 
alogue raisonn^ of every thing that has been 
done during the day or week. 

The chiefs of each form examine nightly the 
books of the several classes, and report upon 
them to their head. They overlook the conduct 
of their captains, and see that tliey both do their 
duty to their clasEes, and oblige their classes to do 
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their dwtj to their form and the school : they 
hear th& appeals of the boys, and preside over 
their se^^cal forms on all occasions which bring 
then together. 

The; captain minutes down daily the pro- 
^edings of bis class ; he keeps its accounts, 
disposes of the produce of its labour, &c., and 
ia the reptesentadye of ita rights and its 
wants. 

But na member, it is clear, of the laager, no 
coae perhaps of the fourth and third forms of 
the middle school, will be &x enough'advanced 
to underlaJke the duties of chief, &c. Now all 
these junior forms have indeed been subdivided 
into classes, but their subdivision was neces* 
sarily arbitrary and provisional, and must be 
again re-modelled as they severally reach the 
second fonn of the middle school. In the mean 
while they are the charge of the high school, 
and may be included in its jurisdiction, re- 
taining always in their own hands the election 
of their officers : both, that the mamf may learn 
what qualities, and who are best fitted for the 
duties of these posts ; and, that to the few^ 
those who are called upon to fill them, their 
duties may seem neither new, nor strange. 

The lower forms also, particularly the last of 
the midtUe, may attend the proceedings of the 
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high school, and assisted and encouraged by 
tlieir elder friends, they may occasionally 
tempt a report of their daily proceedings. Thua 
and by degrees, all intellectual developement 
must be fiirthered. The great obgect of educa- 
tion is to excite the child's curiosity, to mate him 
anxious to try his powers, to place before him 
Homethisg which he must reach, and to make him 
feel that, if he does not gain his point to-day, 
he has at least made progress towards it, and 
will surely succeed to-morrow. No child can 
long bear up against unsuccessful endeavour. 

The heads of the schools, and the chiefs of 
forms are overseers, they are the tutor's eyes : 
but eyes which his diligence and sound judg- 
ment must keep to theii- duty. He must 
anxiously compare their books with the reports 
from which they are drawn ; he must call the 
attention of tlie captains to them, and they 
must be exposed to public view : for, the more 
liable falsification ia to detection, the less will 
be the inducement to falsify. 

The captain ia the head and representative 
of his class ; that he does his duty to it is his 
class's care. His books are ever open to its in- 
spection : for any act unauthorized, and he is 
but the president of a republic of which all the 
members are counsellors, it may call him to ac- 
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count, and cite him before the head of his form. 
And ibis brings us to the consideration and re<^ 
dress of grievances. 

If, then, our children have grievances % — and 
I am not of those who hold that comfortable 
doctrine, which men " who sleep o* nights **, 
sound so loudly in the ears of the homeless 
and the starving, — patience under suffering; — I 
would they were as eager to hear and search 
out the sufferings and grievances of others, and 
as earnest to alleviate and remove them : — well 
then, if ihey have grievance8,-and grierancefl 
most surely they will have, real or imaginary, 
— ^if possible, redress them : and according to 
the nature of the plaint, or the parties by or 
against whom the plaint is made, refer it to its 
tribunal. Thus, if it be a plaint which affects 
individuals of the same class or form, let it be 
brought before the chief of the form, assisted 
by his captains ; and on appeal, before the as- 
sembled chiefs, and lastly, before the tutor him- 
self; but in more general cases, first to the as- 
sembled chiefe, and then to the tutor, and 
so on. 

When the plamt is against grievances of 

* By grievances I mean all civil ills accident or conse- 
quent upon the particular constitution or laws of any 
society ; they may be moral — they never can be legal—* 
crimes. 
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which the tutor is the author, the tutor hixna^^:^ 
laust be the judge. If the grieTance be uni^. 
voidable, with mildness, with all sorrow, he wiZ7 
shew its necessity ; if it be redressible, readily 
he will own the wrong, and readily repair it : 
and in both cases he will raise himself in the 
estimation of his pupils, and bind them to him 
with a strongs loYe^ 

^^ But by the confession of his wrong, the 
tutor is abased in the eyes of his pupils.'' 
Abased : such is the world's language* Inca- 
pable of the lofty pride of self-independence^ we 
cling to all mean and creeping vanities ; care- 
less of wrong-doing, we fear only that wrong 
be imputed to us- Burke somewhere describes 
the reception of General Gascoyne after he 
had carried some popular measure in the House 
of Common&«-I do not envy the man who can 

* When the question is one of moral qualities, the 
minds of men seem always to dwell upon the exceptions. 

I have never yet seen an appeal made to the good 
feelings of children without success ; yet in education, 
particularly the education of great schools, how little are 
the child's feelings brought into play. One might weU 
suppose the pedagogue a man who had stifled his own 
humanity in the dust of his library. 

I deny not, however, that some children maybe picked 
out, to appeal to whose affections would be labour as 
ufidiess as to speak to a blind man of colours ; but such 
children, like blind men, are rare. 
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read the passage unmoved, — with just such an 
eloquence of joy and gratitude would the tutor, 
who acts with this justice towards his pupils, 
be received by them ; and to theise testimonials 
of their love, his heart would add the con- 
sciousness, that the impressions he had made 
were not transient and casual, but deep and 
lasting, and Uy bring f^th fruit of endnimg 
diaraeter. 

The Section of officers is for six mcmths. 
In case, however, of neglect of duty, the chief 
may bring any of his captains before the a&- 
sembled chiefs^ and should the accused be 
found guilty, on application to iha tutor he 
may be dismissed bis office,^ and 'the dasa by 
turns perform its duties until the next election. 
The captains may call their chief to account 
before the assembled form : should the majority 
of votes be given against him, he may, if the 
tutor approve, be suspended or dismissed from 
bis office, which the captains may fill in rota* 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** La vertu n*est pas, comme dit Teschole, plantee k la 
teste d'lin mont coup6, rabotteux et inaccessible. — Pour 
n'avoir hante cette vertu supreme, belle, triomphante, 
amoureuse, delicieuse pareillement, et courageuse, en- 
nemie professe et irreconciliable d'aigreur, de deplaisir, 
de crainte et de contrainte, ayant pour guide nature; 
fortune et volupte pour compagnes ; ils sont allez selon 
leur foiblesse, feindre cette sotte image triste, querelleuse, 
despite, menaceuse, et la placer sur un rocher a Fescart 
emmy des ronces: fantosme a estonner les gens."— > 
Montaigne, Liv. i. C. xxv. 

Now besides grierances or social ills, there are 
evil acts, and dispositions to evil, which affect 
the well-being of society in the individuals that 
compose it ; acts which must be punished, dis- 
positions whose growth must be checked. How 
shall this be done ? 

We may imitate the system at present pur- 
sued in our schools? The pedagogue will 
then stand before his pupils as a distributor of 
pains and penalties ; a being never thought of 
but with rod and cane to support him, the in- 
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signia of his office, and the emblems of his 
power. True, the rod is now out of fashion, 
but the rationale of .punishment still remains 
as of old; the pedagogue is still legislator, 
judge, and executioner, — the only real autocrat. 

Can we not, with better success, take a les- 
son from statesmen ? They are the children of 
Mammon, wise in the things of this world ;^ 
and we see these men, and under their guid-* 
ance, their lords and ours, for ages misgovem- 
ing nations, fattening on their spoils, knowing 
no law save their own lusts ; either shamelessly 
breaking through all law, or picking at the law, 
and tearing and twisting it, till it become plastic 
to their wish* Nor are these things done in a 
comer; the only covering thrown over their 
ambitious wrongs is a flimsy veil of many and 
long preambles, which loudly set forth their do<r 
minion, and proclaim their virtue, and love for 
their subjects. Yet. these men are models of 
graciousness ; all the harsh measures which 
they have originated are thrown upon the sub- 
alterns who enforce them, and they never shew 
themselves to the world, but to do mercy, and to 
dispense favour. 

Now cannot we, though indeed with an ho- 
nest end in view, place our tutor in this rela- 
tion with his pupils ? Cannot we ensure the 
prevention of crime^ and yet save him from the 
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disgrace of pumshing it, and even the pain Of 
coimnanding the punishment } Suppose, then, 

all moral faults are tried by a jury of boys, 

over which a youth of the higher forms pre- 
sides as judge. Will not this answer our pur. 
pose ? * 

We may attempt it. Civil cases, as the mert ■ 
complicated, have been left to the captains and ■ 
chiefs of forms, probably the most intelligent 
members of the community. Moral ones de- 
mand no great acuteness, and the jury to whose 
decision they are left, may therefore be chosen 
out of the six first forms indiscriminately ; * 
while the presiding judge may be appointed by 
the tutor, or tlie chief of that fonn in Uie great 
school to which the accused belongs. When 
the accused is condemned, the sentence of pu- 
iijsliment must pass through the hands of the 
tutor, who subscribes it in silence, and ap- 
pears only when he would modify its severity, 
or remit it as unjust. 

But the inmates of llie school at their en- 
trance are but five years of age. For them, it 
is clear, that there must be a separate system of 
judicature. They are yet too young to take 
sufficient notice of each other's faults. Now 
when the system is once established and in fttll 




■ The trial by jury has been Iried at Holywell School, 
and tiBi comjdetely succeeded. 
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vigour, the number of the pupils will be a 
matler of litde consideration. For, their pror 
gtess, their education, will depend as much 
upon each o&er, as upon the talents, industry, 
and attention of their tutor. But in the first 
instance our pupils must be limited in num« 
bers. They must be educated to become the 
future tutors of the next generation ; their dia-r 
racters must be watched witli especial care, and 
developed with parental attention. What me« 
ihoA shall the tutor then pursue, for the culture 
of the moral powers of his pupils ? 

MORALS. 

Tlie morality we teach our children compre- 
hends natters trivial and unnecessary. Their 
minds are confounded by tliat host of precepts, 
positive and negative, which they are doomed 
to learn by rote. As a general rule, let no act 
of the child be considered a fault, which he 
<;annot, and does not, feel to be one. Of all 
creatures we should be the most miserable, if 
the great and essential rules of practical mo- 
rality were to be arrived at only through long 
deductions: we have to thank Heaven that, 
though the child may not comprehend the rule, 
he feels its purport in the act. The child sees 
his fault and owns it, and allows that it deserves 
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a punishment. But you must remember, that 
punishment is practically useful ^, only so far 
as it acts as a preventive to crime ; that it can 
have no ulterior end, for it cannot benefit the 
inn^r, the moral man. Carefully beware, then, 
that it become not positively injurious, by being 
either injudicious or unjust 

Punishments are injudicious ; 

1 St. When they always wear the same shape^ 
the difference heing in degree^ not in kind. 
The child from similarity of punishment con- 
cludes a similarity of act, and so confounds 
often moral with conventional wrong ; and in 
his manhood, (unless time and experience bet- 
ter instruct him, and this, they generally, not 
always, do,) he shows himself either as a harsh 
ascetic, in whose eyes all faults are crimes ; or, 
as a lax epicurean, who sees no crime and no 
virtue, save in opinion. 

2dly. When from the manner in which they 
are infiictedy they appear to the child rather as 
the result of ill temper in the person who 
punishes f than of a fault in himself 

* We punish crime, because it is in accord with our 
idea of justice, that crime should be punished ; but how 
we are to punish it, is determined by the greater good 
wliich is to be derived from this or that mode of 'punish- 
ment. Shortly : Punishment is based on justice, and is 
limited by utillQr. 
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Fonishy therefore, no fault with your own 
hands, and never, while you are angry, order 
the child to punishment. Let the words of 
your condemnation be mild, yet decided, and 
full of love to the child, though of hatred to 
bis fault He must learn not to fear yim^ but 
wrong, 

3dly. When, though'^Ae^ may be effectual in 
presenting the recurrence of a faulty they are 
at the same time likely to chill all high and 
generotM feeling. 

To this class belong all chastisements which 
conspicuously hold up the child to the ridicule 
and contempt of his playmates. Such are all 
punishments which are made examples. By 
them the child is identified with an act which 
is perhaps strange to his disposition. He soon 
identifies himself with it; and then determines, 
not so much to correct his fault, as to hide him- 
self from the chance of exposure. 

4thly. When, from their over severity they 
urge the child to the chance of a falsehood^ and 
gain for him the sympathy of his play-mates. 

While all punishments should cancel the ad- 
vantages or pleasures of crime, they ought to 
be so moderated, that they divert not away 
that hatred which should ever pursue crime to 
the punishments with which it may be visited. 

F 
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FuQishmeiils are unjust when not merited. 
And, 

1st. When the act for which the punish' 
ment is inflicted ie not the act of him who 
suffers. 

ThiBmay happen when judges who give their 
decision either upon false or insufficient evi- 
dence ; and is a I'ault not always to be guarded 
against, though its evil consequences may be 
lessened, by the anxiety our juries must ma- 
nifest to sift tlie truth, and by the wise limita- 
tions with which they accompany their verdict, 

2dly. When the act punished to the child 
seems, and cannot but seem, innocent. 

The punishments of children differ from 
those of men in this principally ; that, in the 
one you punish the forbidden act, however 
noble the motive ; — in the other, that you stiive 
to arrive at tlie motive, before you either ho- 
nour or condemn the action it has induced. 

The faults to which children are liable, are, 
let. Cruelty, waste and destructivenesa, 

lying, theft, and revenge. 

Our gympatliy is the spring which first sets 

to work' our moral feelings. By sympathy 
But does not constitute morality. Sympatby limitf 

the grosser seDsualities of man, and thua prepares the 
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I -the pams of others are, in some measure, made 
I our own ; and these pains, if injuries, those 
I flirho witness, when they are not themselves the 
I jmtbors of them, are anxious to prevent and 
liH'enge. 

Now, the child is cruel, not because he loves 
I to give pain — because he is vicious, — but be- 
cause he is thoughtless. Force, therefore, upon 
his attention the pain he is inflicting- appeal to 
I his own sense, and he will readily acknowledge 
his fault, and readily allow that it deserves a 
punishment. Be, however, in no haste to 
chastise ; satisfy yourself, on a first offence, 
with the shame to which you put the child. 

That he will be again cruel, is but too pro- 
bable ; the pains of so many animals are in his 
eyes ridiculous ! This time punishment must 
I have its course, tlie child has condemned him- 
I self to it, and will feel its justice. But the pu- 
'iiishment in this case is but an incentive to re- 
flection. It should, therefore, be sometliing 
analogous to Uie crime, a corporal one ; and 
the more closely the pains of children are as- 
sociated with the sufleiTugs of living creatures, 

■ ■way for tile law of reason ; but sympathy can never 
1 4give U9 the idea of justice, whicb we must first have, ere 
n imagine an injury. It is to justice the 
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the firt;roiiger, you will find, becomes their ab- 
horrence of inflicting pedn upon them. 

Waste and destrttctiveness are in the same 
way the consequences of thoughtlessness. Keep 
a note-book, in which you carefully register the 
acts of your pupils. When you find the child 
wasting his food, or destroying what may be 
of use to him, note down his act, and call his 
attention to your note. He will soon feel the 
want of that of which his improvidence has 
deprived him, and do you then remind him of 
your warnings, and thus make his present need 
a motive to future care. When others are the 
sufferers, he must make good, so far as he is 
able, what he has wasted or destroyed, or re- 
turn an equivalent. 

" These *!are hard tasks for the tutor." 
But a small part of them. You will require 
from him, surely, for your child's sake, some 
little more attention than from your whipper-in 
for your dogs ! Yet in their service this man's 
whole life is spent. Our school-masters, how- 
ever, do not seem to think so much care neces- 
sary ; they have their routine, and^y that they 
abide, — moral culture, moral developement, 
scarcely enters into their system. In their 
eyes it comes like the rains in April: — most 
probably we shall have them ; but whether we 
shall have them^ or in what quantities, is above 
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rbuman conbol, and known'only to the Divine 
ftovidence. 
2dly. Lying. 

The falsehoods of children ai'e simple ; ihey 
are best prevented by constant watchfiilnees 

I over the child, and by doing away with the oc- 
casions of lies. Lies, i. e. the lies of children, 
are either of fear, appetite, vanity, or jest, 
(i.) Of fear. 
Children lie more to their fathers than their 
mothers — to their masters than their tathers ^— 
govern, then, not by fear but by love. 
Your rule is not, and your pupils must know 
it, a capricious one. You have taken care that 
they should not look upon you as a stranger, 
who punishes carelessly j and merely because 
punishment seems to him the shortest and 
easiest mode of preventing crime : it has been 
your endeavour to make crime hatefitl. 

Half the faults of children, half the crimes 
of society, are owing to the carelessness of pa- 
rents and instructors. By their neglect, they 
give their children all opportunity of evil- 
doing; and by their credulity, all opportu- 
nity of lying to escape detection. Nay, they 
encourage them to lie, by punishing with tho 
greatest severity those &ulta to wliich they 
have themselves, by their carelessness and in- 
difference, tempted and allured tliem. Do you 
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act otherwise ; study the child's dispositions, 
his character ; strictly watch aJI his actions : 
make deceit on his part useless, alniost impos- 
sible. Should fear, however, urge him to a lie, 
withdraw from him your confidence, not your 
kindness ; to that kindness he will soon feel 
that something is wanting. He will approach 
you in penitence; and do you then lay before 
him with all energy, with all the abhorrence of 
your own heart, the meanness, the foul hi- 
deousness of falsehood. Many and bitter tears 
he will shed. All that you foe! : he will feel ; 
and falsehood will thus become to him some- 
thing in itself most hateful, and most to be 
avoided. 

(ii.) The lie of appetite. 

A lie of a darker stain : — a he, the object of 
which is the acquisition of some gratification, 
as one of fear is the avoidance of some pain *. 

■ The Bimple lie of fear. But to avoid a merited pu- 
nishment the child may sometimes accuse another of the 
fault of which he is liimself guilty. The lie of fal^e- 
witness : tlie lie of a selfish, dastardly, cunning spirit, 
and to be punjsiied with solitary and dark confinement ; 
as, also, lies of spite, malice, envy, &c. ; they are all 
evidences of minds habituated to vice. 

In solitude, our evil dispositions prove but sorry com- 
panioDB. If they have not other objects on which to 
eserdse their power, they turn their arms against our* 
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In the one is the genn which creeps up into a 
mean, timid, shufBing wretch; in the other, 
that which is developed in the hard, selfish, 

determined ru£9j^- 

A lie not so frequent among children, not so 
firequent among men — a lie long premeditated; 
a crime well considered, and stared in the face 
ere committed— an almost certain evidence of a 
character that is forming viciously. Of such a 
lie, should a child be convicted, visit the first 
offence with warnings of the danger to which 
he is exposed who thus giv^s himself up to the 
slavery of appetite. Beseech him, as he loves 
you, as he loves himself, as he trembles before 
that moral imbecility which is assuredly the 
portion of him of bestial mind, to conquer a 
sensuality which, as his lie too clearly proves, 
is fast gaining upon him. 

On a second offence, not you only, his play- 
mates also must shew their abhorrence of his 
crime. They must temporarily withdraw firom 
the society of one on whose moral being the 
leprous spot has visibly appeared. They must 
not expose themselves to its contagious influ- 
ence. In his solitude, and with tears, the cri- 
minal will wash away the visible stain ; with 

selves ; and then they really prove their own punish- 
ment. 
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very anguish he may kill the appetite, — at least, 
learning prudence, he will gloss it over and 
moderate it, so that it may no more expose 
him to this fearful loathing. In time his pru- 
dence may become virtue. 

(iii.) The lie of vanity. 

Vanity is the ambition of a name. It is a 
passion incident to little and weak minds, and 
it shows itself in tlie display of pretensions, 
which always take the hue and form most 
suited to the society whose voice they would 
gain. It lives in externals ; weighs merit by re- 
puiation or notoriety, and is essentially depend- 
ent on opinion. 

In mmds of a high cast, it is but a passing 
foible, and one not imgraceful, as it draws the 
man down to the pursuits and pleasures of his 
fellows, flattering them by a canvass for their 
judgments, and solicitations for their applause. 

Vanity is always trifling, seldom odious ; and 
if odious, the fault is that of a bad state of so- 
ciety, of one in which public morals are cor- 
rupted ; or, whose classes arc not nicely gra- 
duated, but rather separated Irom each other 
by haired or contempt. 

Now, whatsoever system of education you 
may adopt, it is clear Uiat of a large number of 
pupils, some there will always be found, of na- 
turally straitened intellects, who, particularly 
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when greatness of character is made the end 
of education, will confound with greatness its 
reputation ; and who, therefore, will nourish in 
themselves the ambition, not of any real great- 
ness — of real greatness such minds can have 
no conception, — but of the notoriety which they 
&ncy accompanies it. But in a healthy state of 
society, to gain notoriety, at least such noto- 
riety as a vain mind, honestly educated, desires, 
something must be done to benefit society, and 
something spl^idid. In such a case, then, the 
Fanity of individuals is an advantage to man- 
kind ; and such individuals, by their acts at 
least, desjerve well of their fellow-men, though 
they are not, perhaps, in themselves praise- 
worthy. 

Again : — If you crush the vanity of a little 
mind, you take away its savour from the salt, 
you destroy in it its great motive to action. 
!ftather direct such a mind to good ends, or 
strive to enlarge its views : for in proportion to 
the mind's growth will be the objects to which 
vanity urges it Its lies, you need not stoop to 
correct; they are always ridiculous, and but 
excite a laugh or a sneer — ^they are punished 
so soon as they are uttered. 

(iv.) Lies of jest. 

On these be not too severe. Save that they 
pass imchecked, are even listened to with ap- 
plause, and that, as lies, they tend to weaken 
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oiir love and respect for truth, they are not of 
any great importance : they should be discoun- 
tenanced for their probable effect, not punished. 
You must remember that the child has no ge- 
neral principles, can have none. Now, the lie 
of jest results from no evil and ungenerous 
feeling ; and the child's sympathies are with the 
jest, his moral judgment not against it. If, 
therefore, you would have him view this lie as 
a crime, you will doubtless very easily persuade 
him to helieve your word ; but you then begin 
to build up in him a morality which is founded 
on authority, and not in reason. 

Sdly. Thieving. 

Children are very apt to pilfer', particu- 
larly eatables. Their powers of self-control 

' The lie of appetite is more criminal than Eiraple 
theft — the merely seizing what does not belong lo us 
because we desire it. The one is nalural to man ; the 
child has no very clear conception of the rights of pro- 
perty; and whenhe steals, it is by no means certain that 
he weighs those rights agMnst his appetite. He snatches, 
or hides away what he would enjoy ■ all he fears is the 
prevention of enjoyment. 

The other, the lie of appetite, proves that tlie child's 
first impube, to seine what he coveted, liad been re- 
strained ; not morally, not by ceasing to cnvel, but by 
the fear of punishment : then foUowed the plan, care- 
fully and cunningly devised, (according to his wit,) wliich 
was to ensure liim the enjoj-ment of his wishes without 
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are weak, and their ideas of property not the 
most accurate. Visit the crime gently ; but if 
it be aggravated by a falsehood, then punish 
the fidsehood, and the falsehood according to 
the motive that urged it. 
. Reason with your children, bring the loss 
hpme to themselves ; condemn them to restore 
what they have stolen, or an equivalent. Re- 
duce, besides, their allowance at meals. The 
appetites have sinned, let the appetites suffer. 

4thly. Revenge. 

Children are well aware that crimes must be 
punished and prevented ; but they have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard the punishment 
and prevention of crime as the especial bu- 
siness and duty of the pedagogue. Against him, 
therefore, you seldom find them directing their 
hatred; it is the informer they threaten. 
"What was my fault to him?" argues the 
little criminal. He has never learned, that 
every fault is something to every man. 

I have sought to make the examination and 
punishment of crime interesting to the boy, by 
making it a part of his duties. Punishment 
he has been taught to look upon, and his ex- 
exposing him to the dangers of forceful possession. The 
cunning theft is the same crime. 
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perience must confirm the lesson, as something 
which, though immediately ungi-ateful, is most 
just and necessary — a medicine to onr moral na- 
ture. It is not his playmate, therefore, against 
whom he iuforms, but his playmate's crime ; 
and his motive is lore, and no mean taJe-bear- 
ing spirit. 

But be sure that you well sift the motives of 
the informer; take care that they debase not. 
Teach him himself to examine them, himself 
to reject those that are unworthy; and encou- 
rage him to share the punishment of which he 
has been the guiltless and honourable occasion. 
Let your first words to him be of warning. 
Express your hope, that, under like circum- 
stances, he would have informed against him- 
self, or would have tlianked the individual who 
had informed against him. For, he must mabe 
in his heart no law to regulate his conduct to- 
wards others, which he would not have a law 
to others to regulate their conduct towards him- 
self. 

Revenge is but the sense of wrong demanding 
justice, immoderately and improperly excited. 

Impartiality in your judgments, and discri- 
mination in your punishments, will induce the 
child to refer all his little cases to you, and will 
prevent in him the habit of looking to himself 
for redress. With the sense of wrong will 
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come the feeling, that to another belongs its re- 
tribution *. 

Besides these graver faults, there are par- 
ticular dispositions which, though they do not 
necessarDy display themselves in immoral acts, 

excellence. In children, these are gluttony, 
faults of temper, as obstinacy, sullenness, &c. 

Under gluttony I include all sensual ex- 
cesses. Of sensualists, who are intellectually 
and morally capable of higher happiness, there 
are two classes; the one whose least wishes 
are, and have been, ever indulged ; the other, 
whom a strict and ascetic discipline has com- 
pelled to unnatural abstinence. 

Avoid either extreme. Forbid the child no 
gratification that is within his reach ; but ever 
encourage him to share it with his playmates. 
Combat the grosser by the more refined plea- 
sures of sense, and never suffer his mind to 
dwell on sensual indulgences ; do not, there- 
fore, set them before him as the reward of me- 
rit, or intellectual exertion ^. Should the child, 

» See Appendix, xu. 

^ You may make the child believe, you cannot make 
him comprehend, why sensual indulgence is inmioral. 
To debar him from sensual pleasures is to raise their 
value in his eyes : to press them on him is to raise in 
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however, maugre all your care, still show a dis- 
position to gluttony, and if only the fear of 
shame, or ptmishment, deter him from grati- 
fying and satiating his appetites, encourage him 
to lake his fill, even to surfeiting. A httle pain, 
a httle sickness, a few days of heaviness and 
lassitude, will preach effectually the lessons of 
prudence and moderation. How soon do all 
objects of sense, when habit or ennui does not 
compel us to have recourse to their excite- 
ments, surfeit and weary us ! It is the never 
having had enough, — the feeling that there is 
still something to be explored, and something 
to be enjoyed — that irritates the curiosity and 
lightens up the desires, and urges our return to 
pleasures, which, had they been given their na- 



bim a new taste for them, sAer the original one has died 
away. Against the giatifications of sense, set, therefore, 
tiie purer ones of sympathy, — the pleasure derived from 
shoring one's good tilings with others. 

Besides sympathy, there ore other tendencies in man, 
which eDter into and modify his moral feehngs so far 
as these limit liis sensuality ; but they do not so pow- 
erfully operate on, nor so closely bring to view, the ideas 
of the good and the just, as tliey enist in the cliildiah 
reason. The^e are man's natural tendencies to the 
beautiful, to order, &c. Moreover, sympathy grows into 
love; and then, not merely softens the groesness of een- 
tuolity, but becomes a liigh motive to virtue. 
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tural course, had soon run out to the veiy 
dregs. 

FAULTS OF TEMPER. 

And 1st Obstinacy. 

Obstinacy is the child^s passive contest for 
superiority. 

It is the consequence, however early it may 
display itself, of neglect, or indifference, or the 
dislike of trouble, in either nurses or parents, 
generally the three principal ingredients in all 
bad education. Make it ineffectual ; and if it 
be troublesome to others, punish it with close 
and solitary confinement. 

Those parents who (from indolence, or, 
perhaps, because they believe that the mere 
avowal of guilt is punishment sufficient) for- 
give their children all faults to which they 
plead guilty, and those who, falling into the 
other extreme, never cease punishing the child 
till he owns the crime of which he is accused, 
both often punish as obstinate, children who 
justly and stoutly maintain their innocence. 
They thus break their strength of character, 
and render them timid, and fearful of speaking 
and asserting the truth. Why torture children 
into confession ? Punish obstinacy only when 
it shows itself in acts of gross and persevering 
disobedience. 
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Sulleimess is the displeasure of a weak and 
selfish being ; of one who has all the dispo- 
sition to be violent, but has not the courage. 

One sullen child will be obstinately disobe-. 
dient, and must then be punished as obstinate. 
Another will be careful to avoid occasions of 
ofience ; and yet, withal, show himself so un- 
willing of disposition, so sluggish, and so 
heedless of giving pleasure, that he will vex 
and weary you, even when he does best: — 
a character difficult to deal with, and to correct 

Especially bear in mind, that all punishment 
of children has the good of the child only in 
view. You, the tutor and the father, have no 
personal resentments to gratify : you know, also, 
that it is wise to punish rarely, and to let, if 
possible, the child's faults punish themselves. 
The child is sullen to tease and vex you : for 
this purpose he does a violence to his nature, 
and closes forcibly the doors of his heart, and 
resolutely arms himself against all the efforts of 
love and sympathy. If he so wills it, suffer 
him to be miserable. Withdraw not firom him 
your wonted affection ; but leave it to time, 
and his cooler judgment, no slow teachers, to 
press on him all the pettiness of his malice. 

The task, I know it, is a difficult one. The 
tutor I ask to have no personal feelings, to 
see the insult that lurks in the heart of his 
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pupil, and to overlook it ; to pity when nature 
calls him to upbraid : the father so to check 
And moderate his love that he be in no haste to 
^rge his child on towards a seeming moral per- 
fection, — seeming, because when he punishes 
.the act of sullenness, and thus represses its fu- 
;ture demonstration, he does not, therefore, ne- 
cessarily kill the evil disjiositiou which induced 
it, bat, perhaps, that spirit in the boy which 
'Upheld him in his acts ; and )ie then crushes in 
^lim not only an evil developcmeat of, but all 
jeal, character. 

Anger. Rage. 

The sensations and passions of chUdren oc- 
cupy them wliolly. All children, and that just 
^ proportion to the infancy of tlieir reason, 
,Kre liable to violent bursts of anger. This fault, 
^me, and their intercourse with the stronger, 
fSoon repress. Soon children cease to be vio- 
Jent, soon they master their storms of passion ; 
]but do they not in their place cherish into ex- 
istence many a malignant feeling i Is not the 
sense of wrong, not daring to hnd its natural 
Tent, oitea treasured up in the heart, and, as 
.occasion offers, doled out in the small change 
of spite and malice ? I remember, at school, a 
1, young Indian boy, who when angered (and I 
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need not say that to anger him became a fa- 
vorite amusement) would beat his head, tear 
his hair and face, and of course shew no respect 
for either persons or properly : for injuries to 
the one, and destruction of the other, he had 
often to suffer, and he learned consequently to 
moderate his passions, or rather to change their 
form ; he became as cunningly spiteful as he 
had before been outrageously violent. 

This poor child is just an example of our 
moral education. The angry boy is ever the 
guilty one, and he who has teased him into 
rage escapes unnoticed, or with a slight admo- 
nition. Is this justice? Can the culprit con- 
demned to a flogging, or bread and water, sub- 
scribe to his sentence, while he sees the author 
of his fiuffei'ings triumphing in, and by his sly 
mocks adding to their bitterness? Tlieswollen 
throat, the convulsed features, the sobs that 
choke him, are evidences not of pain, but of 
impotent indignation. He feels his wrong and 
not his puuishment — your injustice and not his 
fault. 

Above all things do justice ; and take care that 
your pupils master their passions, and not 
merely repress their demonstration, the first 
step, perhaps, to their mastery, and a step 
which the fear of punishment may often motive 
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ihem to take ; but one, remember, which only 
love and reason can urge them to pursue. 
Prevent the ill consequences of the child's 
passion, by confining him while it lasts : when 
he is again cool, he will listen to you and esti- 
mate your conduct. If another child have 
wilfully teased him, punish that chUd, though 
he has been, generally speaking, urged on only 
by the "besoin de se desennuyer ; '* and for 
him I know no punishment so fit as the obso- 
lete one of a comer and a foolscap. The teas- 
ing portion of the commimity, are the quick, 
lively, restless; they who cannot bear quiet 
even for ten minutes. They must learn or to 
do nothing, or to employ their activity to better 
purpose. 

Faults of disobedience. 

They originate in thoughtlessness, idleness, 
obstinacy, sullenness, &c., their punishment 
may be determined by the motive which led to 
them. 

How far, however, mere disobedience is pu- 
nishable, without regard to the motive which 
occasioned it, is a matter that requires consider- 
ation. All states of society have certain fiin- 
damental laws, without which they cannot 
exist* The society of a school, where the 
scholars are yet infants, is composed of the 
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many — ignorant and yet irrational beings, — and 
the one — the rational man, — in and by whom the 
many are one society, and a society formed for 
the express purpose of giving the many know- 
ledge and reason'. But the very end for 
which the children enter this society, is but 
generally and confusedly intelligible to them: 
they cannot, therefore, impose upon themselves 
the rules or laws which the society must ob- 
serve to attain that end ; neither, perhaps, when 
these laws are first made known to them, may 
they have any very clear idea of their purport 
and application. The laws, therefore, must be 
made pubhc by individual examples ; and as 
their reason cannot be always seen, their sanc- 
tion, and the power that enforces it, must be 
their reason. They must be promulgated as 



■ The immoral act proceeding from a wrong motive, 
the child feels to he immoral. The immoral act, immo- 
ral hecHuse injurious to others, though not accompanied 
by any wish to injure, his sjinpatliiES, which hring home 
to him the pains of others, teach him to avoid ; hut acts 
of disobedience, save when they hurt the feelings of 
those he loves, or when tliey are motived hy some evil 
disposition, he cannot comprehend to be crimes, because 
he cannot comprehend those relations of society which 
raise obedience to a duty. The tutor must keep his 
pupils obedient without inducing them to confound obe- 
dience with moral duty, j ,. ^ 
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the nill and commaads of him who is the head 
of the society. 

But again, as the end for which this society 

formed, is to ma!ke of children reasonable 
beings ; and a^ no reasonable being can order 
his whole life and conduct according to the will 
of another, the commands of the tutor must be 
strictly limited to the fmtherance of this end : 
fliey must, therefore, be reasonable, not arbi- 
trary, the same for all, and, when to be under- 
stood, the reasons for them are to be given. 

The child's obedience to the commands of 
liis tutor must be discipline preparatory to his 
inbjection to the commands of the law ; as this 
last, to the commands of the moral reason. 

But there are some states of life in which 
rimple obedience is a duty." 

Then will the reasonable man obey. Out 
youth, besides, fonn not only a civil, also a mi- 
litary body. As civil, they are subject to the 
laws, and not to the men whom the laws have 
invested with power; as military, they obey 
the commands of tieir leader, which are sanc- 
tioned by military punishments. They are 
subject to all military discipline : in the ranis, 
the slightest disobedience is punished, even to 
commands the most unreasonable ; though 
when they again fall back into civil life, he who 
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issued such commands is airaignable before the 
civil tribunal. 

When your pupils rise to youthhood, begin- 
ning at the age of , they may themselves 

become the judges of each other's actions. 

Will they be capable of doing justice ? Will 
they be capable of distinguishing between mo- 
ral and immoral acts, and of determining what 
are or are not social duties ? Will they be able 
to mark out to which of these classes any par- 
ticular act belongs ; and if it have or have not 
been committed by the individual accused ? 

The child's acts have a moral, and a legal 
character; the one is determined by the law, 
which views all acts merely as they may be in- 
jurious or beneficial to society : the other by 
the motives which led to the act ; both " must 
be well examined by the judges. 



* In the exami nation of all acts, endeavour to Beparate 
tlieir moral from their legal character. The mora) act 
proceeds from the sense of duty to duty ; the legal has 
no motives : it is merely conformable to the Ian. The 
moral act may be iU^al ; the legal act immoral. And as 
idl infringement of the law should meet with the law's 
punishment — all illegal acts I would punish, but with hoir 
holy a love for the moral oflcnder I all acts immoral, how- 
ever legal, the world must visit with its detestation. 
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Now the molives of children are simpler, and 
put forward more prominently than those of 
men, they are consequently more easily as- 
certained. But their moral character is depend- 
ent on the child's notions — something confused 
perhaps — of morality ; and these notions are, 
and necessarily must be, nearly the same in 
children of tlie same age similarly educated. 
According to these notions then, i. e. in iact, 
according to the child's own moral views, our 
jury will decide on the child's motives, and the 
moral of his act. 

Its legality— whether or not it is an infringe- 
ment of the social duties, has (it has been re- 
marked above) another measure, — the positive 
written law, 

The youth has passed out of the state of in- 
fancy, the state of obedience to the will and 
commands of another; he now, therefore, sub- 
jects his conduct to certain laws which regulate 
his rights, and duties, and interests, in relation 
to society generally, and to its individuals se- 
verally. And these laws are, if their reason be 
not, inteUigible to at least the majority of the 
boys'. But a law is intelligible only when it is 

Othenrise ihey ace laws unfitted for tlic society they 
would regulate — uselesa to it. If the purpose of the laws 
be mieundcrstood, the misundecatanding ia general, and 
of little consequence : time and esperience correct 
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viewedin connection with some end and purpose 
and with cases to which it is supposed appli- 
cable. A jury of boys, therefore, will be veiy 
well able to decide on the legal character of any 
act committed by one of the body from which" 
it is chosen ; and we have seen, on its moral 
also : so far, tlierefore, it is fully capable of per- 
forming the duties for which it is intended. 

But whether the act on which it ia caUed 
to give judgment, have or have not been com- 
mitted by the accused, must be decided by 
evidence. Will this twelve years jury be able 
to decide on evidence ? 

Among boys, well and carefiilly educated, 
contradictory evidence, arising from those mar- 
rating facts on the one side, and those forging 
on the other, is not very probable, and 
would be detected without difficulty. Cases, 
however, which require a sounder judgment, 
and far greater acuteness than will fall to the 
majority of our youth, may sometimes, though 
seldom, occur; for instance, of contradictory 
evidence from difierent witnesses speaking of 
the same act, as viewed fixim different positionB 

it; and your object is not so much to give your pupils 
perfect laws, as to teacti them to live according to law, 
and to induce them to seek for remedies for bad laws, to 
teaeli them, in a word, to be good aiid useful members 
of a commonwealth. 
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and with different feelings and interests. But 
if our pupils are to do as much for tliemselves 
as possible, they are never to be left to them- 
selves. Their tutor must ever be present to 
solve knotty doubts, and to call their attention 
to difficulties tliey might otherwise overlook, 
and to extract good &om their efforts to master 

Our jury, moreover, would be apt to decide 
a incomplete evidence. Here they would be 
stayed : and the links wanting to the chain of 
proof would be made clear to them. In such a 
case, however, they might both learn and 
teach the advantages of a good character gene- 
rally, and of a character for tmth more espe- 
cially. For, when the evidence agaiDst the ac- 
cuser was strong, though not conclusive, his 
previous character might be brought forward 
to invalidate or confirm it : and he would then, 
inthe one case, be honourably acquitted; and be 
in the other, dismissed with many admonitions, 
that the suspicions against him were strong'— 
and that if guilty now, fortune would not on all 
other occasions, stand him in the same good 
stead. 

That our pupils will at first prove but indif- 
ferent judges and cJumsy witnesses, I am well 
aware. And is not that an additional reason for 
making them one and the other ? Ofwhatpos- 
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Bible use is school, if it prepare not the boy to 
perform the duties of manhood ? 

Ill our courts of law, it has beeu a thousand 
times proved that children, and very young 
children, are iully capable of giving evidence- 
Frequently called upon to give evidence, they 
will learn to give it distinctly and clearly, and 
to avoid what is superfluous. Liable at any 
time to be called upon as witnesses, they will 
become attentive observers of every occurrence: 
they will learn to note how much of any event 
has fallen under Iheir own observation, whether 
the whole, or a part only, from which they infer 
the whole. They will separate impressions 
from facts — the first step towards a clear con- 
ception of the internal or subjective world, as 
different from, and sometimes independent of 
the external or objective — and their impressions 
they will be taught not to throw aside, but ra- 
ther diligently to correct, by comparing them 
with the impressions of others '. 

But the judge's is the more difBcult office; 
none ignorant or unpractised must dare to im- 
dertake it, or 

" — Pot fursi 
Da Giudice, a dir ver non occorrebbe 
Testa aver, bostercbbe la perrucca." 

* Men have not learned to observe citber human ac- 
tions, or the events that affect their feelings, with that 
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^^ To this office, as to all which demand 
thought and experience, man must serve his 
apprenticeship." 

Has not our pupil been a frequent spectator, 
sometimes a witness, or a juror, and at others, a 
pleader in the courts ? He does not place him- 
self in the judgment seat an inexperienced 
youth, but one who fiom infimcy, has accus- 
tomed himself to at least the forms of justice '• 
Called upon too, to undertake the causes of his 
younger friends, he has leamed to question 
witnesses, and to sum up the evidence for his 
case. He has now to sift and to weigh 
contradictory evidence. Wherefore should this 
be impossible to him? Encourage the boy 
to attempt that only which he already does 
well, and he will make but little progress. It 
is by many and continued efforts, impotent and 
pimy in their origin, that man arrives at the 
full possession of his power. 

calm attention which is paid to philosophic experiment. 
In their accounts of them, therefore, they give us not the 
bare fact, but the &ct subordinate to their impressions. 
They narrate not to give information, but to excite in the 
hearts of others, feelings corresponding with their own. 

■ Therefore I believe that those who are first called to 
act as judges, will be some time overpowered by the no- 
velty of their situation. They will perform its duties with 
difficulty. Those who immediately follow them, baviiig 
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" Would not tlie ptmishments inflicted by our 
youth be too mild ? " The laws of all uncivil- 
ized people are remarliable for the cruelty of 
iheir sanction : for every crime, death or tor- 
ture. Children, like barbaiiaus, have udther 
invention nor imagination " , Every fault they 
would punish with a flogging. 

" Would their punishments be too severe?" 
That very want of imagination, which would 
lead them, if left to themselves, to be too cruel, 
will now stand them in good stead. They will 
copy the punishments of their tutor with his 
laws : and as they leave further and further be- 
hind them, the barbaric or infant state, and as 
they begiu more andmore to think for themselves, 
they will enlarge and amend their institutions 

been already cited as wiCneBsea, Sk., have grown some- 
what accustomed to the forms of a Judicature ; and wilt 
go through their task more ateadily : not, however, till 
that generation presides, which, irom its iofoncy, has at- 
tended to, and in its earliest games, has mimicked the 
practice of a court, will the system work in all its power. 
* Barbarians are inventive to heap cruelty on cruelty, 
but not inventive to find new modes of punishment, as 
effective as the most cruel, though without the horror 
of cruelly'. It is a great lesson, acquired only by civil- 
ized people, to punish crime without being oneself cri- 
minal. When I say that barbarians have ni 
I speak of intellectual, not sensual imagination. 
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^M to meet their increased and more compli- 

^M cated interests. 
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The pupils must not take cognizance of of- 
fences against their tutor. 

It is not for the tutor to appear before them 

i a complainant : in tlieir eyes he is a superior 

being and must remain so. Ilia great tnow- 

i great respectability, his great virtues, 

B the models which they strive to emulate. All 
moral ofi'ences, and all injuries in which a play- 
mate is the aggrieved party, be commits to their 
judgment, not because he might decide imjustly, 
but because he would keep alive in their heartSj 
that antipathy to crime which he has taken euch 
pains to elicit. This they feel. They have more- 
over that confidence in his justice and tender- 
ness, that they of their own accord would call 
him — beseech him — to be himself judge in his 
own cause. He, however, is aware that though 
he holds the parent's place, he feels not the pa- 
rent's love— that love of which the evidences are 
so many and so strong that they soon do away 
witli the ill feelings which a harsh or misplaced 
pimishment call forlli. He uses therefore his 
power with a tender and a sound discretion. 

Besides, with a host of children under his 
charge, it is impossible that the tutor should 
look on any one child with personal love. He 
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has a kindly and benevolent heart it is true ; 
but his affections are with the mass, and not 
with the individual. This the child perceives 
not; joyous, and grateful for the kindness 
shewn him, he never asks himself how deep a 
place he holds in the heart of his idol. When, 
therefore, he is brought before you in the more 
intimate and painful relation of an offender be- 
fore the offended, let him not in your cold and 
harsh sentence read his exclusion from affec- 
tions in which he so fondly believes that he 
holds a strong place. But wherefore this ad- 
vice ? The large heart of the benevolent man 
does not merely roam abroad exhausting itself 
in kindly and fruitless wishes for the good 
and happiness of others. It seeks out and 
claims kindred with the unfortunate, and pours 
itself forth in sympathy with the sorrowful. 
Is it possible, then, that it should do other 
than ' grieve while it inflicts pain for errors 
incident to humanity ? 



PART IL 

ON THE METHOD AND OBJECTS OF 

INSTRUCTION. 



" Die wahre Weisheit ist die, welche dir zu Hause 
kommt, Wohnung in deinem Innern macht, Lehre dir 
giebt und Krail im Leben." — Herder Phil, und Gesch. 
MiJLLE&'s Vorlesung. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Jam ratioaem accipe qua possis non solum recdiis, 
sed etiam &ciBus discere : hoc enim in homine artifice 
prsestare solet ards ratio, ut tantundem operis cdm rec- 
tius expedidusque turn levius etiam efficiat." — Ekasmub 
De Rat. Stud. 

On the principle tliat interest in, and familiarity 
with, the real business of life, can alone deve- 
lope the practical understanding, we have 
planned the civic system of our school. We 
have thus taken care that our pupils grow up 
honest and useful citizens, and men of sound 
common sense: but they should also be ra- 
tional beings. 

We must incite them, then, to the pursuit of 
learning and knowledge. 

Learning is historical'; knowledge, scientific^ 

History is — 1st. Natural, ^. e, the description 
of natural objects, and phaenomena. 

Or 2dly. Of Art, i. e. the narration of man^s 
attempts to mould the works of Nature to sa- 
tisfy his wants. 

Or Sdly. National or Individual, «. e. of hu- 
man actions. 

Or 4thly. Philosophical, ^. e. of the struggles 
of the human mind to arrive at science. 
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Science treats — 1st Of man's subjective ex- 
istence, and the conditions under which alone 
man is capable of knowledge : — Primary Philo- 
sophy. 

2dly. Of knowledge, its certainty, its exlent, 
its original :— MeUphysics. 

8dly. Of the laws which determine matCs 
actions, as a rational being ; and men% as in- 
dividuals : — Moral Science. 

4thly. Of those which regulate the acts and 
wills of nati<His as raiional communities, and 
as existiog unda: certain laws, &c.: — Political 
Science. 

5thly. Of those which are arrived at by the 
contemplation of Quantity, independent of Mat- 
ter, — Mathematics ; and of their application to 
particular objects, — ^Astronomy, Architecture, 
Music, &c. 

6thly. Of those which dominate over ex- 
temal nature : — Natural Philosophy. 

It seems, then, that science is independent of 
experience, and always the same when it treata 
pf man, and the laws which regulate his exist- 
ence as a rational being, and is pure science ; 
but, when appUed to man's actual existence 
in time and space, to him as a phaenomenon, 
that it is then determined by experience, and is 
^mpiricaU Similarly, mathematics is a pure 
science, and iU application an empirical one. 
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^m On the other hand, natural philosophy is al- 

^M vaya dependent on, and therefore limited by, 
H though it at the same time rules and orders all 
^m experience. 

H To pure science and primajy philosophy, the 

H limits of the human mind, empirical science 
^1 and natural philosophy must beat us a way, as 
^P history to these last. 

^ History, as of facts accumulated from various 

quarters, is an observed and traditional know- 
ledge. 

I Empirical science, a rational and acquired 

knowledge. 
As traditional, history is to be acquired by 
reading and conversation. 
Science, by reading, and conversation, and 
reasoning on facts and experiments presented 
to yon and methodized by a " learned expe- 
rience," Apply any one of these methods to 
education, and you will fmd, if you admit, for 



1st, Of books only; that, though you keep 
the boy's attention to trains of reasoning, and 
thus discipline his mind, he remains captive to 
the intellects of others, and thinks with them, 
rather than thinks for himself. 

If, 2dly, of convergaiion ; that though it is 
rich in rapid glances, and usefhl and stirring 
hints, it does not follow up its subject, tho- 
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roughly master it ; its proper use seems to be, 
to prepare the mind for, and urge it to, severer 
exertion. 

If, Stily, of facts and experiments; the one 
his own observation, the other made for and bj 
him ; that, they indeed invite the boy to reason, 
amuse him, exercise his judgement and imagin- 
ation, compel his attention, &c., but that he in 
this way advances at the tortoise pace. 

Unite, then, these three methods, according 
to tlie different dispositions and powers of the 
boy. 

But the boy's first studies must be historical. 
The boy must then be able to read, and under- 
stand what he reads. To this we devote the 
first four years of his pupillage. 

But how teach the child to read f Or, what 
is the child's disposition? is the first question 
of the wise instructor ; for to that he must suit 
his lessons. 

Children are idle — not indolent. By idleness, 
1 mean that almost instant weariness of the 
same occupation, that fretful desire of change, 
that craving after variety, which characterize 
tlie age of cliildhood : and for good and wise 
reasons. 

Is not a universe before the child ? Yet to 
gain acquaintance with its capabilities and its 
wondersj 3, few years only are allotted bim- 
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Did he linger over every new pleasure, and rest 
in contemplation at every accession of know- 
ledge, he would grow up with a narrowed ex- 
perience, and become old, and ripe for tlie 
grave, ere he had gathered material for usefid 
and scientific reflection. It has been otherwise 
ordered. The child hurries on amidst the ever 
varied novelty which surrounds him, and at 
«very step strengthens all unconsciously his 
powers of perception and discernment. Nor 
has Nature set herself in opposition to his tastes 
and the best interests of man. The alterna- 
tions of the visible world have saved us firom a 
" numb stupidity of soul." Did the sun immove- 
able ever shine from the same unclouded heaven 
on this verdant earth, ever wearing the same 
beauteous face, and cooled over by the same 
pleasant airs, and washed too by the same 
waters sleeping ever on the same shores — and 
did all living nature, unknowing of sncces- 
sion, and not to be disturbed by decay, or 
broken in upon by animal violence, still exist as 
when at the hearing of the Almighty " fiat," 
it first burst into creation — man had lived an 
ornament of the world perhaps, but his soul had 
never been enlarged with highest knowledge, and 
had never raised itself from the study of God's 
works to the deep and intimate feeling of God's 
presence. It is variety, the sense of difiference, 
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which first stimulates inquiry: and it is inquiiy 
persevered in and judicious which leads to phi- 
losophy. 

The wise instructor will take nature for bis 
guide : he will work with the child's disposi- 
tion, not against it : he will study his tastes, 
and to them suit his lessons : he will feed his 
senses with novelty, and extend his knowledge 
over the largest ])ossible sur&ce — the largest 
consistent with memory. 

But the spoiled child of wealthy parents, 
whose every wish is gratified, so soon as ex- 
pressed, is wearied even with wiping. HIb 
very crowd of plajlliings disgusts him; and 
novelty fi^im mere habit palls upon him. What 
then is to be done ? 

Look at the games of children. What are 
" the blisses of the six years' darling of a pigmy 
uze." 

Some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by liimself with newly teamed art ; 
A wcddiug or a feadval, 
A mourning or a fiineral ; 
As if hia whole vocation 
yfae endless imitation. 
But of the dull and staid part of man the 
child is soon wearied : he longs to be of use ; 
he asks for occupation. With wild and buoyant 
spirits he rushes to laboiu-. How eager is he 
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^m in his toil, how indefatig;ablG in his efforts to 
H heap up a. mighty snow-ball. How cunning in 
^B his skill to erect some mud Ibrt for mimic war- 
H fare, or to weave the leoiy arbour where he is 
H first to enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
H property ! 

H It was but this morning that I watched a 

V young Lazzaroni while he sought to make his 
little crazy boat lie straight and steady upon 
the water. How fertile was he in expedients ; 
how ingenious in contrivances, how resolute 
against despair ! First were the waves too 
strong ; he sought out, therefore, a more shel- 
tered spot: he next adjusted the ballast and 
fijjled the sails — still without success. He then 
looked around him in much perplexity, till 
some of that long sea-weod, which is scattered 

tover the coast after a storm, caught his eye : 
this he seized eagerly, and peeling it into long 
strips, he tied with them his little boat to a 
stone (his sheet anchor) ; and then wading iar 
out ae the weed would permit, and so shaping 
his course that a neighbouring jetty might af- 
ford him smooth and tranquil water, he again 
placed his boat upon the sea. There he stood 
breathless, his hands busied with his burthens, 
his shirt tucked up and held by his teeth, but 
still half floating in the water, and his face 
^^ troubled as though with his last hope. One 
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moment lie seemed to have succeeded ; the 
next — and his boat again lay with its side upon 
the waves : he did not, however, even then de- 
spair, but sat himself on the beach with an old 
nail and a stone to devise some other remedy. 

We see, then, that the games of children de- 
mand free play of Hmb, and exercise : that they 
have a purpose comprehensible to the child, and 
that the labour they demand from him is one 
which, he has reason to believe, will be at- 
tended with success. But the wise instructor 
will not satisfy himself with this general know- 
ledge of his pupil's amusementii. He will also 
watch them with interest ; for in them children 
most display their peculiar characters, and/rom 
them he may learn how best to apply his les- 
sons to individuals. He may even almost share 
in their games, and teach them new ones '. He 
will thus avoid the character of a pedant placed 
over children, merely to disturb their pleasures, 
and weary them witli instruction : and the 
very games which he invents for them may be 
instructive ''. He must not, however, fall into 
the rich man's error; he must call forth their 

* " Quod si quis clomat, indecorutii homiiii seiii sic 
pueriliter ludere, nihil moror quam pueriliicr, modo uti- 
liter."— Erasmua De UtiUtate Coll. 

*• " Et haud scio an quicqunm discitur feliciog, quain 
quod ludando diacitur." — Idem. 
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own resources, and not suffer them to lean on 
those of others ; the sure way to form indolent, 
languid, and useless characters. 

The novelty he makes them acquainted with, 
to which he calls their attention, must be the 
ever-duriug novelty of nature. Its heauty and 
sublLuiity tliey cannot yet feel ; but they may 
gather its wild flowers, and replant them in 
their little gardens. To procure food for their 
rabbits and fowls, &c., they will learn the pro- 
peilies and uses of many herbs ; and thus by 
giving ihem an interest in its productions, i. e. 
by foUowing and imitating the course of Pro- 
vidence in the education of mankind, we may 
hope gradually to develope in our pupils the 
love of nature. 

But you have also to teach children to read 
and write, &,c. The child's first wish is to be a 
man, and lite a man ; and not to leam, but to 
act, is man's business ; the imitative principle, 
therefore, is here of no avail. Moreover, the 
letters you teach him are barren symbols; they 
speak nothing either to his mind or his affec- 
tions : you must therefore exert your imagina- 
tion to give them a purpose and an interest. 

Beware, however, that you be not too anxious 
to make your pupils infant prodigies. Risk not 
that the child grow up a dullard, fi'om a mere 
surfeit of teaching. What matters it whether 
he learn to read in six months or in. «,\xiRKa.\ 
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Let your iessons be varied, short, and at long 
intervals'. Nature calls the child out to the 
open fields, to the fi'ee heavens, to the running 
stream ; she urges on his quickened step, she 
speaks in his boisterous shont, and in his loud 
and joyous laugh. You chain him down to a 
desk, you accustom him to ennui ; you force on 
your child whole hours which have for him 
neither thought nor employment, and this, too, 
that he may not disturb the silence of your 
study or the economy of your drawing room : 
but remember, it is in these hours which are 
sacrificed to your ease and comfort that yout 
children first learn indolence, and acquire aH 
ill manners and selfish habits, and even low 
and filthy tricks. 

The child grows older. His games now de- 
mand a greater skill ; to learn them some pains 
are necessary. He begins to form purposes 
and plans, for the attainment of which time is 
necessary : instead of days, he reckons weeks ; 
instead of weeks, moutlis; and years are no 
longer of infinite duration. He has now learned 
to read; he begins to Ihink. He has interests 
of his own, and you have created others for 
bim, mth which his acquirements must and 
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Adeo &e3iiH est ndta facere, qmani ffiu," 
Quiactil. Lib. i. 124. 
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will keep pace. You have taught him arithme- 
tic, for you have made the knovpledge of it ne- 
cessary to him ; and as his little traffic has 
obliged him to have frequent recourse to its fa- 
cilities, he has fouud it no dry or vain study. 

He has, then, surmounted the first steps to 
knowledge. He has reached, indeed, tlie gates 
of its glorious paradise, and he has not been 
forcibly dragged up a toilsome and painfij as- 
cent ; you have alktred him onward. Slowly, 
perchance, but pleasantly has he travelled; 
and now, not with averted eye, but all joy and 
eagerness, he approaches the beauteous Edea, 
a to enter; and there, or to disport himaetf 
in its faery groves, or to walk thoughtfully 
tlirough its painted chambers, or with loftiest 
ambition to toil up to its highest summit, 
thence to take large view of Hie grand scene 
below him *. 

" A glorious prospect, truly, though a very 
distant one. In the mean while, the ' growing 
boy ' takes little interest in book lessons." 

What then ? Is book-study so absolutely 
secessajy to the mind's growth ? Does not 
much commerce with the woijd, and especially 

■ " Piano quasi in doctrinS quicreretur syslua sive 
porticus, in quo animus deotnbularet liber et vagus; aut 
turns alta et edita, de qu!i mens ombitioiB et superba de- 
spectaret,"&c.— Bacon, Da Augm. SdenL Lib. i. p. 85. 
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with men of large intellects — do not the rela- 
tions of business, when the employment is not 
all-engrossing, or mere routine, more benefit 
the man of ordinary mind than commonly does 
the much poring over books ? 

Our literary men are, it is true, the comnect- 
ing links between the mind of past and that of 
ages to come. Tlieir high destiny it is to repre- 
sent humanity; but their number is and ever 
must be small. The stream of time and me- 
mory rushes onward with too impetuous a 
course, and is of a channel too narrow, and of 
waters too dart and turbulent, to carry down 
on its surface other tlian the brightest and 
mightiest names. Those few choicer spirits, 
therefore, on whom nature has set her mark for 
immortality, we will — how fondly and holily— 
cherish ; but for their sakes we must not forget 
the many, in and by whom tlte few are great. 
These we must rather encourage, as leaders, to 
animate and onward to impel those who are by 
education and habit prepared to seize and give 
compact ajid reality to their conceptions. Of 
highest importance is it, therefore, that we esta- 
blish, between the book-devourer, of high mental 
powers, and the bo ok -av older, intimate con- 
versational relations, and feelings of mutual re- 
spect. But of this more hereafter. 

But does the boy feel this antipathy to 
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bookt) ? During his minority of judgment, 
imitation is still the regent of his soul": but 
the boy ceases to imitate the acts of men ge- 
nerally, he now imitates individuals. 

It is very true, your child has heard many a 
sermon on the uses and advantages, and neces- 
sity of learning, but — how often has he seen 
yon, his father, with book in hand f The ex- 
ample before them, and a large library, I have 
■ found children almost keliuos ; I have 
known those, who, before the age of ten, had 
run thi'ough the French romances, the Galaors, 
the Amadis, the Ogiers, the Florimarts, and 
who for that purpose had learned to read 
French. 

On the other band, what is it that tlie boy is 
generally taught f You thrust a. dictionary 
into his liands, and bid him there learn the 
spelling and meaning of words. It may take 
time, but in reading be will as surely learn to 
spell words and to understand them. Besides, 
are you not thus imposing ou the boy a task 
that demands labour, and a labour which in his 
eyes has no purpose, and which yields him no 
profit; or a purpose and a profit which do not 
naturally or necessarily result from that labour, 

' " During the minority of judgment, imitation is the 
regent of the soul ; those that are least capable of reason, 
■re always ino$t swayed by example." — Bacon's Essays. 
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as sensual gratificatioiis, oi the first place in bis 
class? Witli learning, and with power of in- 
tellect, you thus associate in the child's mind, 
not that happiness which they necessarily bring 
with them, but merely some accidental advan- 
tage or transitory pleasure. 

But labour is that occui>ation which is in it- 
self disagreeable, and to which men can be 
only impelled by reward. Now in child- or 
boyhood, our views are so limited, that no re- 
ward which is not immediate can work upon 
us. Our instinct is, to play j i. e. to occupa- 
tion which is in itself and ybr itself agreeable. 
But in manhood, the acquisition of ideas is 
such an occupation. Why do we not, therefore, 
studying the boy's taste, seek to find in books 
something which may suit his mind, and which 
may at once delight him and exercise his 
powers ? Now the boy's taste is for facts, nar- 
rations, pictures of life ; and this is not only 
his taste, it is also his business; why do we 
not then employ him on Uiem ? Why do we 
not bring the reward, which should be not suc- 
cessful endeavour merely, but also some intelli- 
gible end, so closely before the boy, that in its 
contemplation he may forget the disagreeable- 
ness of labour ? 

You place before him a grammar, and his 
mind sleeps over its barren rules. The las* 
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rguage was formed, — many a work, whose style 
ia a model, had long been written — ere a gram- 
mar was even thought of. Why, then, in- 
vert the order of nature f why begin with what 
is abstract, and proceed to what is practical ? 
Logically, I grant it, the rule precedes the ex- 
amples — but practically, the examples must 
have been realized, and the mind must perceive 

I in them their common character, ere it can 
seize and apply the rule. 
You give him a geography, and with pains- 
taMngdulness he crams himself with the bar- 
baric names of unknown towns in unknown 
countries, and ignorantly and carelessly jumbles 
together rivers, mountains, and natural produc- 
tions. Now will he not, in reading history, 
when he is advanced enough to read it — and if 
he read it witli an inteUigent and honest tutor — 
acquire all necessary knowledge of geography? 
You set him, too, some twenty or more lines 
to learn by rote. All such exercise of the me- 
mory is time wasted— labour wasted. When 
the child learns by rote, it is the rhythm of the 
words, their sound to the ear, that guides the 
mind, not the natural flow of the ideas. In 
truth, the words only are heeded, the ideas are 
left to take care of themselves. 

Now, in tracing this course of education, it 
must be evident to every — the meanest— capa- 
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city, that one only of the mental powers is, by 
it, directly brought into exercise, — the memory. 
So that the lips fluently repeat their sentences, 
the pedagogue never asks how, or whether, the 
mind seizes the wisdom they inculcate. From 
our very infancy, a Mi-stored memory is thus 
confounded with great knowledge. 

But, putting aside its general consequences, 
how does such a system work on the indivi- 
dual? With manifest unfairness. Is not a 
great verbal memory, not unfrequently, like the 
toad's precious jewel, the only ornament of a 
vast stupidity? Has not many an ordinary 
blockhead in his younger years shewn himself 
as the genius of his class, and been the wonder 
and idol of his parents ? While, on the other 
liand, he whose heaviness wearied his tutor, 
and called from him all evil predictions, sur- 
prises his friends by the late display of no vul- 
gar talents. 

I am aware, that, when the parents are at 
ease in the world, the mistake is of little import, 
— in the course of a long education it corrects 
itself; when however they are paupers, and a 
charity school the place of education, it may 
lead to miserable consequences. The lad who 
has an intellect too active to iix it down to 
strings of words and sentences he understands 
not, is soon disgusted with an education that 
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degrades him to a dunce. He throws aside his 
bookSy and delights his quick mind in inventing 
games, and planning innocent mischiefs. He 
becomes the head and front of all his playmates. 
—Good dames shake their heads at him, and 
mutter that he will come to no good end. In 
time the oft-repeated warnings of fearful mo- 
thers begin to work their effect upon his (eh 
lows ; they now follow him timidly^ and almost 
look on him as one marked out for crime. The 
solemn prophecies of dotards fail not to fret 
and sore his mind, conscious of its superiority. — 
He marks the change in his once co-mates — he 
grows prouder and more fierce. That good 
report and praise which good men deny him, 
and which is a want to his soul,he seeks and finds 
among the idle, the dissolute, and the worthless*. 
Petty transgressions, which a hard law, and 
not nature haye made crimes, excite his daring 
spirit : the cherished hopes which yet lingered 
in the few hearts that loved him, die away. 
They held him to virtue. Discovery and its 
attendant chastisements utterly kill in him all 

* ** Strength from truth divided and from just 
Dlandable, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet to glory aspires 
Vain glorious, and through infamy seeks fame.'* 

Milton's Farad. Lost, B. yi.- 

I 
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honour for good men, all desire of honest repn-^ 
tation, and leave in their place an intense 
desire of indefinite vengeance and a terrible 
love of crime. 

The case is not uncommon, the picture is 
not overcharged, but all will not trace the man's 
errors to the same source. We institute no 
deep search into the causes of moral corruption. 
We place the elephant on the tortoise, and then 
rest contented. The man's ruin is by one at- 
tributed to his neglect of the tedious duties of 
the sabbath, and by another, to bad company ; 
while a third instances his idleness, and a fourth 
his drunkenness. Each in fact brings forward 
what is but an evidence of moral degradation 
as its cause. 

Memory — as the most mechanical of man's 
powers, and the one which is least under the 
influence of wiU— demands no particular care. 
It attaches itself to every thing that interests 
the mind and fixes the attention; and it ac- 
quires readiness by a constant reference to, and 
accuracy by the habitual relation of past events. 
You will rouse the attention of your pupils 
by reading to them, and suffering them to read 
for themselves, historical or imaginative tales, 
which you may afterwards oblige them to write, 
or to repeat. 
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The first book you place into the hands of 
children should contain anecdotes of good metij 
and relations of good and great deeds. 

The only moral lessons which can work into 
their characters, are lessons of example, either 
drawn from books, or shown them in real life. 
Example stirs the child to imitation, and in 
this case^ not to imitation, for imitation's sake, 
but to imitation with love and admiration of 
the act imitated : hence a desire, and in time 
the will to do good and great things. Whereas 
drill him with moral precepts, and you but 
burthen his memory, without giving him any 
desire, and certainly no power to realize them. 

Many tales, altogether fitted for children, 
may be found in the old and new testaments % 
and I beheve in the rehgious books of every 
creed, which pretends to a revelation ; — ^many 
in Plutarch's Lives ; — others may be written 
with this view. 

But in these tales take heed, 1st. That the 
moral act be made to proceed fi'om the love of 
good and not firom any beUef in this or that 
form of religion : for virtue is the property of 
humanity, and not of creeds, or nations. And, 

2ndly. That the morality be never sentiment- 
alized: i. e. that the manner of the act be 

' See Appendix, xm. 
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never more insisted on than the act's-self : as 
that the good act was done in secret and kepi 
secret*. Nourish the good feelings of the 
child, and the man will always do good and 
for the love of good. Develope his intellect, 
and he will do good in the best way. 

Give him to^read portions of history. Of 
historical pieces, it would perhaps be best, to 
select those which would elicit in your pupils 
the love apd admiration of greatness: those, 
the events of which were closely associated 
with the daring, and fortitude, and patriotism and 
devotion, of some hallowed name. And without 
neglecting the great men of the ancient world, 
should you not rather insist upon those rare 
instances of heroism, which occasionally gleam 
through the dark pages of modem story ? For, 
are not distance of time and place, and difference 
of religious and political institutions powerfiil to 
deaden the practical injQuence of the honoured 
self-sacrifices of olden time ? Do they not 
pass before us but as the bloodless shadows 
of some splendid phantasmagoria, to which no 
human affections ever cling, save those per- 
haps of a few imaginative enthusiasts, whose 
fire bums but dimly, weighed down by the 
cold damp of the busy world ? 

* See Appendi3(, xiy. 
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Let him also read tcUes of imagmaiwn. - 

Of these there are two kinds. The one de-^ 
scribes the incidents of every day life in every 
day language. These, our inexperienced 
youth will naturally suppose are the faitisdvl 
pictures of the real workL Great care, there- 
fore, must be taken, that they acquire not from 
them &lse, and even harmful, notions. You 
must suffer no tale of this kind in thek handSf 
which gathers sympathy round a man of morbid,^ 
and therefore inactive, and false sensibility. 

None in which circumstances, and not hin 
own 'force of character, makes the -hero an 
olject of interest. 

None, in which improbable accidents, loiterj 
prices, the Deua ex machind, of mod^sn- plots, 
clear up aH the dilOBculties of improvident 
thoughtlessness. 

None in which " la petite morale^ is the 
moral insisted on. 

None ip which prudence is confounded wi& 
virtue, and honoured with her attributes : and 
lasUy, 

None in which success in life, and ex^bemal 
fortune, are made the rewards and consequences 
of virtue *. 

The other describes what is impossible, what 

* See Appendix, xv. 
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the reader, unless he be mad as Quixote or 
Couchu, knows never Lad or could have ex- 
istence. Iti> scenes belong not to this, but to a 
world of its own, and one not subject to the 
vulgar laws of ours. It ia objected to this sort 
of tales, that they give the child false notions 
of mankind; that they nourish in him all super- 
stitious fears ; and accustom him to an over- 
weening excitement, which unfits him for 
the plodding cares of business. Are these 
objections valid? and if valid, are they counter- 
balauced by superior advantages ? 

This kind of tales may be subdivided into 
two great classes, the eastern and the northern 
romance. 

Tlie eastern is purely phantastical. It has 
no moral end: it does not invite to reflection. 
The reader turns not from the tale to himself, 
but ratJier suffers his mind to wander wildly 
and uuprofitably in the boundless fields of the 
most extravagant impossibilities. It excites, 
nevertheless, an interest, if not of sympathy, of 
wonder and surprise at least. 

The cold imagination of boyhood is kindled 
by the gorgeous scenes of eastern faery. Won- 
der, however, is soon exhausted. We have 
but to become famihar with palaces of gold, 
and gardens which bear jewelled Iruit, to grow 
aweary of them. The genii have long since 
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lost their power. No giant kings now tremble 
before the seal of Solomon — the spirits of light 
and the malignant Afrits no more wage battle 
in the fired heaven — and no more the un- 
earthly goull holds her church-yard revelry. 
The cities of sleep and dreams have vanished, 
and vrith them the feathered maidens, and the 
winged horse, and the adaniant mountain, and 
the suD-darkening roc, and the beauteous sea 
isaid, who, as she combed her green hair, 
sang the troubled waters to their sleep. 

Old superstitions have passed away. The 
idols of sense have fallen to the ground, and 
idols of opinion now reign in their place. Fear 
flot then : httle risk is there that tale of genius 
oblin work strongly or deeply into the 
noagination of your child : it may atir him for 
the moment, and for the moment gain a belief 
vhich must soon die away : though, in ailer life, 
it may be oft recalled to adorn some strange 
vision, or to people some fantastic scene. 

Other is the moral of the romance of northern 
■chivalry. Its gay tourneys, its knightly war- 
bieaking a lance for their lady loves ; its 
armoured halls, its stately castles, and its own 
.beautiful faery land may indeed be pictures on 
jwhich the fancy dwells something eagerly. But 
.when the knight vows himself to the perilous 
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quest, or sallies foiih to redress wrongs, and 
to protect the weak, and to batter down the 
strong holds of cannibal or paynim giants ; do 
not his force of will, his power of endurance, 
his lojaltj, his undaunted courage, his sacred 
love of truth, his gentleness, his unselfishness, 
his devotion, sink into the heart and intermingle 
with its sympathies ? And do they not, through- 
out life, long after tale of romance has ceased 
to please, display themselves in a love for all 
manly and lofty virtue ? 

Let him early learn the popular superstitions 
of his birth place. The &ys and elves, the 
gnomes and sprites of our own country, the 
creations of our ancestors, our home's once &- 
miliar guests, have we driven them too firom 
our land? With joyous rout they no more 
sport in the moonbeams, nor dance their merry 
roundel on our lawns, nor sing to us in the mu- 
sic of the winds. 

The traditions of his hills — the whispered 
tales that haunted every mouldered tree, were 
once the wayfaring meditations of the home- 
returning shepherd, his choicest fire-side recol- 
lections. They animated for him the fidrest 
landscape — they endeared to him even the 
barren heath— they filled the vacuity of life. 
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and if he feared —his was a holy and a oheri Aed 
fear. 

Now — a Sunday-school is found in every 
village, every peasant knows his alphabet and 
his creed, and rejects the supernatural, (the in- 
finite and subUme in his being,) and has just 
enough intellect to disbeUeve and to laugh to 
scorn the simple wisdom of his fathers — but not 
sufficient to search and find in it a deepeif 
moral. Is then this veil of varied light and 
beauty which the imagination of a youhg world 
threw over this otherwise barren earth, rent 
asunder, and destroyed for ever ? or has it been 
but drawn aside for a moment only to be re- 
placed under happier auspices ? The last ge- 
neration believed — because it trembled; t^e pre- 
sent nor believes nor trembles; but will not the 
next, firom its love for the beautifiil^ cr^tefoir 
itself a poetic or imaginative beUef in all that 
is beautiful in ancient superstition ^? 

Poetry. They might read of our old ballads — 
the choice made with taste and judgment. 
Though of othet poetry, fitted for children firom 
the a^es of nine to thirteen, little is to be foimd 
in our language. Some few pieces of Words- 
worth might be instanced as models of what is 

^ See Appendix, xvi. 
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required. They are like every thing else he 
has written, masterly; so simple of compo- 
sition, that the child may comprehend, and of 
poetry so exalted, that the man must admire 
them : they are evidence that had he willed it, 
he had fully come up to the ideal of Herder "". 

■ " Mein Gott I wie trocken und diirre stellen sich doch 
manche Leute die menschliche Seele, die Seele eines 
kindes vor ! Und was fiir ein grosses, trefliches Ideal 
ware mir dieselbe, wenn ich mich je an Liedern dieser art 
versuchte ! Eine ganze jugendliche, kindliche Seele zu 
fiillen, Gesange in sie zu legen, die, meistens die ein- 
zigen, lebenslang in ihnen bleiben, und den Ton derselben 
anstimmen, und ihnen ewige sdmme zu Thaten und Ruhe, 
zu Tugenden und zum Troste seyn soil, wie Kriegs- 
Helden-und Vater-lieder in der Seele der alten, wilden 
Vdlker — welch ein Zweck ! welch ein Wort ! und wie 
▼iel wahrhafte Bestrebungen zu solchem Werke haben 
Wir denn? Reimgebedein und Lehrverse genug." Her- 
der Ueber Ossian und die Lieder alter Vdlker, 11 brief. * 



* My God! how dry and withered a thing many people figure 
to themselves the human soul — the soul of a child ! And what 
a grand and exceUent ideal did it present to me, when I attempted 
longs of this description! Wholly to fill a young, a childUsh 
toul — to store it with lays, which singly, for the most part, remun 
there — lifelong, setting its tone, and being to it an eternal voice 
to action and repose^ virtue and solace. What an aim ! what a 
word ! And how many genuine essays then, have we towards 
such a work ? Hymns and didactic poems in abundance. 
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C*est Tentendement qui voyt et qui oyt: c'est Ten- 
tendement qui approfite tout, qui dispose tout, qui agit, 
qui domine et qui regne : toutes autres dioses sont ayeu- 
gles, sourdes, et sans ame. Certes nous le rendons ser- 
vile et coiiard pour ne luy laisser la liberte de rien £ure 
(le soy.'*— Montaigne. Essais, L. i. C. xxv. 



We have said that history is an observed, 
as well as recorded, knowledge : and that as 
recorded, it may be acquired by conversation 
and by reading. Early then begin to converse 
with your pupils, but not magisterially ; seem 
rathei^ as though you sought to obtain from, 
than give, them information. Your conversa- 
tion will flius be not merely instructive : it will 
also call forth their powers of obseiTation and 
reasoning. 

Frequently also, question your pupils. To 
the form and matter of your questions, the 
child wiU be himself your guide. In form, 
they must be simple : their answers obvious. 
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When they relate to, and you would ascertain 
how far the child has understood, any thing 
which he has heard or read, vary their expres- 
sion. The child will be thus taught to attend 
to the sense of the words, rather than to words 
themselves, and to remember because he com- 
prehends, and not because he can repeat. 

As regards their matter : you must descend 
to the child's mind, and become a child ques- 
tioning children ^ : and by the child you must 
measure the ehild's answers. 

Now the' character of the childish mind is 
passivity. The child's will is obedient to the 
external world, and the wants of his physical 
nature. His individual being is lost in the 
number and immensity of the objects around 
him : they form his life, which is one continu- 
ity of ever varying sensations. But the tutor 
must work with the child's disposition. He 
must seek, therefore, to give his mind exten- 
siveness, by directing its attention to objects 
which it has overlooked ; and at the same time, 
to arouse it by his questions, to an accurate 
observation of them, by demanding exactness 
in the child's descriptions of their external 

* At first one of the most difficult of an instructor's 
duties, because one that demands a sagacity which can 
only be acquired by practice : but which practice will as- 
suredly give. 
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forms and characters. A first step to Natural 
History. 

Again, as Education is not the business of 
BO itiany hours in the day, but the business and 
the pleasure of the whole day, the tutor will 
follow his pupils to the play-ground, and will 
there mark the objects and events which catch 
and arrest their attention. On these, and his 
other studies and pursuits, he will question the 
child : and his questions will now urge him to 
narrate with clearness and precision": and will 
prove therefore, a fair introduction to that por- 
tion of History which treats of human actions. 

But the child's consciousness that all he 
hears, reads, sees, and does, is an object of in- 
terest to others, will go far to make every thing 
an object of interest to himself. Anxious to have 
something to narrate, he will be induced to give 
his attention to what passes around him ; and to 
observe and note events will become one of his 
first pleasures, and is the groundwork of a 
thoughtful character. 

■ With clearness always — with precision — only when 
the events are real. When they are imaginary, force of ex- 
pression, and a style which presses upon the hearer or 
reader facts and their impressions together, must be 
aimed at — if not by the child, by our youth, who must 
early learn to distinguish between what is mtended to 
give information, and what to afford pleasure by exciting 
sympathy. 
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^ But his najrations will be triyial and un- 
connected !" 

I often repeat and answer this objection, be- 
cause it is one which presents itself to the ridi- 
cule and contempt of every common mind. 
Must not the infant crawl upon the floor, and 
totter from arm to arm, and chair to chair, ere 
he is suffered to stand and walk alone ? Do 
not his limbs develope their strength regularly 
and progressively ; and that by being allowed 
free play and exercise ? 

Yet, forsooth, we expect that his high and 
mental £siculties shall acquire vigour by being 
swaddled and confined and spoon-fed : and to 
prove our expectation not ill founded, we per- 
chance example ourselves and our generation. 
We mistake the vigour and knowledge of years 
for that of a rational education. We forget that 
we may grow strong in spite of education — 
But what then are we ? Creatures who, com- 
paring their twilight of civilization with the 
darkness of the infant world, boast as though 
they lived in noon-day— chained wretches who 
have so long watched the dimly-reflected sha- 
dows which flit across the walls of their cavern, 
that they care no more to grasp at realities — 
changelings, who have contemplated the unna- 
tural bends and twists, the deformities of their 
minds, till, like flat skulls among the Tartars, 
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they have raised them to beauties. We kno# 
what we are, but know not what we may be. 
To us it is not given to measure the power and 
the majesty of the human mind. We may, 
however, clear and open the course for our chil- 
dren, and take care that, unshackled by opinion 
and imdiverted by golden baubles, they run 
their race gloriously; but we must not then 
shcmie their first weak efforts; nay, rather 
cherish and encourage them ; patient and confix 
dent that m time then* weakness will become 
strength. 

The child grows to boyhood, and with hi* 
growth his mmd asserts its individuahty . It now 
demands to play its part : it begins to mould 
into form, and to order and arrange the ever- 
changing shadows that flit before it. It gives 
them stability : and it applies to them the laws 
and conditions of its own existence*. Now 
begin its errors. The mind is not conscious of 
its own activity ; it works, but it does not re- 
flect, i. €. examine its workings, and it gives to 
the picture it creates, which painted on the 
same canvass, with the same colours, and in the 
same general outlines, necessarily wears a cha-* 

* ** Quale quid immediate sentitur, tale est. Erroris 
enim causa est medium : quia si objectum sensus esset 
causa erroris, semper falso sentiretur; sin subjectum, sem- 
per falso sentiret.".»Lfeibnitz Opera Tbeolo. vol. i. p. 9. 
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lacter common to the works of other mmdsy 
that objectiye reality which belongs to its ma« 
terialsonlj. 

The tutor's questions then may now be refiee- 
five J f . €, they may be such as occasionally to 
invite the boy to reflection. You may lead him 
therefore to compare his impressions with the 
phenonema which induced them, i. e. to more ac* 
curate observation of phenomena; and thus to 
reflection on the difierence between casual and 
careful, and close and distant, observation ; and 
to view impressions as determined by circum- 
stances. 

The bpy also, with what is variable, associ- 
ates the idea of constancy and immutability: 
the probable he views as certain ; from simi- 
larity he argues identity, and from accidental, 
essential difierence; and he confounds juxta* 
position with causality. 

Your questions must now urge him to 06- 
servation. He must observe old &cts more 
attentively, and search for new ones, and thus 
enlarge or correct his narrow or false notions — 
But, particularly in the study of nature, ques- 
tions may be asked not in words alone ; ex- 
periments also may be shewn the boy, which 
are at once questions and hints for him ; ques- 
tions of the validity of the explanations which 
he gives of various phenomena, and faints 
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Vhicb may leaul to the discovery of the te^ 
onen. In tune they may also be induttive. 
That is, they may lead him from the observa- 
tioli of the union of patticular facts or quali- 
ties in one body^ to the observation of a similar 
onion in all bodies, and thus to the knowledge 
of genfetal laws*. 

Never then put the boy to a book, the first 
lesson of which is to teach him a new nqmen- 
ckture, another language, followed by axioms 
and deductions all equally dry and uninterest- 
ing, because all equally out of the pale of his 
every day occupations. Follow up, for in- 
statice, the interest yon have already given him 
in plants, by insisting on their mord hidden 
properties, their medicinal and chemical uses ; 
and urge him to a larger knowledge and after- 
wards a scientific classification of them. 

From Botany you lead him to Chemistry, 
or rather with Botany you connect Chemistry. 
Awaken now his wonder ^ show him experi- 
ments, curious and strange : teach him, himself 
to experiment ; and after the first strangeness 

* How and in what cases these questions itiay be ap- 
plied, may be learned from Bacon's Learned Experience, 
his Novmn Organum, Part II., and the Second Part of 
Herschers Nat. Philosophy, in Lardner's Cab. Cyc. 

^ " MaXa yap f^CKotroffxAi rovro to iraiBos, to 6avfUil^€iVf 
ov yap aXXi; apxii <l)ikovo<fuas ^ odn;."—- Theat. §. ix. 

K 
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has subsided, give him the means, and lead 
liim to cumpare experiment with experiment; 
and take care that the experiments be such 
that they may be connected with some of the 
natural phasnomena, that they in some measure 
explain them. An explanation the boy will 
soon give: and on this it is that you must ' 
work. False it may be, insufficient, but its. 
fallacy and insufficiency once proved, anolhec, 
is sought for, and another, till one is found. ' 
which, by your questions and a series of es- ' 
periments, maybe so developed, may take a 
form so enlarged, that it may at length lead to 
a knowledge of inany of the laws of nature, 
all depending so closely one upon the other, 
all so interwoven together, that a thorough 
knowledge of one almost necessarily involvea 
a knowledge of tliem all. 

By questions you may also teach the boy 1 
mathematical, moral, and pohtical science, or 
at least prepare his mind for the severer study 
of them. Your questions must, first, be logical. 
They must lead the boy to the examination of 
the correctness of the relations he has esta- 
blished between his thoughts viewed as mere 
thoughts, and without reference to tlieir ob- 
jects, t. e. to logical truth. 

They must be, secondly, anulytical, i. e. ihey 
must urge him to analyze and exanune^Uj 
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notions, till he amve at their more simple und 
general forms. This question leads our pupils 
to deJine their terms, and thus to examine the 
notions which enter into them. It prevents 
them from laying too strong hold of opinions, 
»nd raising them to idols. It directs them to 
their internal experience, and the laws of their 
reason; and teaches them in the sciences to 
rest on these last, as in physics they have 
learned to rest on the ohservation of nature. 

They must be synthetical. Through them 
the boy must he led from what he does, to 
what he does not know. Thus yon may teach 
him mathematics and the severer sciences. — 
Vide, for instance, the Menon of Plato, p. 82. 
c. 2, Bipont Ed. 

But the views of the boy will he narrow 
and superfrcial — will he not content himself 
with them ? And then, this classification and 
arrangement of facts, is it not an obstacle in 
the boy's progress, and contrary to your prin- 
ciples, because a useless labour, and one which 
any work of science might have spared him?" 
That labour only is useless which has no 
definite and intelligible object — that labour I 
would spare the child : and show him labour 

t is to the civilized man, not a curse, but a 



With his views he will not content himself, 
K 2 
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if you^how him— ^and he 6nce feels-^that they are 
imperfect and superficial. And for what a&ier 
reason, I would know, are you placed over him i 
' But teadi him great principles, and they but 
dwell' in his memory, never comprehended. 
For you may twist the rope of sand, you may 
fixe the ocean, you may do any the most im- 
possible thing, so soon as give child- or boy- 
hood, other dian superficial views. 

The human understanding has its laws, 
against which it is vain to struggle. Though 
humanity advances, it advances but by centu- 
ries^ and if every age has its truths, it is be- 
cause every age has its experience. Each suc- 
ceeding generation in turn throws off, or suffers 
to die away, some much admired theory, or 
some long fondly cherished belief, to take up 
some other more suited, certainly, to its larger 
experience, but still too narrow for the men 
that are to come hereafter. 

So should it also be with individuals ^ in the 
different stages of existence, and so it is with 
them, — ^for no bad education can altogether ar- 
rest the progress of intellect. Do we not see 
the practical understanding thrown out in the 
busy world, its own proper school, each day 
modifying, enlarging, or rejecting its childish 

* See Appendix, xtu. 
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nolions? Does not the incapable, basbiul 
f outb, placed in situatioiis of trust, and brought 
into commerce with many men, actjuire much 
knowledge of men and manners, habits of bu- 
Biness, and an acute judgment on all the affairs 
of life? 

What, in the meaa while, is the fate of the 
speculative understanding, whose office is to 
enclose and arrange facts, and to compare toge- 
ther its notions ; and which is therefore deve- 
loped by thought and reflection? Does it 
make similar progress ? In those few, perhaps, 
who begin the work of education alresh, and 
take it into thdr own hands. With the large 
aiajoTity, howev^, it stands slill; groping 
|im<H)g dark prejudices, or bowing to vain idols. 
; But it may be here objected to me, that our 
'peeeiU education satisfies the wants of the 
community, for it produces learned, and the 
frorld makes practifal men. 

It seems to me, that the object of education 
is to produce men practised in busuiess, with 
enlarged minds and correct judgments, — and 
BKn of learning not unver.sed in the world. 
Now, as to our practical m£D, they owe tbeir 
knowledge, not to their education, but to the 
necessities of life ; all they have ever learned 
at school, they have long since forgotten, and 
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very little regret ; and as to our learned men— 
they are, what they are. But how great, I 
would ask, is the learning the youth can bear 
away from school, however yon may facilitate 
its acquisition ? So minute a fraction of that 
which he must afterwards acquire, as scarcely 
to desene mention. The importance of school 
education, then, can never consist so much in 
what it teaches, as in the method it uses, and 
to which from boyhood it accustoms the man, 
for acquiring and giving certainty to knowledge, 
and putting that knowledge to use. 

Now supposing, for instance, the boy learns 
the names of plants, and their classifrcation, 
what better is he ? Does he not still remain 
wholly ignorant of— are not his eyes turned 
away from — their properties ? He has indeed 
t,l command a brave army of new and strange 
terms, with which he might conquer know- 
ledge ; but knowledge with him is a well-stored 
memory ; and he who remembers so much has 
necessarily much knowledge. 

He reads, loo, authors on chemistiy, but 
never attempts an experiment, or confines him- 
self to experiments shewn him, and long since 
tried. His mind has no part or lot in these 
matters. In a word, he acquires learning, his- 
torical or imitative knowledge, but in reality he 
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knmcs nothing, though a great deal about every 
thing. He has no experience, and never can 
acquire it. 

In morals and politics, the same course is 
pursued. Principles often empirical, though 
Lffrom the manner in which they are taught us, 
Ijiand from the frequency with which we repeat 
K them Beemiugly great first truths, (often they 
bore but crude, or even false notions,) are drilled 
K/lsto us years before we can comprehend them, 
t^ Tley take position, therefore, in our minds as 
criterions, — touchstones before which we may ' 
bring all facts, to reject or to receive them, as 
they obey or are obstinate before our test. 
They form our prejudices, and cramp and tor- 
ture society into that dreary uniformity, which 
is so often held up as civUizatiou ; and which 
may, I allow, servo perhaps to refine our man- 
ners, but most surely narrows and hardens our 
hearts. They close up our mind's avenues to 
knowledge. Let, however, experience be the 
base of the speculative, as it is of the practical 
understanding, and vrith our years our minds 
will gather strength and growth, and our views 
bear just and fair proportion with our know- 
ledge, because grounded on it. Through ex- 
perience, we shall then travel on to knowledge ; 
and not, as now, through knowledge — I should 
■ay memory, — to experience. 
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Having, by your questions, somewhat roused 
the thoughtAil and reflective powers of your 
pupils-shaving turned their minds to something 
more useful and important iham romance read- 
ing ; make ibem now acquainted with foreign 
lands. Place before them relations oftravek; 
those particularly which detail the political, 
and domestic, and religious habits of different 
people. Begin with the accounts of nations 
whose climate and institutions widely differ 
from tho^e to which they are accustomed. The 
more strongly marked the contrast, the more 
certainly they will be struck by it, and the more 
wxious to find points of resemblance* By 
degrees lead them on to the knowledge of those 
countries which, in the same cUmate with 
themselves, hold nearly to the same customs of 
religion, &c., and nrge them to the observation 
of those differences which nevertheless charac* 
teri^ each people, 

By the study of geogrcfphpf give local habit- 
ation to this horde of nations, bearing all the 
i^ame grand features, though they are not, per- 
haps, c^t in the same mould, or wear the same 
colour. 

Enlarge their, notions of society by ih^ study 
of chrofwlogical hUfory, And first, let them 
sftudy the Ifistory of the social eonditim of. 
their fatherland, .wd of those countries viAk 
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which it is more immediately coimected. This 
will include a history of useful inventionSy and 
will lead them to observe the progress of man^ 
kind ; sometimes continuous, sometimes inter- 
rupted ; but too often confounded with the po- 
litical importance and state of civilization of 
this or that people. 

It8 political history. — This will show them 
the various positions in which it stands and 
has ^ood in relation to other countries. And 
when you find opportunity firom the dark scenes 
of war and ravage, and the more fearful ones of 
civil revolution, draw them to JioiBhow and 
when these are but the forerunners of a more 
decided and energetic character. 

Turn also the eyes of your pupils frequently 
back on their own childhood and its history. 
Keep up in them the memory of its thoughts, its 
hopes, and its fears, 9nd with that memory the 
consciousness of improvement — sometimes the 
consequence of exertion, at others of time 
merely. The idea of improvement, as a neces- 
sity and a duty, will thus fasten upon them, and 
urge them forward. 

Let them draw up an account or summary of 
their characters ; and their opinions on different 
subjects, those particularly which most intienest 
them ; their notions, never mind how crude or 
yague they may ' be, will with tiinj3 better 
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themselves. To this book of their Hvea let theiQ H 
add, as they follow each other, all the changes V 
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and modifications which take place in their 
opinions ; it will be> to them at least, an in- 
teresting work, the chronicle of their minds, and 
certainly not a useless one. Their first timid 
and bashful endeavours, which, to a stranger's 
eye, are the Teriest common-place, will become 
to the philosopher, in after life, rich materials 
for a perfect history of his own opinions, A 
species of individual history which is almost 
unknown. 

Let them read the biographies of relehrated 
men ,- place before them their actions and cha- 
racters, and institute them their judges. 

We have had our opinions so fitted on us 
in our milk-days, they have entwined them- 
selves so intricately around, and worked them- 
selves so deeply into our hearts, that we can 
scarce hope to throw them ofi" but with life. 
By mighty efibrts we direct our minds to fairer 
thoughts, hut with them our affections mix not 
kindly — momentarily they turn back to the sla- 
very whence we so labour to escape. The ty- 
rants and the conquerors of the world are the 
idols of our souls, success and a name noised 
abroad our criterion of greatness — not so our 
children. They, at least, shall no longer be daz- 
zled by treacherous names. They shall analyze 
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andexaminelhosefalseviitues which knaves and 
foolshave made current. They shall measure men 
by their powers and the use they have niade 
of iheiD, by the good they have done or sought 
to do to tie world, and with sup remest indigna- 
tion shall they TJsit all who have sought repu- 
tation by flattering the passions or prejudices of 
their cotemporaries ; or who have blasphemed 
greatness, by setting it on the shouts and 
praises of a mob. 

In studying the actions of celebrated men, 
Bee that your pupils talte a moral view of them ; 
but observe also that they measure them by the 
morality of the age and country which produced 
ihem. het them give to every man that meed 
of greatness which is his due; but beware, at 
the same time, lest, while they give praise to 
the man, they fall into admiration of deeds 
which merely the passions or interests of Ids 
age have crowned with glory : and lest any act 
blown and felt to be bad be made excusable 
by the end it was intended toftirther*. 

Butin history we find names which somesingle 
deed of heroism and devotion has immortalized. 
An unhealthy imagination, more allured by the 
splendour which waits upon greatness, than pe- 
netrated with the sense of greatness, dwells upon 
the accidents which called forth the man's in- 
* See Appendii, xvui. 
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nate power, and whoLy overlooks the self-dis- 
cipline by whicli he acquired that power; it 
forgets that the opportunities for greatness are 
few — and that these the great man alone seizes. 
Or how was it, that, when the gul]ih sent forth 
its pestilential vapours, and the Gods called for a 
victim, in all assembled Rome there was found 
but one Curlius ? And among that Swiss band 
of heroes, to a man prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves for liberty's sake, who besides Arnold 
Winkelried dared to break the Austrian line, 
and by his certain death to insure llie victory 
to his conntrymen ? Ouryouth then must learn 
that only great men can act greatly ; that the 
act of greatness only evidences the man's innate 
greatness, does not constitute it 

But it will be asked who are great men ? 
Crowds are there of poets, orators, historians, 
philosophers, and statesmen, who, it is true, may 
claim a professional greatness. But where are our 
great men ? Wliere are they, who have human- 
ized their giant powers, animated them with a 
moral sold, who have made that ideal perfec- 
tion, virtue, tlie central sim round which their 
thonghts, their wishes, their being, closed? Of 
such men, the history of humanity affords some 
solitary examples, honoured of after ages as 
"throned spirits" — in their own day and by 
their own people, sieved always with suspicion 
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and'ovcai horror, and sometimes rewarded with 
poistin or the cross. The greatness of these men 
must become the espeoild study of your pupils* 

Pl^ce before them statements, but stripy 
nanntive, of the moral condition and notions of 
d^erent people. Also rarions characters, each 
one realizing the moral of a particular sect or 
nirticm. And take heed that, in exaxmning 
fbem, they mistake not for morality, 

1 st That almost negative and always indolieat 
amiability, which is the result of mere tempera-* 
iiient. 

^dly. That stoicism which, undisturbed by 
passion or affection, lives according to certain 
rules and j^ecepts which it would make imi'- 
versal^ ai»i which are its own shortest cut to 
the supreme good. 

And 3dly. That they limit not morality to 
either the conduct or the sentiments : and 

4thly. That they neither hmit it to, nor con- 
found it with, legality. 

When you see your pupils drawing rules or 
axioms from their experience or their reading, 
or arranging facts under general heads; let 
your questions assume a critical form ; let them 
urge the boy to the reexamination of the grounds, 
character, and consequences of his opinions. 
The critical question implies a doubt in the 
mind of the questioner as to the correctness of 
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wbat has been advanced hy h\m who is ques- 
tioned, — in whose mind, by ihe way, it tends, 
to induce a similar doubt. 

Now doubt is a plant which rises slowly and 
painiully in the human breast ; it is an exotic 
that obserration brings there, small at first as 
the grain of mustard seed, but rapid of growth,, 
and demanding a nice care. For, at times, an. 
evil experience, or an unhealthy and fastidious 
taste, BO digs about its roots, so trains its 
growing branches, that it soon covers tho 
whole soul, and, with its shade, sicklies oar 
best affections, or kills our subhmest energies. 
It is not, therefore, to be left to a chance de- 
velopment; nor because its excess is danger- 
ous, is it to be smothered in its first growth. 

Doubt is either prudential or philosophical. 
Prudential, Istly, When it is of expectations, 
or of the results of endeavour. It then urges 
the man to a careful weighing of the probabi- 
lities for and against him : it prevents any pre- 
mature exultation, and prepares him for dis- 
appointment. Our tutor seeks to give it this 
healtliful development, by making his pupils 
practically acquainted with the events and bu- 
siness of life. 

Now the men of our generation are without 
experience, and are therefore guided ratlier by 
their imagination than their understandiags, 
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aud by their hopes or fears rather than any ra- 
tional calculation. If they be sanguine of dis- 
position, in the hazard of life, is not every 
thjow of theirs to be a main — and in its lottery, 
all their tickets, prizes? If, besides, men of 
pleasure, do they not exhaust life when they 
should but taste it, and boast as though they 
alone were exempt from the common lot of hu- 
manity? Their end, therefore, is frequently 
premature disease, always disappointment, and 
sometimes despair and self-destruction. 

If fear press more on them than hope, their 
life presents one scene of dismal indolence; 
they, do nothing, dare nothing — every accident 
must be a misfortune — every thunderbolt that 
falls, be directed against them. They have no 
happy days, for they can enjoy no sunshine 
because they ever see that small cloud in the 
distance, which is to grow into a storm ; most 
willingly they would cease to live, but that 
their fears reach beyond the grave *. 

■ I have here marked out the tendencies of an educa- 
tion which gives its pupils no experience. His own 
common sense and commerce with the world, of course, 
much modify them, as also all the other bad tendencies 
of all bad education. In truth it is only as it operates on 
the mass, and not as on the individual, that you must 
judge of a system. You must look into common life, 
and observe there the habitual, and unperceived, because 
habitual faults which it or neglects to uproot, or perhaps, 
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2dly. When hesitation^ ere we pronotince 
judgment on the characters of those around ns. 
With minds filled and elevated by the eonsci* 
ousness of the nobility of man^s nature, and its 
goodness, our pupils enter Ufe: but firom the 
practical nature of their education, they have 
also been compelled to study individual cha- 
racter, and to put each other^s talents to their 
best use: they are, therefore, aware that not 
efvery man has the same gifts ; and that, even 
though it were possible to trust every man, 
still it would not be wise to trust every man in 
the same way. — Carefully, therefore, they prove 
men; and select for their confidence, those 
iheyhave proved: but once proved and trusted, 
they never after visit them with suspicion. For 
oftrsehesy educated as we have been, we think 
ill of humanity; weakness, selfishness, wick- 
edness, are man's natural characteristics. In 
the enthusiasm of our faiths, we may, indeed, 
beUeve, that, with much pain and labour, some 
man-miracle may struggle up to virtue, but 
never that we can meet with him : we have, 

even cherishes into existence, and then ask yourself, why 
are these? When you have detected their causes in 
some error of education, you are permitted to insist upon 
the extreme tendencies of such an error. Your reader 
will thus more readily perceive its minor ones, which all 
men are too apt to view as faults of character which no 
education can overcome. 
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therefore, acquaiutance, intimates, but no 
fiiends : — none who possess our whole con- 
fidence and esteem. 

Moreover, parents are not slow to impress 
1 their children, particularly if they are rich 
id noble, a suspicion of the love of their fel- 
lows. 

In truth, I wonder not tliat we are so dwarf- 
ish a race, I wonder only that there are still 
giants among us. Tlie intellect, however 
straitly bound, may perchance throw off its 
chains and walk free ; — but the narrowed heart 
what shall enlarge, and what give confidence to 
affections shamed and numbed by the torpedo 
touch of a wakeful suspicion ? The fair show 
of kindness that gathers around our children 
ihey are early taught to look upon as the pur- 
chase of wealth, or the offering of pohteness. 
^-Sent out afterwards into the boy's world, 
school, their experience there confirms the 
bvth of this first lesson — a lesson which the 
crowd they are thrust among have equally been 
taught, and hare (the majority of them) realized, 
and are now acting upon. There the assem- 
bled children urge each other forward by ex- 
iple, to nourish a selfishness which conquers 
fo its own uses the conscience; there they 
.Jeam to sneer at all lolly sentiment, and to 
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shrink back from the severe eye of a sustained 
excellence. — With them a generous confidence 
is weakness of character. The inexperienced 
child, in whom are the germs of a higher 
virtue, is instantly seized upon and, till de- 
spoiled of his little treasure, hugged by the 
fawning parasites who grow up even in tliat 
small commnnity ; then is thrown aside, or 
observed only to be jeered and taunted at 
Nor in his disgrace does he find sympathy 
cjjiong the better portion of his school-mates. 
E'en they, though perhaps not sunk so low as to 
make a gain of their initiation in the mysteries 
of school-craft, are yet degraded enough to tri- 
iimpli over him, who has been merely guilty of 
measuring others by his own innocence. 

In such a moral atmosphere, is it wonder 
that the boy begins to blush at feelings which 
are the very crown and glory of humanity, and 
that though he cannot destroy them, he should 
laboiu- to repress their demonstration ? All 
kindness he learns to suspect — his heart eaten 
up with suspicion beats with a love that 
can have no object — and he grows up one of 
those moral anomalies, which excite our pity or 
our surprise; one of those virtue -babblers 
whom the hard world condemns of h)'pocrisy, 
little aware bow bitter a scene of self-condemn- 
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atioD is tbe life of him whose soul still aspires 
to rirtue, while his actions ever keep within the 
prescribed and customary bounds of a moral 
mediocrity. 

3dly. Philosophical — ivken of opinions. It 
is then elicited — by urgiug your pupils to 
define their notions, you thus teach them to 
think clearly; — by making them trace their 
opinions through all their consequences, they 
learn to think consequently; — and by stating 
the grounds or reasons which have induced 
ihem to form their opinions, to think logically. 

Do you also, on your part avoid giving them 
zeasons for opinions, or teaching Uiem opinions 
which arc to them incomprehensible ■, 

" On oubUe trop et trap vite," says Voltaire, 
when he again and again strives to impress on 
his reader the same truth. I too, perhaps 
something tediously, again recur to this great 
principle. The cliild, as he cannot by any pos- 
sibiUty realize it, must not be taught any opi- 
nion which, or the reason of which, is above 
his comprehension. For if the opinion is a 
truth characteristic of tbe age in which he 
lives and the station to which he belongs, be- 
lieve mc, be will airive at it ere long, and soon 
enough. Should it, however, be one which is 

' See Appendix, xix. 
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H fast wearing away from the minds of men, be- H 

V ing found too narrow for their wants or their H 

knowledge; and should you, nevertheless, make H 
it your business to press that opinion upon H 
your child till it gain his belief; or till, suppos- V 
ing it of that importance, it take precedence 
in his mind as a great principle, or as an ori- 
ginal and transcendental fact upon which is 
built, according to its subject, a whole system 
of religion, or morality, or politics ; then your 
child, I view him necessarily as of the com- 
mon lot of men, will follow one of two courses, 
— each pregnant with evil, and each opposed to 
the other, and yet each proceeding from the 
same weakness of character. Either he will 
cling to his prejudices and remain ever in the 
rereward of an advancing age, and thus be lefl 
alone and comfortless to weep over his despised 
and down-trodden idols; or, notliing hindered 
by his creed, he will eagerly participate in the 
changes which take place around him — changes 
often so rapid, that they permit no time for re- 
flection; and which, as they sweep away some of 
his principles, will most assured!)- shake the rest; 
and thus leave his mind or utterly dry and bar- 
ren, or, if he think at all, in a pcqjlexed or reck- 
less scepticism — which very soon wearied of the 
desert it has made for itself, or traces out again 
the shadows of the past, and strives to give them 
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r 'fe semblance of reality, or concludes that though 
I fell is false, all is necessary or convenient*. 
I '■ But let your pupils form their opinions from 
leir experience ; let them, with every enlarge- 
ment of experience, so modify their opinions, 
that no jar break in upon the harmony of their 
minds, and it is clear that in child-, or rather 
youth-hood, supposing a careful education, 
change of opinion must be frequent. To 
change of opinion, therefore, our youth accus- 
tom themselves, and the work of change is not 
in them work of destruction, but rather of edi- 
fication. In the intellectual world, they learn 
tiiat errors axe to be removed by truths alone, 
I end into moral and political life they cany the 
method, and demand — not how some evils 
\ may be destroyed without reflection on others 
J that may fill their place— but how they may be 
\ femedied, or how, by their removal, society 
I may he most advantaged. 

I >•■ The tutor must invite his pupils to converse 
I Wth and question each other and himself. 

The more numerous and varied the means 

I employed by the tutor for the development of 

r the character of his pupils, the more full and 

perfect that development. This is a general 

■ See Appendis, xx. 
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principle in education, and one under which fl 
the present rule necessarily falls. V 

It is, moreover, desirable that intellectual 
power be fairlj' measured. Now the clever lad 
answers readily, because he instantly catches 
some phase of every object to which you call 
his attention. Not so the boy of genius ; he 
requires to think, to meditate. A new country 
has opened to his view, peopled with a thou- 
sand thoughts, all whose relations with each 
other he cannot immediately comprehend. 
Hia first glance is confiised : — though he sees 
much, he sees nothing clearly. He cannot, 
therefore, immediately answer your, though he 
might himself ask, questions which would shew 
how limited were the views of his opponent, 
and how they might be enlarged. 

Now, supposing you an ordinary man, (and 
nothing is more probable,) and that your pupils 
are not permitted or accustomed to question 
you orl each other, the clever lad, whose 
powers though perhaps differing in degree are 
in character similar with your own, will stand 
higher in your estimation than he of genius. 
And in truth, there is in cleverness a vivacity, 
a volatile grace, which is peculiarly engaging. 
Bat the countenance of genius is like its 
mind, earnest, firm, settled quiet ; you would 
confound it with the fixed stare of vacancy. 
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H Ohen too, would you be ready to note down 
^1 the boy a blockhead, did not occasional flashes 
H of brightest intellect cancel your sentence. At 
H best, however, would he not remiun to you n sort 
f of Chinese puzzle, which you would fain put in 
order, and at length lay by in despair, as some- 
thing veiy pretty and curious no doubt, but of 
which you can make nothing ? 

Let, however, your questions be but the pro- 
vocatives to other questions, and he of highest 
intellect will soon fill the highest place. He 
will smooth the way for his comrades ; and the 
necessity under which he finds himself, of con- 
stantly meeting and repelling the quick andlively 
sallies of his clever antagonists will give him 
a greater acuteness of mind, a quaUty in which 
intellects of a high order often fail. His own 
questions, too, partaking of his character, will 
draw out the comprehensive powers of his as- 
sociates — will prevent them from generalizing 
on petty isolated facts, and will bring these 
fitcts to tlie great principles on which they de- 
pend. Hie example, also, will teach them to 
view their ideas in masses — as parts of one great 
whole — and not each one as something separate 
and standing apart : through fault of which 
men's minds are so often in contradiction with 
themselves ; so much so, that their great lead- 
^^ ing ideas never seem to have been brought and 
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collated together ; they dw^ell in their miDds,' H 
like the Trappists m their monasteries, where H 
each occupies his own cell, and tliough sepa- H 
rated from his neig^hhour hut by one litde wall, H 
has no more commerce with him than if the V 
Atlantic lay between them '. 

Again, it should be the great endeavour of 
an honest tutor, that his pupils acquire not ha- 
bits of mental dependence. But the conver- 
sation of a superior intellect, when it is merely 
instructive, and does not court the thoughts 
and opinions of those to whom it is addressed — 
when, in a word, the conversation is not reci- 
procal, differs in nothing from book lessons, 
save in so far as it may be especially suited to 
any one individual mind. Now, that in such 
converee the boy may much improve himself 
that his mind may become well stored and 
systematically, and rich in no vulgar know- 
ledge, is not to be denied : but his mind's wealth 
is tlien too often borrowed or inherited, he 
dares litter no coin which wears not his mas- 
ter's image and superscription; and he possesses 
no mines whence to recruit an exhausted trea- 



sury. 

A constant collision with miuds of about the 
same power with his own, will obviate this evil ; 



h^ 



■ See Appendix, No. xxi. 
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and will, besides, give your pupils confidence 
in themselves, and enable them luUy to realize 
the method you have taught them, and to apply 
it to those subjects and opioionB which most 
interest them. 

Again, as the mind of humanity, so also the 
individual mind has its histoiy '. The same 
great changes of opinion, which have at different 
periods filled the theatre of the intellectual 
world, though now vrith a proportional rapi- 
dity, press one upon another in our htUe re- 
pubhc ; and it is desirable that each change as 
it represents some phase of the human mind 
should as much as possible be realized. But 
the primal ideas of humanity, as they develope 
themselves in the understanding, take tho shape 
best suited to its knowledge and its powers. 
That shape, as it exists in the individual intel- 
lect is imperfect ; and it is only by comparing 
and collating it with others similar, as they exist 
in other minds similarly developed, that it ar- 
rives at &11 maturity — for a moment satisfies us 

With a quiet eye, therefore, the tutor or the parent 
I watch the, at times, strange opinions or curious scep- 
im wbich may by turns occupy the minds of his 
Lthful pupils. He will be aware that the mind must 
'n exhaust the extremes of error ere it con arrive at 

truth 1 ail he hu to care for is, that the mind have a 

hiitoiy. 
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— and is then thrown aside — because too n 
for our wants, or too superficial for our know- 
ledge'. Now, the tutor unchecked by the 
questions of his pupils, made to hiniself, or to 
one anotlier, would never suffer their opinions 
to attain this ripeness; he would be too eager 
to urge them onward'': unable altogether to 
abstract himself from his knowledge, and to 
view hiioself as one of their number, he would 
speak to them of opinions as errors through 
which they had passed, but which in fiict were 
for them still truths, and he would thus destroy 
the harmony of their minds. 

' " Qiiand on a detruit une errcur," cried Voltaire, 
" il se trouve toujours quelqu'un qui la reauscite." Once 
destroyed, no error can be revived. UnforCmiatelyi how- 
ever, we but bruiae the head of our enemy, and then re< 
tire in triumph. A short space, a little breathing time, 
and he rises again to the combat. 

If possible, let us gain no more half victories only. Be- 
ware, therefore, that you hurry not your pupils away from 
their errors, let them rather linger over and eithaust them i 
you will then never send into the world of those imbe- 
ciles who live among errors which they are ever refuting, 
only again to believe in them. 

>> *■ Hunc disertum pmsceptorem, prudenl«m quoque. 
et non ignarum docendi, esse oportebit, submictentem se 
ad mensuram discentis ; ut vclocissimus quisque, si forte 
iter cum puvulo faciat, det manum, et gradum auum 
minuat, nee procddat ultra, quam comes possit." — Quioct. 
Imtit. Orator. Lib. ii, § 3. 
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" The boys dispute with each other, but in 
these intellectual contests, if the tutor be not 
present to decide on the merits of the com- 
batants, and to rectity tieir errors, where is the 
use of the contest ? and if he be present, he 
then becomes an authority." 

Our youths dispute not uselessly — insomuch 
as all collision of mind tends to enlarge their 
ideas, and to make them clear, determinate, 
and consequent ' ; and not uselessly— as by fre- 
quent discussion they learn to express them- 
selves forcibly and pithily, to state their opi- 
nions and tlieir arguments clearly, and to tax 
their imaginations, and to look for new facts in 
nature or history, to elucidate them : and not 
uselessly — for the spectator, who, disposed for 
neither parly, examines and views the evidence 
of each, and blends together tlie truths he hears 
on both sides, and thus strengthens his powers 
of discernment, and accustoms himself to weigh 
well and decide upon the difierent merits of a 
question. 

The tutor is present to decide on the merits 
of the disputants — the manner in which they 



)y discussion principles are traced through aU their 
cozificquenceB, and according to the validity or invalidity 
of all the possible consequences of any principle, is the 
BriQcifleiltelf to be judged. 
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have conducted the dispute, but not on their 
opiDions; to turn their attentiou to errors of 
reasoning which they have overlooked; to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of their data ; to 
facts and the laws which regulate them, i. e. to 
Mstory and philosophy; to trench away super- 
fluities, to keep the minds of the disputants 
steadily fixed on the point in debate, and to 
prevent their memories, (and in youth memory 
is almost wholly associative,) from carrying them 
away into unnecessary and extraneous matter, 
and thus to discipline and correct them. 

" You will but turn out a race of brawling 
disputants, of trifling subtleizing sophists, who 
perhaps may deign to work on — re d-le Iter days." 

The life of our pupils is one of labour, and 
labour made agreeable by the rewards it insures 
them. But what generally is the education 
and characteristic of irreclaimable disputants ? 
Either they are merely practical men, i. e. men 
of uneducated and undisciplined minds who 
set their experience against that of the world, 
and who by some cross accident never generalize 
save on exceptions, and who answer all reason- 
ing with some little fact which, unfortunately 
for their hearers, has fallen under their own pe- 
culiar observation: or, they are general -principle 
men, who, without any experience of their own, 
or a very narrow one, have taken up certain 
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I principles {it is very little matter whether they 
Ibe partially just or false) which they din into 
ftm on all occasions. By them they would mea- 
^■tire and mould mankind, forgetting that all 
ilgreat principles, even in their apphcation to 
^ttasses of men, must be much modified by cir- 
'cumstances, and in their application to indivi- 
Huals infinitely ; or, they are bootmen, who mix 
not with the world, and have therefore no worldly 
experience, but who sit in llieir libraries and 
spin out tuie and subtle distinctions, cobwebs 
which they contemplate until on every thread 
seems to hang a universe. 

Now, have our pupils been thus educated l 
Can they have an education more practical, can 
they have one more speculative than this I have 
80 hastily sketched out ? It has been my in- 
tention at least to unite the advantages, and thus 
to avoid the vices of both systems: I do not 
flatter myself that I have succeeded, others may. 
" But this constant dispute begets the spirit 
-of disputation !" 

True, when men dispute for the sate of dis- 
^U putc, not when they discuss subjects in order 
H -fiilly tocomprehend them. For, why is our age 
H at once so credulous and so sceptical? Why 
H* ido we never conclude, or jump so eagerly at our 
H -conclusions, and then battle for thorn as though 
B .though they were truths — in actual life realizinf; 
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daily the fable of Uie knights and the gold and 
silver shield ? Because we have never learned 
to form opinions ; our instructors feared that we 
should form heretical ones, and, in hopes of 
preventing, furthered Jhe very evil they would 
have avoided. They thought, 1 presume, that 
truth grew wild on our shores, or ran about our 
streets like spitted geese in the land of Cocaigoo, 
—a man could not help stumbling on it. 

But how can the boy best form an opinion 
on any given subject f Surely by examining as 
many opinions as possible on that subject, and 
the reasons for them. And how can he do this 
most profitably for himself f By conversing with 
others ; by opposing opinion against opinion. 
For by verbal discussion more of his powers are 
called into exercise. 

Besides, subjects are not to be thrown among 
your pupils Uke bones, to afford the cause or 
sport of a batUe. They must discuss subjecta, 
because they wish to learn — not because they 
wish to show their learning. Nor even if mo- 
tived by this harmless vanity, incident to all 
young persons, are the intellectual advantages 
of discussion at oil lessened. For he, who be- 
gins the discussion, discloses his individual 
thoagbts and their objects, and thus calls out 
the thoughts of bis co-mates — thoughts differing 
from his own, in that they are perhaps isolated, 



1 
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superficial, the first glances of a quick mind ; 
cmd these thoughts, if they have already oc« 
cnrred to himself^ he will be enabled to direct 
to odiers ; and if new, he will examine, as they 
may perhaps modify, perhaps entirely change, 
his own views; for because rain of his powers, 
it by no means follows that he will cling to his 
opinions, — that the tendency of his education 
prevents. 

You may also as at meals, &c., propose 
questions or games which exercise the wit, and 
demand a quick perception, and rapid associa- 
tion of ideas, rather than any well-grounded 
judgment,— such as charades, simiUes, &c. 
But always keep in mind, that these are amuse- 
ments to lighten, and not to supersede, the se- 
verer business of life ; — ^that their object is to 
add a grace to the tone of conversation, not to 
form its base ; — and that though man must live 
in society, it is not necessary he should shine 
there. Nay, more ; woe be to him who is the 
idol of society. He is so worshipped by others, 
that he ends by worshipping himself; he turns 
his eye firom all high excellencies, and wraps 
himself up in his own virtue •. 

Music also cultivate ; it gives life and grace 
to society. Drawing; it fills up agreeably 

* See Appendix* xxn. 
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one's hours of solitude ; it developes in a// a 
taste for the beauties of form and of nature ; and 
to many J those particularly who are engaged in 
the more elegant manufactures, it will prove 
a useful accomplishment,— it will give them a 
delicacy of touch which will add value to their 
works. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" 'Tis manifest that Plato, who took a view of every 
thing as firom a high rock, saw in his doctrine of 
Ideas, that forms were the true object [of know- 
ledge, though he lost the advantage of this just opi- 
nion, by contemplating and grasping at forms totaDy 

abstracted from matter, and not as determined by it." 

Bacon's Instaubaiion, Sect. v. 



The youth approaches manhood ;^ his Umbs 
and features are more formed, they begin to ac- 
quire an individuality of expression and deve- 
lopment which was before wanting to them; 
similarly, his mind. The lines which separate 
it from other minds become mpre distinctly 
marked, its tastes are more decided, it is capable 
of severer and more continued thought^ its judg- 
ment is more correct, its views more extended. 

Now, for it is evident that by conversation, — 

never mind how intimate, or with what men, 

— a thorough knowledge of science cannot be 

* attained. Place into your pupil's hands^ book9 

M 
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which treat on those scientific suhjectSy the facts 
of which he has been studying and endeavour- 
ing to arrange ; and — 

1st. Let the books be historical merely; as 
histories of botany, chemistry, &c.; and let 
them, while they trace the origin and progress of 
any science, shew at the same time the extent to 
which it has been applied to practical purposes. 

These histories will enable your pupils to 
measure their advancement. They will have for 
them a peculiar interest ; they will be in some 
degree histories of their own minds, they will 
bring back to their recollection errors which 
they have struggled through ; they will point 
out to them others in which they are involving 
themselves, and shew how they may be avoid- 
ed. They will, besides, prepare them for those 
books which contain the principles of the 
science itself. 

2dly. As much of man's knowledge must be 
merely superficial, and much historical, do not 
suffer your pupils to range through the whole 
circle of science. Let them choose some one 
science which may be their especial study, and 
but glance over the rest. 

3dly. Do not press upon each one of them 
the same scientific instruction. You will have 
watched the growth and gradual formation o£ 
their several intellectual characters: you will 
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therefore know how best to direct their talents. 
Some will be better fitted for abstract, others 
for experimental science ; while a third party, 
though unable to embrace the whole range of 
any science, will readily catch and apply some 
of its truths. These will busy themselves with 
the results of scientific knowledge, and make 
science practical. A large number also you will 
find who have no taste for science or aught 
connected with it. And as science is not neces- 
sary to man's moraly it is not, therefore, to his 
well being. But they have knowledge of the 
world, they are men of business ; they see, al- 
most intuitively, the chances and probabiUties 
of life ; they know mankind ; they are prudent 
men. Now it must be the tutor's care that *, 
while they each develope their own peculiar 

» " The wisdom of God hath divided the genius of 
men according to the different affairs of the world : and 
varied their inclinations according to the variety of ac- 
tions to be performed in it. Which they who consider 
not ; rudely rushing upon professions and waies of life 
unequal to their natures ; dishonour not only themselves 
and their functions ; but pervert the harmony of the 
whole world. For if the world went on as God hath 
ordained it ; and were every one employed in points con- 
cordant to their natures ; professions, arts, and common- 
wealths would rise up of themselves ; nor needed we a 
lanthom to find a man in Athens." — Brown's Vulgar 
Errors, B. i. p. 20. 4th edit. 

M 2 
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talents, ail acquire so much general know* i 
ledge as will enable them to refer all lacts, ^ctsl 
the different sciences to which they belong, andll 
to understand that general train of reasomng^a 
by which the great truths of natural philosophy'] 
are deduced. 

Political history they have studied, in bo ftr I 
as it narrates tlie events, and describes the J 
changes in the manners and customs of difl 
nations, i. e., they have studied their extemal| J 
their material life. They must now turn their 
attention to the histories of thetr jninds. 

Place before them the biographies of oete- 
hrated men; but do not, as heretofore, bring 
their characters be lore a moral tribimal. Rather 
choose out men who may stand as tlie repre- 
sentatives of a class, or an age, or an opinion ; — 
public men also who must be judged by the 
events they have furthered, and the circum- 
stances tliey have sometimes ruled, and of 
which they have more often been the creatures. 
Begin with the men of your own country — take 
that period in its history which is richest in 
celebrated names ; compare together those g 
in the same and in otlier ways ; you will thui I 
find the character of the ago of great men— ^n^ { 
of that age in your country, by comparing k I 
with a similar period in the story of other counr j 
tries. 
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Of literary men : and of liim more especially 
I vith whoBe name some iiJea or systein is close- 
[ Ijr associated. 

Trace back the history of that idea: deter- 
1 ^ne how far it had been already developed, 
] aad the several steps, and by whom made, of 
' Ub development. Show what your author found 
' hjs systeni, and what he left it. Examine into 
. the moral, social, political, or physical condi- 
tion of his country, and his own individual 
carcumstances, and eeo whether they are con- 
[ nected with tlie history of his mind. Of great- 
t advantage would you fmd it to ascertain 
' flie men by whom, and the manner in which 
be was educated ; the Lime at whicli his sya- 
t^n first began to press itself upon him ; the 
books and men with whom he was then con- 
versant; liis first essays in it, &c. For a per- 
fect psychological history of an individual, 
^ery trifle is of consequence ; indeed, so much 
is necesaary, tliat it is yet a desideratum in li- 
terature, and likely to remain so. Attempts at 
such a history aie Rousseau's Confessions, and 
Alfieri's Memoirs — both great men ; but both, 
wheu they wrote their lives, impreased rather 
by what they were, tlian mindful of what they 
had been- Between their first and last sehes, 
there is a large hiatus. 
. Fnm a taJHe of the celebrated men of varmia 



countries, (of continental celebrity,) and to their 
Dames attach the pursuits by which they seve- 
rally acquired reputation. Make an average 
of those pursuits, e. g, for Eui'ope. Then, 
the proportion of numbers which the great 
men of any nation, allowance made for its ex- 
tent and population, bear to this average, will 
be a fair criterion of its internal life and activity 
at any given time : and that which, crBteris pa- 
ribus, they bear to the great men of any other 
country, of its life and activity relative to that 
country. 

Mark also, how these men were, each in 
their own country, connected with those of 
its institutions which they represent, and which 
should have supported and rewarded them : you 
will thus find how far these institutions are ge- 
nerally useful, and how far in each country they 
answer itie ends for which they were intended. 

Form now another table of tlie celebrated 
men of e. g. your own country (nationally cele- 
brated} : compare together their several modes 
of greatness : the numerical pro]3ortion which 
these hold one to the other, as compared with 
the same proportion in on European average, 
now made exclusive of your country, will be a 
fair guide to the character of its activity, the 
idea which dominates it, its spirit. 

When you have in these, and similar ways. 
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prepared their minds for larger views of history, 
give tbem histories which gather the fate and 
fortunes of a nation round that master idea 
which is its chxiracter and life in the world of 
hwnanity* 

^^ But if there be a nation which has no such 
idea ?^' Then has that nation no history ; it is 
to the world of nations, what the individual, 
who but eats, sleeps, and dies, is to the world 
of men, not worth the memory* It represents 
nothing, it is no nation* By treaties, or by 
wars, it may indeed have copie in contact with 
great nations, and thus have earned a line in 
the page of their story, but its deeds are of no 
more importance to the after world, than are 
to us the alliances of a Tartar chief, or the here- 
ditary hatreds of an American tribe. 

^^ But supposing the historian take a f^se 
view of a nation^s history." 

His may be a narrow view : it can scarcely 
be a false one ; and even if a false one — ^your 
pupil has been taught to think for himself, not 
to pin his faith on other men^s words ; and you 
may so direct his studies, that he will soon 
detect the errors of his author, i. e. if he have 
a thoughtful mind ; and if he have not, err he 
always will ; and whether he err in this, or that 
way, is of little moment. In the mean while, 
he learns to take a philosophical view of his- 
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■ loiy. its events, thus treated, gain for him an* I 
I otber and a higher interest, for they are traced^ I 
I to their causes, and knit to mankind. I 
I Nations then, no longer occupy the world's I 
B theatre with wars begun, — only that there may 1 

be necessity for a peace, or with peace pro- 
claimed, — only that it may end in a war V 
Historj' will rather be of opinions, principles, 
the great springs which set in motion large bo* 
dies of men. To them events will be suboi^ 
dinate, of them exemplifications. Different ages 
will then mark different steps in the progress, 
and different nations different phases in the 
character of humanity. 

Do not confine yom'self to the history of those 
nations which draw their civilization from a 
common source. Follow the system you hare 
hitherto pursued : contrast civilization with ci- 
i-ilizalion : weigh well, and with no prejudiced' 
mind, the merits and the faults of each ; — nei- 
ther carried away by the activity and energy of 
European life which is apt to induce an earth- 
ward and self-seeking spirit, and which is _ 
often as soulless as the automaton movements of, 
those Chinese figures whose ever gaping moutbtf 
and wide opening eyes, and ever recurring cir* 
cles, were among the wonders and joys of oirf 



■ See Appendix, sxm. 
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infaoef ; — ^nor yet allured by the calm msgesty 
of Eastern contemplativeness which is not sd- 
dom the mask to an indolent si^lf^basement, or 
a psoalyzing scepticism that seeks to reduce 
life to the functions of an oyster. 

Biegin a more ca/refM study of the Uitm and 
institutions of your country. Examine into 
IheJr history and their efficiency*: see whether 
iSbey accord with themselves and each other ; 
and whether one and the same q>irit breathes^ 
throughout them. Observe attentively those 
liBrWS which have been enacted to suitpaxtlculaiP 
jj^uipoees, and winch are now either inexpfica^ 
ble, or fidlen into disuse through age or i^ 
change of circumstances; and those institutioiui 
which have been of large pr<miise and no pet^ 
iDimaace, or which, once of great power bsd& 
influence, eate now — or altogether fallen into cdu-* 
tempt — or at best but hngeiing in protiactecl 
and impotent decay. You- will thus learn 1^ 
distlngmish what in any present state of thingS) 
h of duraUe, and what of temporaiy exists 
ence. 

Read too^ the history of your national Ktera- 
iure * ;— *ut a history, wMeh fliough it conliaitt 

''With ft; might be joined, or to it m^ be aft er warc h 
addedy a Histoiy of Art; and the wh«le would thvg 
fonn a complete series of pictures represeotiag^ tfaft idea 



r 
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is not confined to descriptions of, and examples 
from, tlie works of your best writers. 

Let your author be one who has taken a 
complete view of the state of literature at the 
period up to which he carries bis history 

2dly. One who has traced its several steps up 
to that period, and their connexion. 

3dly. One who shews the reason of them, and 
why literature has talien that rather than any 
other direction. 

And lastly. One who marks out the extent of 
its influence at different periods: lst,asregards 
the numbers who have shared its enjoyments ; 
and 2dly, as regards the degree to which it en- 
tered into their lives and characters. You 
must yourself connect it with the history of 
the manners and customs of your country; 
you must examine, whether the taste of the li- 
terati, at any given period, is the taste of their 
class, or of their time. You must therefore 
compare the works written for the educated 
portion of the community, with those that are 
the favourite reading of people. 

The history of your national morality, and 
Ist, of morality as it is developed in act, i. e. or 
a statement of the moral condition of a people in 
different stages of their existence ; 2dly, a ca- 
oT imaginative beauty b its several stages of progresstre 
national development. 



1 
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talogue of the crimes and virtues by which any 
time is characterised — but a catalogue raisonni, 
which at the same time shews you whether 
crime was isolated, whether the effect of pas- 
sion, or necessity, or demoralization ; — a cata- 
logue which looks, not so much to the heinoiis- 
ness of crime in this or that age, as it seeks to 
ascertain the feelings with wliich — never mind 
how liglit its stain — it has been regarded at va- 
rious periods by the great body of the people ; 
a catalogue, too, which insists not upon great 
virtues, nor heroic self-sacrifice, but on the still 
moral of domestic life, — which scarce mentions 
Uie names of courts, but dwells long on the in- 
dustry, the content, and the gradual improve- 
ment of the labourer, and which, by directing 
away your eye from splendid names, makes you 
feel the immensurable importance of those col- 
lected units which mate up mankind, 

2d]y, A history o/morality, or of the moral 
notions which determine the acts of a people. 
But the morality of European nations is to be 
found in the books of their religion. The his- 
tory of the morality of any European nation, 
therefore, is the history of the changes tJirough 
which e. ff. Christian moraUty, as developed in 
that nation, has passed; and of the various 
points of view from which, at different periods 
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of its hiskorj, that nation has considered its 
moral duties, and their relative importance. 

Sncb a history will contain, therefore, a hisn 
toiy of Christian morality. This will be traced 
to its original : it will be compared with the 
moral of Eastern creeds and nations, and of 
the Jewish ritual, and with that of the Gredooi 
philosophers. How it has advanced, how ad- 
vantaged manhind,must be impartially set down* 
deither, while your author traces, to its opera* 
tioninuch of the world's moral progress,, must 
he ovedook the evil passions and dispositions, 
which it has at times seemed to sanctbn. But 
h« must judge not rashly ; he must view the. 
minds on whom it operates, and their* cirs 
qtmiatancesy and account for its perversion, to 
iU. He must find how far morality, which,-'"^a& 
it works on the man's sdlf and is the rule of his 
internal life — should have for its duty and the 
end of its aspirations and continued, struggles, 
that man's own perfection ; and which, as a rule 
o£ conduct, as it is to affect others,r<-should 
but aim at their earthly good and well-being ^r 
he must find,. 1 say, how fiur morality, thxou^ 
the confused misgliag ef these its. diverse ob«* 
jecta,, (self-perfection wod other's happiness,), or 

• Vid« Michaeli8» Moral. Thmi i. tec. 10. 
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its isapposed snbordination to, and dependflnce 
on other notions, has been either diverted from 
fceneficenee, or hurried away into the career «f 
;a blind and mad fanaticism ; and he must shew 
how, €ven in the midst of this most feaiiul cor- 
ruption of the moral blood, there gleamed fordi 
individual examples of a virtue * which is to 
be revered in proportion to the obstacles it had 
to break through and overcome. 

* ** Insbesondem finden wir, laut dem Zeugnisse der 
Geschichte, dass unter jedem Volke, und zwar gerade zu 
der Zeit, wo das uberhand nehmende Bose alle Religion 
und Sitdichkeit, zu ersticken drohete, Marnier aufstanden, 
die v(An hohem Geiste der Gottlichkeit beseelt, sieh mk 
der inn^ten Uberzeugung fiii Gottbegeisterte und In^ 
spiriite hiehen. Manner dieser Art waren in den &ii- 
hesten Zeiten, in Indien, ein Brahma, Krischna und 
Buddha: in China, Fo und Konfutse ; im Westlande, Abra- 
ham, Moses, mehrere Propheten des Judischen Volks ; 
Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Numa, Socrates, &c.'** — EJchter. 
Cristenthum, C. Vf. p. 163. 

* We find especially, according to the evidence of faittory, 
that among every people, and just at the time when evil, becoming 
ascendant, threatens to extinguish all religion and morally, men 
have arisen instinct with the higher spirit of the Deity, who have 
viewed themselves, with the strongest inward conviction, as the sub- 
jects of direct divine inspiration. There were men of this de- 
scription in the earliest times : in India, a Brahma, Krischna, and 
Buddha; Jn China, Fo and Konfutse; in the West, Abraham, 
Moses, many prophets of the Jewish people, Zoroaster, Pythago- 
ras, Numa, 43oenrtesy &c. 
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Philosophical history will open the way to 
the study of philosophy itself; an opening, 
however, of which few will avail themselves. 
I am not so fond as to hope that the progress 
of inteDect, and the advance in knowledge 
which I have marked out as probable, wiD ever 
be realized by the majority of our youth. The 
higher the point for which we strive, the greater 
the difficulties we have to surmount, — the 
smaller will be the number of those who ac- 
company us : hourly they will drop off. The 
crowd will rest contented with that empirical 
knowledge of the mind which they cannot but 
acquire in the course of a long and thoughtful 
education ; for their faces are, and always have 
been, directed templeward. To a few, how- 
ever, it will be given to lift up the veil, and 
view the spirit in its shrine. These few will 
devote themselves to the study of highest phi- 
losophy, — of the laws of thought and of the 
human mind. 

Now, because it was only after he had ap- 
plied his powers of thought to various subjects, 
that our pupil was made acquainted with the 
thoughts of others upon those subjects; and 
because thought has not yet been made the ob- 
ject of thought, it would be well that you 
should urge those of your youth who desire to 
make the mind their study, unassisted to begin 
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to reflect upon themselves, and afterward to de- 
clare the view they take of the mind, its laws, 
and the extent and certainty of its knowledge. 

Their first essays will be weak, and most pro- 
bably maj'ked, as first essays on all large sub- 
jects by differences, -which, though at first 
small and trivial, by degrees become more 
marked, till at length, as their views and their 
method approach development, they grow into 
distinct contradictions. To this point, how- 
ever, your pnpils must not arrive. Place, there- 
fore, before them the resnlt of their systems — as 
seen in the works of those authors who have 
carried them to their fiirthest consequences, 
and consequences against which, together with 
their systems, the common sense of mankind 
has entered its protest 

Now, if fixim infancy your pupils have 
learned to honour and to love knowledge — if 
they have before them no examples of tliat 
fondness for opinion which, with a fixiward 
obstinacy, clings to every little it has once ad- 
vanced; nor of that delicate subtlety which 
ca^-ils at, and witli a thousand forced excep- 
tions entangles and embroils the clearest rea- 
soning—if the " moral of their wit is plain and 
true," will they not unanimously throw aside 
their crude theories f And if even the least 
advanced, the moat gross and seusual among 
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ihem, never seek to widen, but rather to dimi- 
m&k the distances that separate them from each 
other, will not they who have devoted them- 
iselves to science, and who in that very devo- 
jtion hate crushed all the petty feelings of envy, 
»will they not, thus prepared, unite together in 
on enquiry into the best method of treating the 
liigh subject before them ? — Their first attempts 
will have warned them away from those rapid 
Jbut exclusive' views which declare themselves 
in rash hypotheses, and so preclude all pre- 
vious analytical enquiry into the nature and 
character of knowledge ; and which with the 
aid of dogmatism build themselves up into nar- 
row systems from which, though we may force 
.and crowd into them many of the mental phe- 
nomena, we are fairly compelled to exclude the 
more stubborn and unyielding. And how do 
we exclude them ? We denj their existence. 
We compress the elastic and giajat mind into 
some iron box hermetically closed, so that no 
experience, no tossing to and iro on the trou- 
bled waves of the world may disturb its qui- 
escence. TherCy stinted in its growth it pines 
away for want of breathing room, tiU it is at 
length reduced to the very type of the system 
that was meant to represent it: and now, 
should any rude shock break its speU, with hi- 
therto untried and unknown power, a moment 
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perhaps it may rise majesUcally to heaven, hut 
soon oppressed by the immensity and the 
grandeur of the worlds which open to its view, 
it retires again to its narrow prison, where all 
is at least determined and tangible. 

They shall examine knowledge, analyze it, 
until they arrive at those great general forms 
under which all Imowledge may be subsumed; 
and according to these forms they shall draw out 
their chart of the human mind. That chart 
must be perfect ; it must exclude from the mind 
nothing that is in it, and it must determine only 
its most general and therefore simplest forms. 
—These forms, or primal ideas they will trace 
back in the individual to their infantine and en- 
veloped state. And from history they will shew 
that — though sometimes one, sometimes another 
may have been thro^Ti more prominently for- 
ward — the rest entered, and necessarily entered 
«Dto, and held their place in the mind of the 
age or nation. In a word, they will shew that 
these ideas are to humanity what life is to the 
species, the same and ever-during in the midst 
of individual decay and individual death : and 
for that purijose they will study first tlie history 
of the individual, and afterwards the philoso- 
phic history of mankind. 

But to these ideas, as existent in the mind, 
are attached certain facts which realize them, 
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and which have oljective existence. How do we 
then arrive at these facts ? If through sensa- 
tion ; — is there any thing in us which first makes 
sensation possible ? Anything which, though 
the phenomena of sensation are fleeting and 
variable, never fails to accompany them, and , 
itself wears a character of necessity and uiu> 
versality, and therefore exists a priori. — And 
again ; what are the forms of intellect by which 
these phenomena— presented to us all simply, 
though in such rapid succession — are knit to- 
gether so as to form objects ?— And this chaos 
of objects ; — ^by what power do we range it in 
beauteous order, and then view it as a master- 
piece of creation f And objects ;— how knoir 
we that tliere are objects existent without us ? 
Is it by a train of reasoning, or — by a careful 
analysis of facts, or — is it a simple fact on which 
man cannot reason, and which he accepts as a 
point of departure, and one beyond which he 
cannot look ? 

The tutor will aJso induce his pupils to put 
their thoughts to paper. But he will not, for 
lliat purpose, pursue the system of our schools, 
where themes are doled out by the week, with- 
out regard either to the capacities of those who 
are to compose them, or the subjects which 
most occupy their minds ; and which therefore 
prove mei-e common places— to whicli the writ^ 
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attempts to give an aii of greatness or of no- 
velty by a mouthing or a tinsel style. Obsene 
what attracts the attention of yoiir pupils ; 
leam what are their subjects of serious con- 
verse; on these let them write ; and ask of them 
not so much a freedom and grace of expression 
as ideas and order in their ideas. 

Do not let them read authors for their style. 
Every man who has something to say — if his be 
a disciplined mind, if he be a clear tliinker, will 
say that something well. His mode of ex- 
pression may be peculiar, but its peculiarity 
will form its beauty. Whereas, if he seet to 
imitate the style of another, that moment he 
finds his powers crippled; he is in the case of 
a man who speaks a foreign or a dead lan- 
guage. His attention is turned rather to the 
how he sliall express himself than the what he 
shall say ; and that which should hold a minor 
thus occupies the first place in his mind. If 
more practised, — he speaks not only with an- 
other's mouth, but thinks with another's reason : 
and the highest praise you can bestow on him 
is, that he imitates a wise man tolerably '. 

■ Alle die eine gelerDte Sprache gebrauchen, gchen 
wie in einem Traume det Vemimft einher : sie denken 
in der Vetnunft andier und sind nur nachahmend weise ; 
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LANGUAGES. ■ 

To the poor man, the study of lan^ages U I 
useless^ — lie is educated Dot to write but t? H 
work ; not, however, to work like the wheels of H 
a steam-engine, but like a man who has wil], 1 
intellect — like a man who belongs to humanity, 
and knows and feels the place he holds there. 
His soul alive to beauty, his mind a treasure- 
house of rich thoughts, his heart filled with the 
good and great deeds of olden lime, his me- 
inoiy stored with choice facts, and his judgment 
strengthened by a knowledge of the history of 
mankind, and a sense of the necessities of poli- 
tical life,— our pupil labour8,aslie has ever done, 
cheeriiilly. His simple meal satisfies him, his 
children's education is his evening care, social 
converse, the pubhc gardens and public build- 
ings, or the more retired country walk, odom 
his holiday hours ; he has learned to enjoy 
every thing and to be disgusted with nothing. 

denn ist der, der die Kunst fremder Kuostler gebrauctdt 
darum aelbst Kunstlcr?"* 

Hebdem Zcb Phil, und Gesch. B. ix. S«c. S. 

• All nho make use of a leirned languige, but plunge theiD. 
lelvei, » it were, in ■ dreun of reason ; they Ihint with tbc 
reuon of ctbpn, ind ircwiK only si KCond-hanil, Fotisbewho 
oiil.ti UK of the ut of olhcr utisu thndbrt himteV im artiitl 
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rNow what can the study of languages teach 
btmP They are usefiil to the historian, the 
grammarian, the philosopher ; they must be 
taught, therefore, but learned only by the 
weaJthy — the men who represent the literature 
of the country. 

" Should, however, a poor man's son shew 
any very strong and decided taste for lan- 
guages?" 

Then bis taste should not be crossed, but 
rather encouraged : take caxe, however, that ho 
have the taste and the talent. And assure your- 
self that the country will ever gladly support 
and encour^e all talent which is extraordinary, 
or rather that such talent will support itstlf 

" At what period should our pupils begin the 
study of languages ?" Much evidently depends 
on the use intended to be made of their know- 
ledge of them. — Do they leara a language for 
I its literature i — Do they leam it for the pur- 
poses of business, or of conversation f — If the 
Study be of living languages, and the end de- 
aired be the power of conversing in them, a 
good pronunciation is of some consequence. 
But generally speaking, a good pronunciation 
in a foreign language is not attainable — except 
perhaps by residence in the country itself— 
after the muscles, &c., have once formed them- 
•elves to the utterance of a certain set of sounds 
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only- A living language should, therefore, be 
learned almost in infancy. It would, perhaps, 
be well, therefore, did wealthy parents pro\-ide 
theirchildrenwith a foreign nurse, that they might 
acquire her language as they acquire their own, 
without any conscious labour on their part : — ■ 
tliat, placed in the schools of his native land, 
the boy might soon forget that language, 
to be denied j but in after Ufc, a little study would 
soon recal its memory, and its sounds would not 
seem strange either to the ear or the tongue. 

I think one foreign language sufficient: seve- 
ral would confound the child. Besides, he who 
knows two languages, and pronounces them well, 
will more readily acquire a third, and pronounce 
it better than he who never has spoken other 
than his own. 

But there may be a choice as to the language 
the child should learn. It shoidd be one which 
may be of use to the man. Choose, therefore, 
a language that has a large literature, that ig 
spi^ad over a large territory and a coimtry that 
is in political and commercial relations with 
your native land. And let it, in its construc- 
tion and organization, as also in the words and 
sounds it gives to them, differ from your own 
as much as possible; and the more various a 
numerous its sounds the better. 

If, on tlie other hand, your object be only 
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literature, ivhetlier of a dead or a living lan- 
guage — it is then unnecessary to begin its study 
early in life. I doubt even whether before the 
sixteenth or seventeenth year. For to make the 
study of language agreeable, the boy must feel 
that he is to gain something by that study : and 
he, who sees the thousand native volumes in his 
tutor's library, cannot well understand why he 
is to puzzle over some six or eight foreign 
books that he may have another bterature 
within his power, though he is yet wholly igno- 
rant of his country's: to the boy then, the mere 
study of languages, is ever a dry and a barren 
one — for it is labour without compensation. 

But if the youth have hterary tastes, and 
show some desire of making himself acquainted 
with the intellectual productions of other coun- 
tries : or if he have traced back the history of 
bis own native land, and has found that it owes 

Iits civilization, its arts, its first sciences, &c. 
to a people whose language, though not their 
literature, has perished with them ; and if cu- 
riosity can now urge him on to continued and 
fresh exertions, and hope sweeten toil, — is it not 
then time enough to put him to the study of lan- 
guages ? 
Moreover, I believe, that you will thus pro- 
duce — if not many who can round a period oi 
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turn a verEe — more and sounder scholars thajl 
by the present system : because men who hare 
begun to learn only after they have begun to 
think are more readily strack by the peculiar 
genius and character of any language they study, 
and of ihe authors who hare written in it, than 
those who hare thimibed its grammars from in- 
fancy, and &om infancy confounded the opi< 
nions and notions and habits of those who 
spoke it, with their own. 

Grammar, as it contains those rules which 
may assist* your pupils to speak this or that 
language correctly, should also be read iu the 
higher forms ; but as it contains the laws of' 
speech generally, as it treats of the philosophy 
of language, or of the laws of thought and the 
oniTersal expression of thought, it must be left 
to the metaphysical student; and to the philo- 
Bt^bical historian, when it analyses words and 
traces them down throngh various languages 
and significations till it arriTe* at their origin 
aiid primary meaning. 

Grammar, in these last, two senses, is properly 
the study not of the boy but of the man. But 

» " Whicli may assist," not leach. Practice only 
win teach inen to speak correcdy ; the rules cf grammac 
win but assiit them iu doubtful casei. 
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though it does not form part of our general 
education, a knowledge of it must be required 
of him, who is to be the instructor of youth,— «a 
knowledge certainly of philosophical, and at 
least an acquaintance with historical grammar. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Quid enim mihi gratius esse potuit, quam lit inter 
plures Deos, Maximum aliquem eundemque optimum 
Deum Yirtute omnimod^ et pietate ante omnia coli de- 
bere, tanquam veritatem indubiam, ubique sanciri, per- 
spicerem? Quid demum post expiationum lustratio- 
numque solennia, in se ipso eequiiis, aut gratiae Divinae in 
corde operands certius signum, aut tutius in peccatorum 
abolitionem remedium excogitari potuit, quam ut homines 
ob delicta sua indmS dolerent, ab iisque resipiscerent? 
Quid justitise Divinae tandem magis congruum, quam ut 
unicuique sive in hac vita, sive post banc vitam, pro ra- 
tione actionum, verborum et cogitationum suarum prae- 
mium vel paenam retribueret Deus ? Quum hasce igitur 
eximias viritates seorsum parassem, disquisivi porro, quid 
hisce adjecerint, vel quidem adjicere possent Sacerdotes, 
unde certior fidei circa salutem aetemam daretur norma, 
aut yitae integritas, sanctitasque magis promoveretur, aut 
communis ubique stabiliretur concordia."— Ds Rel. 
Gent. Hsbbert db CHBaBUBT. 



It will not have escaped observation, (particu- 
larly in these days^ when all education is moral 
and religious, and the people's little else than 
religious,) that, on religion the boy has yet re- 
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ceived no instnictioii, save what he might gather 
from the sacred tales and various rehgioits cere- 
monies of difTerent nations. 

1 must own that I approach this part of my 
subject with fear: its importance awes me. I 
feel that against me is tlie universal prac6ce of 
all nations. For, universally the child is edu- 
cated in the religion of his country, or his pa- 
rents. With me however I beheve, is the 
common sense of mankind and their history, 
and with me is the experience of individuals. 

I assert then, that you cannot develope reli- 
gious feeling in the boy by pressing on him tho 
truth of this or that creed, and the duties it 
enjoins. 

Go back to the days of your infancy and 
boyhood ; you hung with dehght over the sim- 
ple tales of the Bible. But your ideas of God 
and man, were they orthodox Christianmn ? I 
do not ask, what you said you believed, what 
was your nominal creed, but whether you had 
a creed, and what that creed was f 
• You had no creed'— but indefinite notions, 

' " Dasa Kind und der Kbdiaehe," snys Voss, " fa»aen 
nicht was der Mann Gottes sagt; sic empfangen nur 
Wort nicht Offenbarung *. 

• " Children and cfaildiih petiona apjlrrfiend ool •hil ihe Maa 
of God leys ; they receive but Ihe Word, not the EeTelation," 
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and recuning at distant intervals) of a Being 
high, and powerM, and good, and to be pro- 
pitiated and honoured by good deeds ; and at 
times wonder and doubt, whether you might 
oot deceive, and hide &om him some wicked 
deed: love for Christ, even to tears, for htm 
who loved little children, who did good to the 
poor and the sick, and the lame and the blind, 
him who hungered and thirsted, and had not 
where to lay his head, and whom wicked men 
beat and betiayed and cmci&ed. 

This was your religion, and a rehgion good 
and true ;— a rehgion which, allowed to develope 
itself naturally, might have shed a kindly and 
beneficent influence over the whole of your 
life ; but your parents would bore you with a 
catechism, the sunmiary of ibeir creed and hs 
forms, both matters incomprehensible and tm- 
inteUigible to you. They would force you to 
listen to the service of a church, over which, 
had you dared, you willingly had slept ; and 
insisted upon the performance of acts as duties 
irbich in your eyes were purposeless and bur- 
densome ceremonies*. 



■ Hence it is that the religion of means is confounded 
irith the religion of ends : and hence the universal ten* 
dency of all rituals to Fetishism. 
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Now what is the natural consequence of this 
Boi-disant reli^ous education } You have a 
superstitious respect for the externals and 
trappings of a religion to whose soul you have 
never penetrated ; and though you shrink from 
the performance of what yon believe are its 
ordinances, you sniooth down your ruffled con- 
science by venting your wrath against those 
who dare to hint, that not all of them are neces- 
sary to either man's well being or his salvation. 
■ — You ti^emble before your religion, but believe 
me, you hate it. You have thrust it back into 
some dark closet of your heart, where it sits 
grim and spectre like— and prepared, should 
intrusion be made on its solitude, to catch 
and freeze in its skeleton embrace the cheerjng 
beauty of all human hope. 

Now let us examine how any religion works 
upon masses of men. Nations. Take Judaism. 
The reUgion of the Jews was far in advance of 
the age in which it was first promulgated. The 
nations around were polytheists, idolaters : but 
the Jewish legislator acknowledged only one 
God, incorporeal, and without image*. He 
instituted too a ritual, which, though clogged 
with ceremonies, occasionally, certainly rarely, 

■ See Appendii, ssi»- 
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pointed to the purer service of the heart. This 
religion, calculated for an " infant and sensitive 
church," • was nevertheless framed to meet tiie 
wants of a progressive state of society ''. 

" And the Jews made great and rapid strides 
■ — in civilization ?" 

No, they were ever a petty and an ignorant 
• Chamock. " That service was gross, carnal, cal- 
culated for an infant and sensitive church : it con»sted 
in nidimenta, the circumsiaion of the flesh, the blood 
and smoke of sacrifices, and the steams of incense i ob- 
gervation of days, distinction of meats, corporeal puri- 
fications : every leaf of the law is clogged with some 
rite to be particularly observed ; the tpiriiualily of uwr. 
ihip lay vdled under a thick cloud, that the people 
could not behold the spirituality of the Gospel which lay 
covered under those shadows :" and afterwords of the 
Jews themselves he thus speaks : " The carnal affec- 
tions of that people sunk down into the tilings them- 
selves, rested in tile outward pomp and pierced not 
through the veil, to the spiritual intent of them. Hence 
came all their expectations of a carnal Messiah ; the 
veil of ceremonies was so thick, and the film upon thdr 
eyes so condensed, that they could not look through 
the veil to the Spirit of Christ. They beheld not the 
heavenly Canaan for the beauty of the eartlily, nor 
minded the regeneration of the Spirit, while they rested 
upon the purification of the flesh : the prevalence of 
KcTise and sensitive affections prevented their minds from 
enquiring into the intents of them." 

On Spirituality of Worship, Part III. Prop. 5. 
^ See Appendix, xxv. 
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■ people. Arts, science, philosophy, owe them 

■ nothing, but then they were a small nation sur- 

■ rounded by powerful and oppressing neighbours. 
I — " Id morals or religion?" 

B The great men among them certainly '. On 
them rested the mantle of their great legislator; 
but the people, (I appeal to their history,) were 
unable for centuries to realize the idea of a 
Deity who wore no bodily character. Their 
religion was strange to them, — and they were 
therefore ever seeking after other gods; and 
not till after tlie captivity was the Mosaical 
religion fairly the religion of the country, — but 
even then, what part of it received fullest de- 
velopment ? The broad Philacteries, and the 
well washed hands, and the sabbath strictness 
of the Pharisees answer for me". 

Talie Christianity, It began its course under 
happy auspices : the world pressed forward to 
embrace it. Its large doctrines, its grand mo- 
rality, marked it out from its origin as the re- 
ligion of mankind. 

But did this grand religion elevate to itself 

I the minds on whom it worked ? Do we not 

■ even in tlie first centuries, hear of heresies and 
I heretics ? And is not the heretic, even in that 
I day, a man who errs not blindly but wLJlingly, 



' See Appendix, xxvc. 
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I and who^ if he be not piinishod, is at least de- ■ 

serving of punishment '. And afterward^ ■ 
when the church had grown powerful, when H 
it ranted kings among its followers, — was not H 
the heretic the enemy of God and the state, H 
a bad Christian and citizen who brought dowa ~ 
even upon provinces the vengeance of the 
Deity f 

Are not the numerous sects and parties of 
that day and their bitterness against each other, 
evidence at once of the zeal of the Christians 
for their religion, and their ignorance of its 
spirit ?" Do we not see Christian and heathen 
notions confounded and jumbled together in 
the minds of the people ? — And impressed with 
the efficacy of their ritual, do we not find the 
missionaries of barbarian tribes, exacting fi:om 
their converts none other mark of faith than 
baptism and communion in tho ceremonies, and 
obedience to the ordinances of tlie church ? ' 

In a word, did our religion arrest man in 
his fall back to barbarism ? Did it not rather 
follow his course and take its shape from the 
intellectual character of the age of which it 
formed a part? And did it not agiun, witi 
the growth of knowledge, lose its low and 
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earthly tendencies, and again recover its pris- 
tine brightness, as Reason again claimed her 
fidr seat and dominion in the human mind ? 

Take Paganism, the religion of the in&nt 
world, — a religion attached to mountains, 
forests, countries, &milies, rather than to man 
— ^not a religion, but a ritual without a belief, 
made up of the mythic tales and superstitious 
fears of barbarians, and suited to their state 
and their intellects. Transferred with them 
afterwards to the cities they inhabited or found- 
ed, it became, in the hands of their first legis- 
lators, their great bond of union. Bound it 
were clustered their ideas of justice, their love 
for their &thers, their children and their wives ; 
to its efficacy were attributed their successes 
in war, their domestic happiniess, the firdtfid- 
ness of their lands, &c. It hallowed their city, 
its feasts were their great holidays, and its 
priests their bene&ctors, advisers, and fi^iends. 

But as man advanced in civilization and 
his intellect gathered strength, his soul began 
to rise from earth and earthly things, and the 
divine in his nature to press upon him wants 
which no rites or ceremonies, no blood of 
bullocks or goats could satisfy. He must con- 
template the Deity in his singleness, his holi- 
ness^ ; and he m^st find rest for the moral 

* See Appendix, uuu. 
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struggles of an imperfect nature in the fulues* 
of a religious hope *. Hence, in the midst ol 
a wretchetl idolatry, another and a purer reli* 
gion ; hence the esoteric and esoteric doc- 
trines^ of all olden superstitious : hence ths 
mysteries which revealed to the initiated, the 
one God, tlie first Creator : hence too, the 
efforts of philosophy to arrive at clearer notions 
of God and of religion, and the after applico* 
tiou of philosophy to the bettering and spi- 
ritualizing of the populai- creed', 

If then we find one National creed, howeveF 
large in itself, pared down to fit the narrow 
intellects, and distoried to please the bnitid 
passions, of a barbaric population ; and another, 
made for, and suited to infant man, enlarged 
and built upon to give room to his growing 
ipind ; anil if we see also, that aU attempts 
unnaturally to force the development of tha 
religious sense in the uidividuaJ, tend gradually 
to weaken, and sometimes altogetlier to de- 
stroy that sense ; surely it must become 
caie, as it is our duty, not so much to teach 
our children our creed, (and I speak to Jew, 
Mahommcdan, and Christian, and to Christians 

■ E. G. Tlie hopes of Socrates as expressed in the 

latter pari of the Apologia and in the Phimlon of Plato, 

Vol. I. pp. G3 and 107- Bipont Edition of Plato. 

" See Appendix, xxsn, " lb., xxxm. 
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of dll denominations, Arian, Socinian, Calvin- 
isi, Anabaptist, Trinitarian,) as to watch the 
cbafacter of their minds, and to find a creed 
adapted to them, or to let them find a creed 
for themselves. 

" What, not teach our children religion ? 
Are they, if they sihould not feel the want of a 
Deity, to live without God in the world?'* 

I have never said, that you are to leave chil- 
dren to the workings of their own minds, or 
where is the utility of education ? No, it is your 
business to find the subjects on- which their 
minds are to work, by hints, questions, experi- 
ments ; but teach them nothing, give them no 
parrot knowledge. 

Fear not, whemver you find mind, there is 
also humanity. Between a Bacon and an 
Afirioan savajge ; a Paul and the child that lisps 
in your arms ; inflmte as is the distance that 
separates them, the difierence is in degree, not 
in kind. They possess the same powers; in 
the development of intellect they follow the 
same laws ; to each are given the same fiinda*- 
mental ideas which make up the human mind, 
without which indeed the human mind, as 
such, cannot exist. Only in the one case they 
lie massed and coniused together, in the other 
they have been developed and arranged ; and 
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of these fundamental ideas the one that first 
presses itself on us, is the idea, of God. 

Atheism is impossible '. The cradled infant, 
soon as he can tit language to thought, asks of 
his doating nurse — ^Vho made him and the 
world ? The parish crone answers, God ; —the 
indolent and careless Otaheitan, God; — the 
lowest wretch of tlie degraded Pariahs, God;- 
tlie bloodiest of the cannibals of Africa, God ; — 
and the child's heart echoes to the answer. 
The Creator, the great I AM, lives in the 
child's heai't. 

But this not satisfies us; we cannot rest till the 
child honour, not his God, but ours ; we must 
leach him who and what God is : we cannot leave 
him to his own simple anthropomorphism 
must terrily him with that anomalous picture, 
which is the result of the heaped up traditions 
of succeeding ages, differing in character and 
civilization. With much labour we accustom 
him,from earliest infancy, to ajargon to him nn 
intelligible; and with that jargon we smother in 
him the pure and necessary idea of the Deity. 
The boy grows to manhood — liis trembling su- 
perstition has been elsewhere described — buths 
is perhaps seized with a mania for Philosophy. 
Then as he has never Icamt to search into the 
' See Appendix, xxxiv. " lb,, i 
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depths of human intelligence, as he has never 
been arrested by, or has most assuredly de- 
spised the burning flashes of his most intimate 
consciousness, he takes the rule and line of all 
that is finite in his own mind, to compass in- 
finity : and he daringly throws aside all reli- 
gion, all morality, all conscience, and— but that 
he crouches appalled before that one cry of 
Humanity set up by the first created, and 
continued with one steady voice through the 
many terrible convulsions of the natural and 
the moral world, — in very conceit with his own 
littleness, he would stand forth, and boast that 
there was no God. So far, however, he dares 
not: he contents himself, therefore, with a 
Deity who is a pure phenomenon or a mere 
substance. 

But consequent upon the belief of a God, 
(i. e, if he be not the God of Sophists,) 
is the conception of ourselves as standing in 
some relation to God^; a relation which is 
necessarily determined by the view we take of 
the Deity and of man, which view forms the 
basis of our creed**. Now firom the sacred 
books of different creeds (wherever, in a word, 
they are to be found) we have selected, for our 
children,. the stories of good men — with the in- 
tent that their ideas of moral good might early 
* See Appendix, xxxvx. ^ lb., xxxvn. 
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associate themselves with the ideas of God, 
the fountain and essence of all good:' that t^ 
infinite power, as residing in God, they might 
add infinite goodness. 

We must, however, take care that thee« 
tales be the lives of good men, and not narra- 
tives of single and particular acts as made to 
proceed from a sense of religious duty ; whence 
might perhaps arise the opinion, that some 
duties are, more than others, pleasing to the 
Deity, — in whose eyes all duties are and must 
be of equal importance. And also that in 
these tales, acts which are in themselves mo- 
rally indifferent, be never insisted on as reli- 
giouE duties. 

In their boyhood — they have been made ac- 
quainted with the religious ceremonies <^ 
difierent people ; but you have taken care 
that they attach no intrinsic value to them; 
that they view them but as ceremonies ; a» 
means of keeping alive in man, more particu- 
larly barbarous and uneducated man, his reli- 
gious feelings ; and that the instant they 

* For a high moroli^ loses itself in religion. 
Deity is its centre and its hope. Only in the life I 
come can it find an end for its efforts, the realization fl 
its moat cherished wishes : and that life's bleasedness il 
sees dimly shadowed Foith in the short and distant ii 
vals of its earthly beatitude. 
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cease to have tliis effect, that iostaut they 
become useless, and must be thrown aside. 

You besideB converse with them on rehgious, 
ss on other topics You elicit from them their - 
notions of the Deity ; you examine them, and 
you point out their practical tendency; but at 
the same time you teach them, that the having 
just and clear ideas of the Deity and of man, 
though it may prevent them from falling into 
fearful practical errors,is not religion. Tlieymust 
realize these ideas. Their infant admiration, 
their simple love of good men must be trans- 
ferred to goodness and truth which they must 
see in God — the moral Ruler and Upholder of 
the universe. 

In their youth and manhood you give them 
the religious books of different creeds', you 
leave them to their examination and judge- 
ment ; but you take care that to no one of Ihem 
shall be attached any bad moral or any notions 
of perfect and exclusive truth. 

" What will their creed be?" 

He that thinks best of man, thinks most 
worthily of God. Man, savage man ; — and of 
civiUzed man the more ignorant and besotted 
classes, like the devils, believe and tremble: 
not so he, who keeps ever in his view tlie high 

■ See Appendix, xxxna. 
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destinies of humanity; — he, whatever be bis 
creed, believes and loves. So our pupils — with 
intellects cultivated and moral feelings strongly 
developed, they will cling to the God they ho- 
nour,the Holiest: Him — the Creator — their rea- 
son will contemplate in His creation; Him they 
will worship in their love for beauty, truth, 
morality, and virtue'; to Him, in their moral 
struggles, they will direct their prayers; and 
thus build up their minds into a faint aud dis- 
tant type of that holiness which is to be made 
perfect for them in an after life''. 

But whether their creed will be that of their 
forefathers I cannot assert. Of one thing, we 
may be assured, that their creed, for a creed man 
must have, will be in harmony with the whole 
of their minds; and that creed, I most sincerely 



' Hall of the Christian " Good is the adequate ob- 
ject of hia love, which he duly proportions according to 
the degrees of its eminence; affecting the chief good ncrt 
without a certain ravishment of spirit i the lesser with a 
wise and holy moderatioD. Whether he do more hate 
Bin or the evil spirit tiiat doth suggest it, is a question. 
Earthly contentii are too mean grounds whereon to raise 
his joy; these as he baulks not when they meet him in 
his way, so he doth not too eagerly pursue; he may 
taite of them, but so as he had rather fast than surfeit.' 
Bishop Hall. The Christian, Sect, 1. p. 626. 

^ See Appendix, xxxix. 
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believe, will be some form of Christiamty* — 
not, however, that wretched one so popular, 
which degrades man to a reptile and God to a 
tyrant; but one embodied in that word of 
power oft heard upon the lips of the great 
Founder of our faith, and which, unmoved by 
the contempt and disgrace that awaited him, he 
again bequeathed to mankind as a last injunc- 
tion to his disciples; " Love** — ^ Love one an- 
other" — that grand and new commandmenti 
which for thousands of years had been work- 
ing in the hearts of men — the. pure fountain of 

* And for this reason that it is the best and most perfect 
religion. * ' Le christianisme, la demiere religion qui ait paru 
sur la terre, est aussi, et de beaucoup, la plus parfaite. Le 
christianisme est le complement de toutes les religions 
anterieures, le dernier resultat des mouvemens religieux 
du monde ; fl en est la fin, et avec le christianisme toute 
rel^on est consomm^. En effet le christianisme, sipeu 
^tudiS, si peu compris, n'est pas moins que le resum^des 
deux grands syst^mes religieux qui ont r%n§ tour-^-tour 
dans r Orient et dans la Gr^. II rSunit en loi tout ce 
qu'il y a de vrai, de saint, et de sage dans le theisme de 
r Orient, et dans Theroisme et le naturalisme mythologique 
de la Gr^ce et de Rome. La religion d'un Dieu fiut 
homme est un religion, qui d'une part, ^l^ve Tame vers le 
ciel, vers son principe absolus, vers un autre monde, et 
qui en meme temps lui enseigne que son oeuvre et son 
devoir sont en ce monde et sur cette terre. La religion 
de Fhomme-Dieu donne un prix infini d rhumanit^."M*. 
Ck>u8in. Ck>un de la FHist. de la Philos. t. i. p. 55. 
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all that was great and good — but which till 
that moment had never been broadly and 
clearly expressed. That command, and God 
is love, a precept also eminently Christian, 
will, I believe it, form the basis of their creed*. 
But, at the same time, it is not to be de- 
nied, that, since each one of our pupils is essen- 
tially an individual, on the choice of a creed, 
as best and most fuUy developing and realizing 
all the purity of rehgion, some differences ot 
opinion will in all probability exist. These 
differences, sometimes of greater, sometimes 
of less importance, a narrow and sectarian 
spirit might embitter; a large mind overlooks 
them ; it fixes its thoughts on the one end to 
be obtained, and seeks there the great points of 
union. 

Besides, it is not tlieir own individual fea- 
tures that our youth have all their lives been 
sludj-ing, but themselves in relation to tlieii 
species. In other words, their minds have 
been directed from what is fleeting and va- 
riable in themselves, to what is constant id 
tlieir nature : they have contemplated its gran- 
deur and its mysteries : — the eternal truths of 
reason have penetrated their imderstandings, 
and in comparison with these what can seem 

* See AiiperaUx, xi- 
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all differences of creed and customs, all varietj 
of laws and taste^ the menAj outward forms 
and declarations of religion and morality, the 
just and the beautiful'' ! 

But put aside its truth or .fiiisehood, is not a 
creed, — and the question is not of « state ritual 
necessarily, but of a creed banded down by 
their fiithers^ — a matter of utility to the great 
mass of men ? Can we e&pect that they who 
are so wearied and fidnt with their eontmued 
struggles for bread, and who have as little time 
as inclination to combat error or prejudice, can 
we expect that they should new busy them* 
sdves in searching out for new and pur^ fonna 
of £uth ? Why then disturb their repose, when 
ihey throw over to others thus wUlingly the 
guardianship of their minds; and why, when 
the wants of rdigpiom press upon thor souls, 
tear away those ceremonies and that belief 
which the state <Hr the priesthood have pre* 
pared for them ? 

It is true, the great crowd of men cannot 
afford to lose a prgudice: woe be Ok&teSom 
to the man who robs them evea of an error* 

^ Examine, for instance, the histoiy of the Platonic 
philosophy, and compare its religious tendencies with 
those of the senstud or Atomic. See Codworth's Intel^ 
lectual System, B. ir. and Vcl. ti. of Tesmemami'l 
Gesch. der PhUosopbie. 
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But this state of things cannot always last ; the 
Ume will come, and is not far distant, when the 
people will begin to think, and to think for 
themselves ; it is therefore your interest that 
they learn to think justly, wisely ; and that 
while they appreciate the efforts you have made 
to raise them in the scale of moral crealiou, 
they do not ascribe these efforts to yoitt fearsi 
or see in them any attempt at keeping up the 
old slavery of ignorance, under the new name 
of a religious education. 

Beware that, when they awake from their 
sottish slumber, they find you counselling to* 
gether — not to ascertain how their chains may 
be more firmly riveted, but how their moral 
power may be made commensurate with thdr 
physical strength ; or, in the first burst of Satur- 
nalian liberty, they will tear up the pillars of 
that edifice under which you fondly think to 
seat yourself in honour, and bury you in it« 
ruios. 

That the education I propose is not adapted 
to a population oppressed with labour, I allow: 
but will not the physical condition of a people 
improve with their moral ? WiD not industry 
properly applied, firugahty, order, be the do- 
mestic characteristics of our labourers ? VfH 
not intellectual pursuits be among their enjoyi- 
ments? — And is Truth then, which is so larger 
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than our minds and of a Bplendour bo dazzling, 
buried in ihat depth of earth, that we cannot 
hope, B ithin the labour of a life, to catch some 
■even of its straggling rays ? Nay, does it not 
rather lie on the mind's surface, as Hercula- 
Qeum on the earth's ; but covered over with so 
rotten a mass of falsehoods and prejudices, that 
arrive at it, we must now dig deep and tor- 
tuously ? — But what, if that rotten mass be never 
laid there — what, if the thoughtibl mind follow 
itsown impulses? will it not then morelightly find 
truth, and because it is its own native product, 
hold it more dearly than we of this little age ? 
&ough not with that superstitious reverence 
for any particular opinion, — because such a. 
mind rejects no evidence, and shuts itself 
against no facts, and attaches importance not 
BO much to some, as to the harmonious com- 
bination of the whole, of its knowledge? 

But in developing the religious feelings of 
your pupils, you have also to guard against 
their falhug into a mystical enthusiasm which 
may uniit them for practical life, or perhaps 
drive them to the monk's cell or the hermit's 
cave. Not before youthhood, does man's taste 
for solitude determinately declare ilscll": he 
then begins to love the grove-walk, and the 
dark wood, and the murmur of some secluded 
_ brook. He joys, too, in the hushed evening, 
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the gentle starlight, the clifFed shore, and the 
melancholy dreams to which the creeping waves 
form a lulling harmony. For him, the earth 
sleeps under the smile of heaven. He is great 
amidst the poetiy of nature. In its silence 
and its beauty, his imagination gathers new 
strength and attempts a bolder flight : a thou- 
sand heart-warming phantasies crowd around' 
him — longingB infinite rush upon his soul, and 
forebodings which are to him as the voice of 
God. — In the crowd of men, his littleness' 
presses ujion him — with new joy, therefore, he 
returns to his loved haunts — there he li' 
over again the same dream which daily throws 
over itself a deeper reality. — The visible world' 
fades away from his sight: his prayers have^ 
now warmed and given life to the idol with 
which he holds converse ; and the bright days 
of his life pass away in visions and ecstasies 
which lead to nothing, in tears and joys that 
have no object, and a contemplation which is- 
only a more pictiu-ed idleness, — perhaps even' 
they end in a luntastic or a moody madness, 

" Quanti dolci peusier, quanio desid 
Mead costui al doloroso posso." — D*ntg. 

Your pupils, those more parlicularly of me-' 
lancholy and enthusiastic temperament, must 
have work, employment; time for contei 
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tion certainly, for commune with God and 
their own souls; but never let them cease to 
feel, that as contemplation is necessary for pu- 
rification £rom earthly motives and desires and 
to give them evidences of the state of thar 
hearts ; so it is imperfect, unless realized in the 
beneficence of active life *. 

To prevent any superstitious adoration of the 
books which contain the doctrines and history 
of Revelation, care has been tahen that absolute 
truth should be attached to no one creed or 
sect, to the exclusion of all others. You may 
besides further among the followers of different 
sects a rational and brotherly spirit of mutual 
respect— by placing before them the history of 

* hi the forcible words of Fichte, '< Nicht blostes 
Wissen, sondem nach deinem Wissen, thun, ist deiae 
Besdmmung : so ertont es laut im iimersten meiner 
Seele. Nicht zum mussigen Anschauen und Betrachten 
deiner selbst, oder zum Bruten fiber andachtigen Emp- 
findungen-— nein zum Handeln bist du da; dein Handeln, 
und allein ddn Handdn bestknmt deinen Werth.'' *— - 
Glaube. 138. Die Bestimmung des Menschen. 



• «« 



Thy dettiny it is not merely to know, but to act op to Ay 
knowledge; — thus it it k>udly voiced in my inrooit soul. Not 
for slothful speculation, or self-contemplation, or brooding over 
devout emotions, — no, but for action, dost thou exist: — thine acts, 
and thine acts alone, determine thy worth." 
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their common religimi * : but let it be a just 
and unprejudiced history — one that impartially 
examines, and fairly states the tenekt of its se- 
veral sects, and the circumstances and peculiar 
views which induced their several founders to 
separate themselves from the parent stem ; 
and which thus determines, what are the cha- 
racteristics of the religion, viz. the tenets which 
are held by all its sects in common ; and what 
the character of each particular sect, viz. the 
peculiar doctrines by which it separates itself 
from the common mass. 

This history will include a review of other 
religions. It will institute a comparison be- 
tween the doctrines of the reUgion of which it 
treats, and the esoteric and exoteric dogmi 
other creeds and the religious speculations of 
philosophers. This comparison will declare 
how far and in what way your religion has ad- 
vanced the course of the human mind. 

But a history of any religion, e. g. Christian- 
ity, must contain a history — of that religion's ca- 
tholic doctrines : it must shew, how far these 
were realized by its first converts ; the various 
changes which have taken place at different 
periods in the opinions of men, as to their re- 



■ See Appendix, 
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lalm: inqpoctance, stfid the causes of each 
ckangai alsoahislcNy — ofthegtad«alfi»matioD 
and rise of it» chan^, and that chofdi's power, 
and its' ii^oenee on tbe moral and doctrinal 
notions of the pec^Ie. It mnsl enquire whence 
that pow^ i Was- it a necessary consequence 
of Ibe religiimi (ht £d it originate in the igno- 
lanee of that rdigion's foBowers who too ea- 
gedy ^iscribed to these—* wfaoexphiBedand were^ 
the ministers (^ its doctrines-^-tfaat sacred and 
inspired character winch bdcmged t» Him 
sdene who made known the revelation? Has 
thisf ignorance passed away?' These false no- 
tions, so usefid to the Chmch, did they not 
recdve their death-blow at the Reformation? 
And the Reformation— did it not fidl, in that it 
still left confomided. together in the same sanc- 
tity the substance andhistOTy of revelation ?— ^ 
What are the accounts of that revelation, what 
the circumstances which attended its first 
preachingi and what their just importance and 
rational use? Such will be among the con- 
tents of, and the questions solved by, the his- 
tory you place in the hands of your pupils. 

^^ But in this idea of a history of religion, 
which is in fact a- history of Christianity, you 
have made no mention of the miracles that at- 
tended the first propagation of om* Mth, or 

p 
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made such mention of them, as would ifflpljr 
that they fonned no great part of yoiu: creed.^ 

It seems to me, that the ddy and Pagan and 
Jewish world; and the new, and Christian, are 
differently situated with regard to Christianity. 
It is our faith, not because it was udiered in by 
prophecies, and accompanied with miracles, 
but because it satisfies the wants of man's 
moral and supernatural being, and is in accord 
with the laws of his rational nature : because 
it is the religion of humanity. With the olden 
world, the case was different. It lay coiled up 
in its own superstition ; the new prophet must, 
with signs and wonders, rouse it firom its en- 
chanted sleep, and with great and strange deeds 
of hitherto unknown love, he must stir its 
mind to wonder and admiration, and thus allure 
it to look up to the glorious heaven he opened 
to its entrance. 

His supernatural powers were, to the men of 
his age, as the gorgeous banners, and flourish 
of trumpets, and other stately music, that he- 
rald in a kingly presence. But to us they are 
what that pageant is to history. Nay, I go a 
step further; — no miracle* can prove the truth 
of a religion, no prophecy : — and all religion, 

> See Appendix, xx. 
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built up with such materials, and on such a 
foundation, is the house of him who built upon 
the sands ; every wave of opinion, every strange 
wind of scepticism, must shake a stone from its 
walls. 

I would not, however, be misunderstood: 
the miraculous works and powers of the first 
propagators of Christianity are not to be passed 
over in contempt. Carefiilly are they to be exa- 
mined by the curious in history, and most 
carefiilly by the large-minded philosopher who 
loves to dwell on the powers of the human 
mind, and who sees not, in every fact for which 
he cannot account, a cheat on the one side, and 
a dupe on the other '^. 

The former must take into consideration the 
historical evidence for miracles — ^the credibility 
of the witnesses for them, their honesty in so far 
as they related what they believed — and their 
intelligence, whether sufficient to guard them 
against imposture — the length of time, also, 
which intervened between the facts and the re- 
lations we have of them, &c. 

■ " Sono tanti semplici gK uomini, che colui che vuol 
ingannare truova sempre che si lascia ingannare." An- 
axiom of the prudent Machiavelli, and an easy answer 
to aU we hear that sounds to our ears strange and extra- 
ordinary : we must take care to be deceived neither by a 
too great simplicity, nor an overstrained scepticism. 

p2 
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The latter must determine for what,, and to 
\^iut extent] tesLinjoDy is legitimate eridei^e ; 
he must view niiracles generally, he must eepa* 
rate them from those mythic tales and popul^ 
traditions which relate as facts the philosophic 
notions of an infant people, or exaggerate into 
wonder the real events of their liistorj', and 
which are tlierefore tlie property of the nation 
to which they are attached*. 

He most examine the object and character 
of tliose who have performed miracles, the 
times and places in which ti^ey occurred, and 
the relation in which they stood to the preju- 
dices of their age ; he must thus find wherein 
they agree with, wherein they (bficr from each 
otlier, and he must compare with them some of 
the strange results, which are said, in these lat;-: 
ter days, to have been attained by the usee, of 
sympathetic magnetism, and he must try Ui^5 
authenticity''. 

' Vide Bichhorn's Bibliothek der bibL'schen Litteratur, 
Vol. IV. p. 496, a criticism of his Urgeschichte, edited 
liy Oabler : also the 6th vol. of the same work, p. 748; 
and Zeugnisae iiber die Deutsche Heldenaage, in the 
brothers Grimm AlldeuUche Waldei, Vol. i. p. 196; 
and the Holy Bible, by Alexander Geddes, on Chspi tu. 
of Genesis. 

'' See Appendix, xuu. 
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" Tai vu lies hommes iilcapablea deBcicnces, je n'enai 
jamais tu incapables de vertus." — Voltaib-e. 

"DasMoralischeBelbsterkentithigs, dosmdie Bchwerer 
z« ergnindender Tiefen dea Herzeos lu dringen verlaOgt, 
ist aller Menschlichen Wejsheit Anfeng."^— Immanuel 



MORALITY 

As the course of intellect has been traced and 
flirthertd from infancy up to manhood, it may 
now prove not altogcthei' useless to re-ex- 
amine the moral tendencies of the educa,tion 
proposed. Moral conduct may be ensured — 

1st, By so breaking the force of teniptation, 
lha:t it overwhelm not the weak reason and 
4he weak will. Hence it was that wc drew 
away the child from the temptation of evil ex- 
an^le, and that 'we kept him in constant em- 
ployment, and sought to make that employment 
agreeable. Hence too, the immediate associa- 
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tion of punishment with crime"; and a system 
of indifferent and even-handed justice which 
must have done mnch to smother, in their first 
growth, all the petty and evil feelings of envy, 
jealousy, hatred, &c. Society, besides, has 
subdued or allayed the violence of the boy's 
passions : and we have softened down his gross- ■ 
er appetites, g^ven them a milder form, com- 
bated them, by encouraging in him all simple 
tastes, as for dowers, dancing, music, and 
drawing ; we have developed in him the love 
for beauty, and thus miellectualised sensuality. 
But in this passive, this negative morality, the 
citizen is comparatively great. It is not irom 
those gross appetites, those destructive bursts 
of passion which shake the heart of barbarous 
man that he has mnch to fear. They are as 
rare in civilized as they are common in 
savage life. They are not our great enemy. 
They will never prove our stumbling blocks, 
The fiend of educated man appears no more 

' Crime must be punished, because crime is the vio- 
lation of thoae of the moral laws which demand simply 
abstinence ; and tlie laws to whicli i 
deeply written in the heart of mi 
his nature, that they never, at least i: 
broken, but from ignorance, thoughtles; 
and punishment therefore never 
liorrence : it but acts as a motive to reflection. 
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in tefror ; he is gentle as any " sucldng dove," 
but wise withal as an^ serpent; he is the 
sophist who pleads tlie cause of self against that 
of duty ; who denies not indeed, dares not to 
arraign the majesty of the moral law, but who 
labours to show that this or that case falls 
under its exceptions, or is so petty and soUtary 
a violation of it, as to prove no fit subject of 
care and grief. We must therefore insure con- 
sistency of moral act — 

2clly. By strengthening all rational motives, 
and tlie will to good, so that the man be able 
to throw back the temptation to ill. 

We found the child's moral feelings first 
awakened by his sympathies, and we have 
cultivated those sympathies, till they have 
ripened into a love which embraces not only 
man hut all living nature. Hence an active 
and thoughtful benevolence which rejoices in 
its own good work, and which shows itself as 
no womanly and tearftil virtue, — because the 
virtue of men habituated to all manly exercises 
and trained to all venturesome daring. 

We have encouraged our pupils also to self- 
denial ; and have prevented it from becoming 
asceticism, hyjirat making love its motive, and 
some good to others its object ; and afterwards, 
when they become old enough to understand 
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tbe distinctioD, by viewiiig it as a. means for 
oblaining the mastery over self. 

The tutor, moreover, converses freqttenilg 
vnth his pupils on moral as on other subjects; 
and thus gives strength to the moral feelings, 
and a quick sting to the reproaches of con- 
science. 

It was a Turenne or a Conde who was so 
altogether a soldier, that if, in his daily walks, 
he saw some hill or other position which might 
be advantageously defended, he imagined it 
occupied by a body of dnemy's troops, and 
himself commanded to dislod^ them. To this 
habit this great general, wc are assored, owed 
much of his skill in detecting the weak point* 
of an enemy's order, and of his quickness in 
taking advantage of them. Similarly the tutor 
shall place before his pupils, and teach tliem 
to imagine and examine positions where self 
has the vantage ground*; and where concealed, 
and masked, and trenched in by good words, 
and protected, or at least unchecked by public 
opinion, it is strong to put do^u the stirring 
thoughts that would ronse man to duty, and 
cunning to allure him to turn over and shape 
his wishes till they take the outside and colonr- 
ing of middling virtues. 

■ See Appendk, xiiv. 
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These strongholds, these fastnesses of scMsh- 
uesa they shall storm, they shall tract it through 
all its doubliDgs, and follow it to its sku^ing 
holes ; they shall hunt it to the death ; or cease 
not till they tear from it its goodly cloth- 
ing, its silver veil, and expose it in all its hideous 
and naked viciousness. 

" But will your pupils act up to their high 
promises ?" 

I know not — but this I know, that unless he 
think nobly, man cannot act nobly ; and that 
if he speak nobly, he is often compromised to 
a high virtue. 

The tutor also builds up the moral character 
of his pupils by Praise, Blame, Rewards. 

iPratte is the expression of your satisJactioD 
with the child's conduct ; Blame of yoar dis- 
satisfaction ; Reioards, are praise with the ad- 
dition of some gratification. 

Praise is the due of successftil exertion, and 
must mark your sympathy in the boy's snccess. 
Its immediate object is to urge him to per- 
severance in the course of conduct he is pur- 
suing. You will ever find it work more effica- 
ciously, letly. As it is more public ; though you 
must not, as is too often the case, offer it at the 
expense of another, otherwise it will but puff up 
the child with an empty and noisy vanity. 

And, 3dly, As it is referred to, or made to 
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H proceed from the idea you hare conceired V 

H of the child's character. The child wiH H 

H thus learn to turn away his eyes from iso- H 

H lated acts, and to view his life as one H 

B great whole, of which all the parts should be H 



iu strict keeping. But, at the same time, you 
must talte heed so to praise, that the desire of 
praise mix not itself np durably with, and at 
length take the place of, the child's love of vir- 
tue, — that must ever remain alone and pure, the 
master light of the moral system. 

Blame. — The object of blame is to shame the 
child to exertion ; but you are to shame him 
by appealing to his reason, not to his fear of 
ridicule ; by showing him the contempt he 
throws upon himself, not by dwelling upon the 
contempt with which others regard him. The 
words of reproach must be kind, affectionate, 
impressive: they must be a friend's private re- 
monstrance with a friend, but a friend's whose 
age and authority give him the power of punish- 
ing, and who foregoes that power, but whose 
words pierce the more, for that they are barbed 
and winged with an " awful love." 

Rewards. — Keward is the due of merit, and 
more especially of that merit which has not 
afready met its reward in success. To do well, 
when he may do well easily, is every man's 
virtue. Christ looked carelessly on while the 
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rich Pharisees threw of their wealth into the 
treasury of the temple, but the widow's mite 
drew forth his cry of admiration. Similarly the 
boy's merit must lie measured by his ])owers : 
the reward is to him who labours, though he 
labour in vain ; to him who struggles, though 
he be overcome. One defeat, whatmatters it ! a 
thousand ! accustom man to struggle, to war, and 
victory, rest assured, will at length range on his 
side. The habit of laboming to realize liis re- 
solves, to do tliat he has once determined, is 
above all things to beinstilledintothe boy. — The 
reward must be honorary, distinguishing, and it 
answers its object when it cancels the annoy, 
and keeps up the hopes, of the defeated, 

" Lovo may be the earliest and most pro- 
minent incentive to good ; but though powerful 
to deaden the cries of selfishness, is it not un- 
able to set in its place, or to motive us to set 
in its place, any great general rale of action ?" 

What can education ? It does not create the 
moral law, it cannot constitute the moral of the 
individual. It may however develope those 
affections which motive m^i to virtue ; it may 
cultivate those tastes and induce those habits 
which socialize tlie people ; it may prepare 
them to become, thought it cannot make them. 
moral beings. It may direct their attention to 
their moral existence ; it may, by exercise, in- 
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crease their moral powers, and thas give cer- 
tainty aod comprehensivenpss to Aeit ta<A^ 
jndgraents ; — and then, supposing that this mora} 
edacation be general, so will also be the moral 
dewelopement, and ihe common standard c^ 
morality will therefore be heightened, and that 
standard few dare to outrage. 

What now sanctifies this vulgar morality iti 
men's eyes ? Not their love of moiahty, fot 
ibat supposes a being highly moral ; not thefr 
love for their fellows, for this statidafd, low ak 
it is, imposes command to which no henero^ 
lence can impel them, and duties whose rigonr 
■no affection can soften. What mighty powa 
then drives even that most T\Tetched bcin^, 
who never commits himself to a good action, 
hut he first most sedulously counts, andmost bits- 
teriy repents him of its cost; what drives hirii 
to keep up to this standard ? He will answer, 
hia self-respect. To all who live in society thfe 
good opinion of others is necessary, and that 
good opinion it is well known is only to be ate^ 
(jnired and retained at a certain price. HenCi 
that self question so common. " What is exv 
pected of me?" The question with which -pfit- 
hap8 all commence, but beyond Whidh Ihfe 
slavish soul alone cannot advance. 

Sdlf-respcct then,— -for it is self-respect, tfvttfc 
when held at the tenure of the world's goda 
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opinion-r-sslf respect, even in this its degrada- 
tion, is the great social incitement to moraj. 
coEuiuct: but in this state it does not consti- 
tute a morality for itself; it taies the morality 
wJiich prevails, and by that, it shapes its, 
course ; its raorahty ia cither selfish— and is. 
then founded on, and hmited hy, prudence, — 
or it is one of prejudice, and not ttierefore evi- 
d^uce of weak moral feelings, but of a weejc 
reason certai^ily, and of a judgement which lefuts, 
upon the authority of others, and decides not 
by itself nor for itself. — Such a morality is not 
necessarily vacillating; it may struggle bravely 
in a minority, though, because imitative, it can- 
not exist alone: for the same reason its features 
aie many and various. Sometimes it is a re- 
ligious morality : sometimes one of ton, or of 
party, &c. : but as sectarian morahty, it ap- 
pears in its most odious shape ; because it then 
harps upon differences, and separates mankind, 
and confounds together the man and his 
opinions, and is full of hatred and contempt 
for all who are not witliin its pale ; it is also, 
therefore, bad" in proportion as the sect it 

* In so far as it is a morality which embraces the 
nhole character, as a rule of nianncrs, it may be Phari- 
sai^y Kvvei aodPharisaicaUy observed ; it most pro- 
bably will be so. 
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represents is small, and its intimate relations 
with the profane are restricted. 

But awaj' with this phantom of self-respect,' 
away with this fearfnl shadow of a stinted mo-' 
raljty, these distorted idols of frightful aspect' 
that oppress the world with teiTor ! Their 
reign shall draw to a close, the circle of theii^ 
power shall be infinitely narrowed, the instaat 
that man's moral being becomes the first objecf 
of man's contemplation. — So I have sought ttf 
make it. 

We have but now reviewed those inotivea 
by which we hope to train the child to virtue, 
and we have, besides, found that the relations 
of society create another, which is, as it were^ 
the end and crown of the rest ; but which is 
too apt, in our day, to limit itself to a low and- 
vulgar standard. We must, therefore, compel 
it onward. 

Now, from our infancy, we have ui^d oat 
pupils to regard all actions as evidences of 
certain good or bad dispositious. Hem 
moral conscience and moral rules which not 
merely deter from crime, because crime i*' 
punishable, but which prevent crime by strik- 
ing at its root. We have also constaotljr^ 
referred all that was praiseworthy or blameablft' 
in themselves to their characters, and their own 
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ideas of their characters. Hence they are led 
each to add to the self-question—^^ of what do 
Others expect from me ?" this of, what do I ex* 
pect from myself*? Hence an at first casual, 

* " But there is yet a more ingenuous and noble degree 
of honest shame, or call it, if you will, an esteem where- 
by men bear an inward reverence toward their own per- 
sons. And if the love of God, as a fire sent from 
heaven, to be ever kept alive upon the altar of our hearts^ 
be the first principle of all godly and virtuous actions 
in men, this pious and just honoring of ourselves is the 
second, and miay be thought as the radical moisture and 
fountain-head, whence every laudable and worthy enter- 
prize issues forth — Something, I confess, it is to be 
ashamed of evil-doing in the presence of any, and to re- 
verence the opinion and countenance of a good man 
rather than a bad, fearing most in his sight to offend, 
goes so far as almost to be virtuous ; yet this is but still . 
the fear of in&my; and many such, when they find 
themselves alone, saving their reputation, will compound 
with other scruples, and come to a close treaty with 
their dearer vices in secret. But he that holds himself 
in reverence and due esteem, both for the dignity of 
God's image upon him, and for the price of his redemp- 
tion, which he thinks is visibly marked upon his fore- 
head, accounts himself both a fit person to do the 
noblest and godliest deeds, and much better worth than 
both to deject and defile, with such a debasement and 
such a pollution as sin is, himself so highly ransomed 
and ennobled to a new friendship and filial relation with 
God." Milton, The Reason of Church Government against 
Prelaty. Vol. i. B. u. C. m. p. 230. Amst. Edition. 
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but in lime careful study of their means aailf | 
tbeii talents : hence self-knowledge. And ; 
their affections have been fiiUy developed, aadi 1 
their hves hare been brightened by many a 
deed of kindness; hence, wdlh great benevo- 
lence, an anxiooa dedre to devote their power* 
to well doing j and tlie habit of regarding their | 
actions as the true witnesses of their wilt 
Hence, the avoidance of self-contradiction ia^ I 
act as well as word ; hence, the strong f 
of duty as the motive to duty. 

But our pupils have conversed also wiA- j 
great men ; some conception have they, there- 
fore, of greatness, some ideal by which they 1 
mould themselves, and to which they fondly 
aspire. Hence, a high virtue as their ideal 
and study; moral powers which, though they, 
may never be called into ftill exercise, do not, 
therefore, lie frost-bound, but live in noble 
thought, and shed the grace and dignity of 
feehug over everj--day occuiTcnces. 

" But what guarantee have we that they 
violate not daily the sanctity of their ideal? 
The flesh is weak." 

Yes, the flesli is weak. He, eveiy touch of* J 
whose pencil was beauty, was oft heard to be- ; 
moan himself, that his hand could never realize 
the perfect image which his mind had fashion- 
ed ; BO he, who aspires to a high moral ^ud^ 
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lence, will oft weep Uiat he caniiot embody in 
act those pure coDceptioos, which are the joy 
ot his soul. But of the pictures of Da Vinci 
who has not fell the beauty? aud who can ex- 
amine the life of a virtuous man and withhold 
his praise ? He contents not himself, indeed, 
though tlie world may admire him; but does 
he, therefore, throw aside his ideal ? As little 
as Da Vinci threw aside his pencil. — Self- 
respect forbids it, — he cannot, — his virtue 
has become a living part of himself, and his 
struggles with the ficsb have but brought be- 
fore him, in nearer prospect, the land of pro- 
mise ; and have but stirred liim more fondly and 
religiously to cling to the hope and surety of 
an after life of spiritual peace. 

Self-respect has thus built up the youth of 
high and fine feelings into a thoughtful and 
noble character: it has formed for Lim a large 
morality, though one which does not rise to 
principles, but is limited to rules deduced from 
experience. 

But should our youth devote himself to philo 
sophy ; — then, because he has ever been induced 
to refer and conform his actions to the we of 
which they are the development, — will not his 
self-respect now carry him a step farther ; will 
it not urge him to a distinct knowledge of the 
me itself? Will it not, rejecting the accidents of 
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birlli, and fortune, and religion, and coantry,— ^ 1 
ay, and even the possession of a greater or I 
less degree of talent, — ask, not what have I^ I 
but what am 1 ? A queBtion, not for this or I 
that man, but for all men ; a question to which * 
all must return the same answer, and an answer 
which is therefore to be found in the pure rea- 
son only, tlie reason ol' humauity. But the 
law of morality is a law which is to influence 
men's actions : it is therefore a law for the will. 
In the pure reason, then, as inSuencing the 
will, or in the pure practical reason, is the first 
principle of the moral law : and to find that 
law, the moral student must view himself as 
belonging to humanity, and his law to be valid, 
must be valid for hiunanity, umst be neccssarj', 
universal, absolute, inviolable; it must be the 
ground of every axiom, every precept, every 
moral thought; it must enter into every mo* 4 
tive, and penetrate every particular act. To 
the man, it is the law of universal brotherhood; 
to the citizen, it is the law of citizenship ; and 
to the individual, the one great idea that gives 
unity and purpose to the moral drama of life. « 

" But even granting that this education cub J 
^vates the moral feelings ; because it confinet 
them to no rules, or changes and enlarges those 
rules to suit the years of its pupils, will it not 
be apt to induce an eccentric and vaciUal 
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r morality, a morality which, though not bad in 
itseir, may be bad for the world, because essen- 
tially dift'erent from, and even opposed to, the 
morality that now obtains f" 

What are the moral rules that you teach 
children? Are Uiey not specific applications 
of the great principle of morality, the moral 
law as it exists in the reason, which, in its ge- 
nerality, is incomprehensible to the child, 
though it enters into and forma the gronnd oi' 
each one of bis moral acts ? — But to be moral 
rules, is it not necessary that these specific 
rules be the results of our experience of, and 
observation, more or less accurate, on several 
and various acts or characters, as they appear 
to us to accord with and exemplify, or to be 
opposed to the moral law ; and must they not 
therefore progress with our experience, and va- 
cillate with il ? 

Again: the child either comprehends these 
rules as moral rules, or he does not. If the 
former, it in because he finds tliat his expe- 
rience tallies willi them, that they comprehend 
his experience ; and then, had you taken the 
pains to shew him the way ', he himself could 

• " How heavy a laak, in how few words I" Yea, 
heavy to him who ig merely a liireliiig; to him it little 
matters what disease eats into the vitals of the sheep, sq 
that they wear a iiiir appearance, or at least pass moster. 
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have arrived at the rule, and would have ar- 
rived at it, and would have realized it, and not 
as when you teach him morals, — as you teach 
your parrot words. If the latter: then you 
train his moral feelings to attach to other than 
the. moral law, — to the dicta of a tutor or a fa- 
ther, to authority, to opinion. You lay the 
foundation of a bad morality, and a morality 
for which there is no remedy ; and which, be- 
cause based upon rotten principles, you dare 
not touch, cannot examine, lest the whole tem- 
ple fall to the ground. 

But what is the morality that now obtains ? 
The world is barren of great virtues, our souls 
are wedded to mediocrity; our morality, like 
the place of our birth, is an accident ; the class 
to which we belong determines its range. We 
are quite satisfied to be as other men ; and in 
all questions of duty or of virtue, our eyes .ever 
turn to that narrow pale of morality which can 
just ensure us salvation. Such a morality 

" Unfortunately, to instruct, requires knowledge, judg- 
ment, and much attention; we have not the one, and 
cannot afford the other." We cannot afford the time: 
we are busied in laying up store for our children, dnd 
with reason : with us, poverty is nearly allied to crime ; 
want of time then, or indolence and care for our own 
ease and comfort, reduce us to something worse than 
hirelings. 
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eurely is not to he prefeited before that of the 
inner man, which has its first source in love, 
and is tlie noble alhance of thought, judgment, 
will, — which deduces its principles from reason, 
and to reason only accounts for tiieni. 

" Inner man : — your's, then, is but a moral 
mysticism, another of those ' dark-Ianthoms of 
the spirit ' which will lead us to a Jacobinical 
or a Puritanic revolution." 

God forbid I should ever so degrade myself, 
as to teach how the people may be kept the 
tame slaves of a bad or oppressive government ; 
I would have them — men. 

The base vulgar,— the shreds and scum of 
humanity.lhe fit tools, though notalways the pa- 
tient victims of power,— self-defence compels 
the privileged classes lo soothe with sops or 
quiet with the bayonet But men of large and 
honest minds the gentry of England will — T 
believe it^eagerly embrace as brothers. 

They know that a thoughtful people will 
never demand rights which are unreasonable : 
the rights of a people such men will insist 
upon", but no more. Good government'' they 

• See Appendix, xtv. 

•• They, — filled with that respect for themselves which 
CBiinot d^eDerate into om^ance. because founded on a 
respect for humanity, and therefore limited by their te- 
•pect fur others, — would necessoiily hate abuses, because 
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will have, under what dynasty Ihey will little 
heed; — wise governors', no birth, no wealth, 
shall compensate for imbecility; — good laws, 
well administered, — equal and comprehensive 
laws, in which no interest, little or gieat, is 
considered and protected" at the expense of 

lliey were abuses, and would do away with them befon 
they became grievances : but they would bring to theii 
cure, — not a hatred of those whom the slu^shness and 
ignorant and Fanatical obedience of a former and a de' 
graded race, have nursed up in the strong persuasion, 
tliat their rights, wliich others feel oppressions, are u* 
cred and beneficial ; but — a determined will, whose migh^ 
power would gently bring down to the common levdl 
those puffed dwarfs who comfort themselves and pick 
their teeth In the sun, while they rest upon the shoul- 
ders, or strut over the prostrate bodies of the people. 

' Not forgetting " that the guides of the people aM 
never so well qualified for leading by any virtue of theb 
own, as by that of the Government." Harrington, 
Oceana, p. 73. And again, p. 7^, " Give us good men, 
and they will make us good laws ", is the maxim of a dft- 
mogogue; and is (through the alteration which is per- 
ceivable in them when they have power to work thefr 
own wills) exeeeding fallible. But give us good Ordos, 
and they will make us good men, is the maxim of a !»• 
gislator, and the most infallible in politics." 

' Not curious, however, after novelties ; for tbej 
know the difficulties of legislation, — that " In the guid- 
ance of a civil stale to worldly happiness, it is not for 
every learned or every wise man, though many of them 
I, to invent or iVame a disctplii 
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I the nation. For the laws are the nation's, and 
P every law, therefore, which ia not for the bene- 
fit of the whole nation, is a bad law. A good 
constitution' — a conBtitution universal in its 
nature and its operation ; for the constitutiou, 
though it forms national, limits individual li- 
berty ; and as individual liberty, unrestrained 
by law, is universally and necessarily the same, 
so, to be just, must also be the rules which de- 
lemiine that liberty. 

Again, no man is a mystic who can render 
an account of his actions and his duties, and 
the reasons for them ; and to this our pupils 
have been accustomed almost from their cradles : 
and no man is a mystic because he appeals to 
his innermost self, to search there into the mo- 

if it be at all the work of man, it must, be of such an 
goe as is a true knower of himself, and in whom 
Contemplation and Practice, Wit, Prudence, Fortitude. 
3[id Eloquence must be rarely met, both to comprehend 
the hidden causes of things, and span in his thoughts all 
the various eflects that passionand complexion can work in 
man's nature ; and hereto must liis hand be at defiance 
with Gain, and his heart in all Virtues heroick." Milton, 
Church Government, Book I. Chap. I. 

* The national constitution contains the national rights, 
as determined by the reason, on the universal principle 
of justice; and the nattonallaws, the rules for protect- 
ing those rights, as determined by the practical reason, 
n the principle of general utility. 
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tires of his conduct and the rectitude of hi# 
intentions, without which no act can be moral : 
— our youth do no more. 

" Rectitude of intention constitutes morality I 
It is not probable that you doubt the holy in- 
tention of Sandt, the murderer of Kotzebue, or 
of Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry the Fourth. 
Do you then approve of their morality ?" 

I may account for a morality of which I do 
not approve. I have said that rectitude of in- 
tention was necessary to the moral act, bat it 
does not constitute it. I say, boweier, that all 
acts are moral which have been compelled by 
duty ; but I do not therefore assert that the mo- 
rality of which they are the developments is B 
good morality. — Suffer morality to depend npon 
opinions", and you can never mark out the 
bounds to which an extraragant enthusiasm 
may carry you ; and if those opinions yon re- 
gard as infallible, and link to them the neces- 
sity, that if man would be happy here and 
hereafter, he must believe in them, your very 
benevolence '' then urgds you to falsehoods % 
torture, and the inquisition. Tliousands may 
perish, tens of thousands— but what are they 
in the great account? — Are you not root- 
ing out a pernicious superstition, and plant- 
■ S«e Appendix, xlti. * lb. xvni. 

«.Ib..Xt!5U.. .-— — . 
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ing in its stead a religion pure, holy, and 
uniform ? The Mahommedan devastations in 
the east, and the Spanish massacres in America, 
viewed in this light, ai'e no longer atrocities. 
We shudder no more, but rather weep over the 
painful errors of weak and barbarous man. I 
pity Ravaillac ! 

" But Sandt was urged by no such opinions." 
Are Aristogeiton and Harmodius, Dion and 
Tiinoleon, to be crowned with immortal honour ? 
— Are we to raise a temple to the Bruti in our 
■ heart of hearts, and to worship them only afar 
off? Has the accumulated knowledge of by- 
gone ages only dwarfed our courage ? A whole 
nation cries out against the tjTanny or perfidy 
of one man : a firm will and a nerved arm may 
free our country, but the tyrant or the traitor 
walks abroad sheltered by our cowardice : we but 
" hate and smile with dagger hid under cloak." 
Is our age, indeed, so fallen that there exists not 
the man who dare devote himself to the infernal 
gods*. So might have reasoned Sandt. 

* The fact 19 this. An imaginative mind ia allured by, 
and ao dehghts in the great deeds of self-devotion, that, 
unless well heeded, it is apt, first, to despise the more 
homely and recognized acts of morality, and to satisfy it- 
self with the longings of a large and general benevolence 
which is capable, no doubt, of great sacrifices, but which, 
because most probably never called upon to make them. 
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I abhor the dagger; it fits well but in the 
hand of an assassin. I despise it as 
weapon — it kills the tyrant, and not the ty- 
ranny. At the same time I cannot but allt 
that did we not dam up and break the one ci 
rent in which an in discriminating education di- 
rects OUT feelings, we should feel with Sandt, 
fe«l blasphemously, it is true, but still feel with 
him. 

While our blood is yet too young to submit 
to hypocrisy, do we not declaim as though the 
men become assassins for liberty's sake were 
our Gods i In the promise of our youth we 
rival the Utican Cato — in our manhood we 
grow cautious, prudent, and permit oppres- 
sion — in our age we range ourselves in the 
strong ranks of the oppressors. We never de- 
velope feelings, thoughts — interests alone ; w« 
can pursue but selfish objects detemiinately. 

wastes itEelf, having no determined object, in useless aad 
barrca aspirations, (e.g. Rousseau, and v.p. 14J>,EicO la 
the course of time the same mind, developing its viewv 
and desirous of realizing its most cherished wishes, and 
fo^EtJng that the duties of Tirtue are but the extension 
and crown of the common duties of morality, proceeds 
a step further, and. at length, determines that any ac^ 
how much soever opposed to the plainest dictas of th» 
moral law, so long as it evidences the virtuous . 
and devotion of the agent, is itself a virtuous duty. 
Hence criminal act. 
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. ^^ But the morality of men thus educated 
would be marked Ti;ith eccentricity.'^ It will 
be marked by no savage eccentricity; and is 
not that enough ? Its only peculiarity is, that 
it is esSientially a morality and habitually real- 
ized in thought, feeling, action*. Besides 
whether in morals or in science, few, very few**, 
assure yourself, will ever be the number of those 
who much swerve aside from the spirit of their 
age. Should there, however, in the moral world 
exist the man whose conscience was cast in a 
mould so different from that of his fellow men, 
that he was urged by duty to acts, — in his time 
and by the laws of his country held criminal,— 
that man, whether a Socrates or a Christ, must 
suffer : — we must sign his warrant, though 
death be his punishment ; — but surely we shall 
neither hold him up to scorn and execration, nor 
yet confound him with the base and common mif 
lefactor ; — nay, we shall rather honour that fer- 
vour of a pure enthusiasm, that devotedness 
to principle, and that firmness of purpose, which 
have urged him to break through the '^ frosty 
weight" of custom, and have upheld him to de- 

* The moral act, so fiir as relates to its maimer, is de- 
termined by prudence. 

* See Appendix, xux. 
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clore and to do the right : and we shall mourn 
eyen while we yield to the hard necessity which 
thus compels the death of a man honest and 
virtuous. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** Laisses dire, laissez vous blamer» condamner, empri- 
sonner, laissez vous pendre mais publiez voire penseef 
Ce n*est pas un droit, c'est un devoir, Stroite obligation 
de quiconque a une pensee de la produire et mettre au 

jour pour le bien commun — ^la verit^ est toute a tous.** 

Paul Louts Courier. 



At the age of seventeen or eighteen we dismiss 
our pupils, those excepted who are to become^ 
the future instructors of the next generation. 
— Now, even granted, that they have fully real- 
ized the lessons taught them, are not their minds 
on their entrance into life yet ductile ? And 
though under any circumstances the impres- 
sions made by their education will have lasting 
and beneficent influence upon their characters, 
may not those impressions be much weakened 
by after circumstances ? and does it not, there- 
fore, become us to examine what those circum- 
stances are, and how far they may be modified 
or prevented by our prudence ? Are there not 
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then in our national constitution hindrances 
a. high morality, hindrances, which though they 
may be overcome by this or that man, will 
surely affect the mass f 

Examine, for instance, the moral tendency, 
Ist, of those laws which favour inequality 
of conditions; and I speak here not of that 
inequality which is merely honorary, or the 
due of service ; such an inequality is just 
and useful: but of that, which is forced 
and unnatural, — which adorns accidents with 
privilege, and provides for them, at the ex- 
pense of the honest and useful citizen, an 
overflow of the good things of life. Such are 
the rights of primogeniture and nobility. 

Independent of nobility the rights of primo- 
geniture cannot exist, and independent of the 
law of primogeniture, the rights of nobility fade 
to nothing. United, their power of demoraliza- 
tion is infinite, i. e. in a wealthy and commer- 
cial country. For, they separate the people 
into classes, which despise those below, and imi- 
tate and admire those above them. Every higher 
class, therefore, has a morality, a public opinion 
of its own, and is, except when its mcnihera 
interfere with public life, independent of th* 
opinion of the classes below it. 

Now the highest class is necessarily limited ia 
uumbers. It is, therefore, the most indepead. 
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eiit of opinion, and has the largest field for 
conlempt ; and, because the most wealthy, it is 
also tlie most independent of affection : the two 
great motives (speaking of bodies of men) to 
moral conduct. This highest class, then, ac- 
knowledges and knows but one sacred object, 
its own elevated rank : on that it builds up its 
" petite morale" of forms and ceremonies. 
Such a class, too, deriving much of its happi- 
ness, and all its consequence from accidents ', 
will be sensualist, often voluptuary ; and lo 
provide for its pleasures or its ease, it will 
therefore require a host of sycophants, which 
it will draw principally from the lowest orders, — 
'riie two extremes of society will thus be brought 
into contact, as mutually vitiating each other. 
But this high class is also the object of imi- 
tation to the classes immediately below it: each 
in its turn then will assume its airs, its tone, its 
vices, till the demoralization extends throughout 
the whole social body. 

And the moral tendency, 2dly, of institutions 
which patronize and reward particular opinions. 
Such is the Church. The Church Establishment, 
in its ideal, is the middle point between the rich 
and poor, the educated and uneducated. Ita 
, ptffpose was to create a class of men, who, 

* Xpvautv it di) mu apyvpior nopt^tirSai, aptni taro', 

«C i^iffi Mivaif, i Tov iifyaKov j8airiA(«v warptKOt £tms. 
Menou. Pluto. 
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tbejr etgoyed all the inidlecliial adran- 
tages of edocalaon^ ahoold hold kindly commo- 
nicalion with, and svmpathize in, the tiooUes 
and anffenngs of the poor^ and make them 
known to their richer brethren : and who, be- 
cause to skin in the language and histrnj of 
scripture, and a thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man mind and its laws, they joined a practical 
acquaintance with the notions and moral <;ondi- 
tion of the people, should therefore aidearour 
to destroy in them all grorelling and shnrish 
s u p e r rti tion, and to enlarge and purify their 
morality, and to raise their creed and asmnilatff 
its doctrines to those of the one pure and true 
religion *• Now, the Church of England, has 
it realized this ideal ? Has not its wealth, un- 
Ibrtunately , made its duties worth the attention 
of the highest classes? Is not the dntribntion 
of that wealth in their hands ? Has it not thus 
induced, with a practical indifference to the opi- 
nions it profissses, a great intolenoioe of all 
other opinions? Has it not therefore sou^t to 
sanctify its power? Has it notenhated&shion 
on its side ? and carefiiUy cultirated the good 
win of the aristocracy of wfaidi its deigy are 
literaUy the minislers, and erer shown itself 

* Tide KjDDt*s R<%MNi^«lii«. & m. I Ti. *' Der Kir- 
ebengbuibe hMaa 
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exceeding indiffeTent to tbe righta^to the 
rights — ^I do not say to the wants*, of the peo- 
ple. Has it in the cause of education, which, 
as the lepresentatiTe o£ the leamed classes, it 
should direct, done aught for the people of 
En^and — ^has it for education generally done 
so much as the disciples of Loyola^ ? 

• " Un prindpe," says Alfieri " ^ un ente chc forse 
▼uole fl bene dd corpo deg^ altri ; doi che non siano n^ 
nudi nd mendid ; ma che Tolendoli detiunente obbedfenti 
aU'ariutrio d'un solo, necessaiiamente li Tuoli ad an 
tempo e stupidi, e vili, e Tiziosi, e asiai men' uomini in 
sommo che brud." — D Prindpe. 

^ And before you answer the question remember the 
judgment of Bacon ; and read also C. yi. L. it. of Mon- 
tesquieu's Esp. des Lois Of the church of En^and, its 

supporters vaunt tbe learning and to learning it does it- 
self lay some claim. Of its daims I wiD not pretend to 
judge : I can but record the opinioo of the leamed Eich- 
hom : — ** Ueberhaupt lasst sich Ton der herrschenden 
Kirche in England wenig Genugthuendes und Dauemdes 
in diesem Fach (a new translation of the Bible) too der 
Hand erwarten. Hire theologisclien Stndien sind ihm 
nicht gunstig ; sie sckrankt sick in derseihenfaut blot aitf 
ihre 39 Artikel ein : die hoke GeittUMeU (einige wenige 
wahrhaft edk und gelehrte Manner ansgenommen) ihre 
reichen Einkinfte in GemSehUchkeit undBuAexu venekren^ 
und die niedere GeistUckieii venehrt sich selhst in AF' 
vndh und Nahmngssorgen bey einem muke voUen Leben *,** 
Eichbom's BibhothdE, toI. t. 

"•Ontlw whole in tins deptrtMst (a mm inmkOou of tbe 

B 
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AndScljr,— ofaElawB and inn l iiu i i i i M whiA 
elwiuli in the people haUteof depeadeaee — 
as the Poor Lewi« 

Soeh laws and ineltMioos are in}iirioii8y in*' 
•omnch aa tbejr tend to weakm and destaojr all 
•elf^rcepect ; and 1st, when th^ indooe a de- 
pendence of some ckasea npon others. In the 
dependent claaaes they aobatitote, in the jdace 
of respect for sel^ a revpeci for the class ftom 
which they are made to depend, and upon the 
chancter of that class their own is necessarily 
fonned« And thongfa'in a 'fliniple state of so« 
ciety — one in which there was no place for great 
inequality of condition, — the influence of the 
higher classes, the govemorsy upon the loww, 
the goremed, would be for good ; yet must we 
gradually seek to do away with it, because in- 
jurious to that spirit of independence which is 
the rery life-breath of a high morality. 

2dly. When their olject is to assure subsist- 
ence to the people, and that without demand- 



BiUe) dMfe U Vttle tatliAMtorjr or pennaaent to be expected of 
the dhmbMUit eburcb in Eogkiid. Their theological studies are 
MflCivoiirtbk lo it ; they coaina thensalves therein almost en- 
tire^y tp thair S9 Artidea. Tba superior clergy (excepting a few 
truly noUe and learned men) co9sum« th«r rich revenues in in- 
dvilgence and tranquillily* and the inferior clergy coasume them- 
m1t«i in papury aqd qtmi foe Waad, throughout « Bfii of ttouble.'* 
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ing serrices in return. Then, if these iDstitu- 
tions are for them alone who are phywcally or 
mentally incapable of pcrfonning services, they 
have a beneficent efifect— they are the sign ma- 
nual of a people's independence. But if they 
are for all who demand relief, they cherish ha- 
bits of thoughtlessness, extravagance, waste, 
idleness; they accustom men to degradation; 
they bring with them all the crjing evils of the 
most slavish dependence of class, and that 
without any one of the benefits which result 
from the iulluence of educated on uneducated 

Such are among the obstacles to the better- 
ing of society, which no system of education 
can wholly overcome, and which the legisla- 
ture alone can remove. Others there are which 
I have sought to prevent, and of which I shall 
now speak ; and thus more fully explain the 
object of some of the rules I have laid down. 

IsL The popular notions of religion are a 
great hindrance to a large morality. Morality 
does not stand alone, it is made an appendix or 
supplement ' to our creed, and is therefore ge- 

■ In revealed religion, generally, we are made to be- 
lieve that the cununands of God constitute man's dutv. 
Our reason tells us, that the coDceptiona each man iatms 
at hi« duty, ait^ to him, the commaads of God. 
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iierally dependent on the relations which infant I 
and barbarous man has fixed between himself \ 
and his Creator. 

Thus Christianity is built upon Judaism; ' 
but orthodox Ckristianism regards mi 
bom in sin, and loving sin ; the Christiattist, 
then, feels himself, as man, a degraded beings ' 
and is, as man, in a state of humiliation. 

Now, to find how the moral character i 
fectetl by the sense of humiliation, we have but ] 
to take any one of those wretched classes, upon 
whom the sense of humiliation most strongly 
presses, — and from the manner in which it acta 
as an obstacle to social, we may judge how it 
will prove a hindrance to universal morality. 
But as the Pariahs of society are hated and 
despised by the holier caste — as every man's 
hand is against them, and their hand is against . 
every man ; we must view their morality not in 
relation to society at large, but their moralify 
as an excluded class. We shall find that it ii 
based on the narrowest utility, as regards their I 
commerce with each other generally, and 
measured by their afTections in the nearer n 
lations of family and friendship. Hence, in I 
England, a moral of expediency and of selfish- i 
ness is the moral of our pulpits. 

But tlie Deity the orthodox Christian adores^ ' 
is an Almighty and infinitely Good, and, at tho t 
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same time Jealous Being, who at once exacts 
an implicit obedience to his word, and on re- 
pentance, pardons transgression. Hence, on 
the one hand, a crowd of weaklings who sin 
ever and repent ever; and on the other, a 
chosen few,whooppre3sedwitli the sense of their 
degradation and the nothingness of life, turn 
away from the busy world and its snares, and 
devote tliemselves to an ascetic solitude, where 
with prayers and tears they may expiate their 
wn '. — But do they advantage their fellows ? In 
olden time, the peopled desert, the endowed 
monasteries, the thousand self-tortures of re- 
morseful man spoke aloud the morality of him 
who was, on earth, nothing better than a can- 
didate for heaven. And in our day, — civilization 
has made some strides — contributions to Bible 
and Tract and Missionary Associations and 
other charities which begin where charity should 
end j — frequent attendance at Sunday schools in 
which the education is restricted to religious 
books and catechisms; — a great horror of all 
amusements, and a superstitious reverence for 
all holy days, are among the characteristics of 
our modem religionists. To Ike Deity they yet 
but pay at best a feudal service. 

Again,ourcreedisarevelationfromtheDcity, 

mediately declared to us in certain books, but 

icti Appendix, l. 
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books written under inspiration from God : they 
contain therefore the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; and all their precepts as 
containing rules of life are besides equally true 
and of equal importance Hence, a. fantastic 
morality which dwells on things indifferent, aa 
meats and days and petty observances, a mial 
and cummin morality. 

Our creed also differs from all other creeds^ 
andis the tme creed. It is Uierefore the only 
tmc creed. Now the objeet of all creeds 
point ont to man the road to God's favour ; and 
there is but one road, and to that road the 
Christian books alone can direct him. Henco 
the ])Opular Christian belief that none can bfl 
wise or good, who do not possess their bookfc 
But the possessors of these hooks tlieniBelTett 
explain their contents in various ways: 
ea^h following up the exclusiveness which he 
attaches to his notions of religion, claims for 
himself and liis party the only true interpreta- 
tion of the Christian law. Hence a narrownew 
of moral and dogmatical ideas f hence a ne^ 



■ I do not suppose that sectarian sprit is often em 
to the lengths 1 have ma^ed out : that it is sometitneB, J 
find irom a letter in the London Packet of the 16th of 
December, signed by a Clergjinan of the Church of En- 
l^nd. " The Church of England, he asserts, is the Churcb 
of the living God, the ground aitd pillar of the truth.—* 
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lect of the apirit of rdigton, land astremiottsaiid 
«UpeiBtitiouB dinging to the literal tiraiidatioii *of 
die Christian bo<^ and ordinances witfioat re<- 
gwrd to the times when they were writlen, and 
the oocasions whidi oaHed dtem forth. 

Bearing in mind then the popular notions 
ikttached to religion and the Christian books, we 
m^y go on to examine some of the Chriasttan 
precepts, their original intent, and the manner 
in which they now afiect Christians as meat and 
citizens. 

ThefounderofChristiamty wasa Jew. Krom 

Eveiy one of its enemies, he argues, is an enediy to this 
country, to his fellow creatures and religion. — Its doc- 
trines contain the drospel-tnith, and notlung but thfe 
Oospel-tnitb, theiiefi>re it to iHckednets w^fuHy to dteMMI 
from then. It is tndf bs^muMi^ hence it is widcttdneil 
to dissent from it. Its temporalities, " (the letter is oi 
Church Reform) "are by law establisfaed, faenoe it is 
illegal to rifle them.** (N. B. The writer is a Curate and 
therefore probably without any sinist^ motive in his view 
of ecdesiasticfil property.) Another patt of his lettet I 
will quote, in reference to the charges I have brought 
agtunst the Church. '* I alti codvinoed it is the jChiih;h 
which has bnik up the monarolicial govenmiflBt 4>f EBf^ 
iand^which aanctiiee hiar political i]Blitutieift-«'<irWuh 
tfmiptfrv litf aridocraey and wuiee§it ike ptmk ^1kiip64ftti^ 
and which draws the lines of densicatioa beC^WMli'^ 
gradations of* the people so essentially useful talAie ivtAb 
being of the state." 
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his discourses it is clear that he had well studied 
the Jewish books, and had realized in all their 
purity those great axioms of morality which 
give life to the Jewish creed'. But his eye 
pierced through that separation wall of cere- 
monies which kept man from the Deity ; and 
for his large heart Palestine was too narrow, it 
embraced humanity. He preached therefore a 
universal brotherhood of which God was the 
universal Father, and thus knit together morality 
and religion ; — a morality which set aside the 
accidents of birth, fortune, and intellect ; and 
a religion wliich rejected all ceremonies and 
ordinances of days and feasts, which equalized 
all classes **, and was the &ee determination of a 
free-will to God, the object of its love. Such 
at least I conceive was the first spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 

But Christ's first converts and apostles were 
Jews, who held the creed of then: childhood in 
high respect, and who received the religion of 

' As in Leviticus xix. 17, IS. Deut. i. 12 and Iflt- 
xxvi. le.andu. 13 and 18 v. v. ; though indeed in this lait 
citation, the beauty of a morel holiness is disfigured M- 
meet the catobI views of a slavish race ; for it is heia 
associated with temporal advanln^'es ul' wlucli it is mads 
the fountain. 

■" See Appendix, li. 
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their master, rather as its perfection and crown^ 
than as a new religion. Hence the Christiani- 
zation of Judaism *. 

And Christianity thus limited, — but still wear* 
ing a character of universality which would be 
vainly sought for in any known creed ^, — ^though 

not all of them appear to have been inspired 

> 

* ** An old error of the Gnostics and Manicheans.*' 
I cannot help it — ^vide Neander, vol. ii. page 850» and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Of the Jewish law Charnock sa3rs, *' It never £urly ac-* 
quainted them that those things were types and shadows 
of something future, that they were only outward purifi- 
cations of the flesh : it never plainly told them that these 
sacrifices could not abolish sin and reconcile them to God. 
Indeed we tee more of them iince their aboliHon, in thai one 
JEpistle to the Hebrews, than can be discerned in thefioe 
hooks of Moses" For the end and purport of this Epistle^ 
vide Griesbachii Comm. de imaginibus judaicis, quibus 
auctor epist. ad Ebrseos in describenda Messiae provinda 
usus est. Ruperti. Com. vol. ii. 327. 

^ Till Christianity, there existed but popular super- 
stitions, which were as Shibboleths to distinguish firiend 
firom foe. Christ's religion first brought all nations to- 
gether, and first gave strength and sanction to the one 
great and original bond of humanity. Unfortunately the 
first Christians did not take this view of their religion. 
They were it is true no respecters of persons, and they 
gave the hand of brotherhood to all believers indifier^atly ; 
but did they not also restrict it to believers ? I have but 
to instance the fiery answer of the, in other respects, 
kind-hearted Polycarp to the gentle question of Marcion. 
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with its gentle and benevolent spirit, — thft 
apostles preached to Jew and Gentile ; and with 
it Christ's moralily ; and following Christ's ex- 
ample, they brought that morality to the level <rf 
the meanest comprehension ; they gave it besidea 
a consistency and a power which are wanting to 
all precepts, however simple and determined, by 
showing it as realized in the person and cha- 
racter of the Messiah. 

Christ's character is the moral standard of thfc 
earlier Christians % and it is but in reference tA 
this standard, that some of their moral precepts 
hold good; all I'iz. which enjoin the commu- 
nity to cultivate those states of mind which can 
declare themselres in moral act only when they 
proceed from, and are the evidences of a higb 
morality. And such were their frequent esS 
hortations to humilitj' ;— not however to humility, 
in that sense in which it is more generally used bj' 
Christ, — and sometimes also by the ajiostleg when 
they would combat that narrow spirit of the Jew- 
i^ converts which was ever attempting to Judaise 
Christianity'', — i, e. humility, as opposed to tiie 
seJf-snfBcientpride which contemns and despised < 
all who arenot of its caste, in which sense it iai' 
universal duty; but — to humility as the loir 
opinion of self; ' — a duty on wliich our teacheif] 

■ See Appendix, Lii. 

» Vide Acta uv. 24, &c. Gal. ii. Tit. i. 10, 14. 

' Christianity is superior to phHosophy or any Othaf^l 
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love to expatiate, but which— now that it stands 
alone, oris made the foundation of all virtue *, and 
that self respect no longer holds sovereign seat in 
the mind of their hearers— is barren of good, and 
rich only in meannesses. For in a state of so- 
ciety in which self-respect is founded on the 
world's good opinion, the morality of the mass 
mast form the common standard of morality; 

known creed as a means to induce men to practical mo- 
rality. It presents to tliem ■ high ideal, it compels them 
to the love and admiration of it, it makes that ideal in 
lime, a part of themselves, their very selves (vide 
Romans vi. and 1 Corinthians kv. 19.) and hence 
Christian hnmility. But instil that ideal and that alone 
into children, — then, because unable to appreciate its 
beauty, they will pare it down to fit their own thoughts i 
and the words in which it is conveyed will so familiariK 
themselves with their minds, that unless, in aft«r'lif^ 
they are forced upon them with unusual power, they 
cease to excite either ideas or sentiments : they become 
to them, what the pater-nosteris to a Roman beggar. 

• " Christianity doth also indispensably require duties, 
point blank opposite to pride : it placeth humility among 
its chief virtues, as a foundation of piety, it enjointtth lU 
to think meanly of ourselves, to disclaim our own tronl^ 
and desert, to have no complacency or confldcacc in any 
thing belonging to us : not to ^m at lugh things, to wave 
the regard and praise of men : it exacteCh from us a sense 
of our vileness ; remorse and contrition for our sins, with 
humUe confession of them; sclf-coedeinnation and ab- 
horrence." Ban'OW, of infidelity, V<d, II, 3eim. 1, 
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by that individuals will commonly measure 
themselves. 

We have, ihen, to find how they will be af- 
fected by these frequent exhortations to hu- 
niiUty, i. e. to the low opinion of self— as in- 
duced by the comparison of self with some 
standard,— It is clear that no humility can raise 
men above the morality by which they limit 
their view. May it not, then, prevent them 
ftom extending that view f May it not, con- 
fusedly massing itself with their previous no- 
tions of man's degradation, forbid them all 
hope of excellence, and nurse them to quiet, 
when the aspect of a high virtue would stir 
ihem to imitation f Or if realized — if bitterly 
felt, — How large, I would ask, is the number of 
those who, having been deprived of the right! 
of caste, retain its morality ? Willi the re* 
spect of others do they not lose their owni. 
and then rush on more precipitately in their ca- 
reer of vice ? Why, then, to the humble man, — 
i. e. to him who feels that he really comes be- 
hind the morabty of his age, but whose hu. 
mility has not yet become humiliation, becauMi 
his moral deficiency is yet undetected — whji 
and how sliould his lowliness be to him tltia 
arm of salvation ? — He may perchance cry oo^ 
in the secret places of his chamber, when 4 
timorous solitude only witnesses his ciime 
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his repentance, " Have mercy upon me, a mi- 
serable sinner ;"" — ^but in public he will too often 
wear the front of a brave hypocrisy, and seek 
and receive honour for his loud blasphemies 
against the open foibles of other men — or de- 
tected and vilified he will bow and &wn, too 

' * Because then his ciy for mercv arises from the fear 
of humiliation, and not from the sense and hatred of sin. 
Examine the parable of the Pharasee and the publican, 
Luke xYiu. verse ll*; a parable spoken to them *' who 
tTMSted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
detpised others" And what was their righteousness? 
" I thank thee/' cries the Pharisee, "I am not as other 
men, or even as this publican.** The Pharisee entered, 
indeed, the temple, but not to pray — ^not there to examine 
his life, and prove his faults before the high perfection of 
God, — not to contemplate the Deity, and so gain new 
inspiration and a warmer and a dearer love of good, — ^but 
to praise himself, and to derogate from God's justice by 
heaping his contempt on God's creatures. The Pub- 
lican, on the other hand, had caught a glimpse of the In- 
finite Goodness ; it declared to him all the horror and 
heinousness of sin; he came, therefore, into the temple 
to pray, — ^that only prayer which God ever answers, but 
answers most assuredly, even while man prays, — " Have 
mercy upon me a miserable sinner I " He yet aspired 
not to virtue : sin weighed too heavily upon his soul, and 
he prayed that to him it might remain ever, as at that mo- 
ment, hateful and intolerable. And God gave him the 
will and the strength to come up to the fulness and the 
purity of his law. 
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happy if the world throw him its pity, and 
contented if it despise, provided it tolerate him. 

" But our priests teach us humility, by ■ 
placing before us him in whom are the high ■ 
exemplars of all goodness." B 

Say some of our priest**; — the greater num- 
ber but insist upon humility as a virtue between 
man and man ; or tiiey cmsh us with the power 
of the Deity, as though we should pay homage 
to other than his excellence ; or they terrify tts 
into religion by lamentations over man's wick- 
edness. They preach not Christ, but a feeble 
and degraded humanity. Their sennons are a 
bitter irony ; they impress upon man his weak- 
ness, and then bid him aspire to be strong. 

"Was not humility tlius taught by Christ 
himself? Did he not wash his disciples' feet j 
and have we not been commanded to live m 
honour, preferring one another ?" 

Christ by this one act, as by every other of 
his life, confirmed his words, " iJiat his kin^ 
dom was not of this world." He shewed ua 
his contempt for all earthly gieatness, and threw 
honour over the most servile lot. His firrt 
converts, therefore, formed a community of bro- 
thers, not all equal in wealth or office, but, as 
Christians, all equal in rank, tlioitgh not all ia 



* See Appendix, l 
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virtue ; and the worthiest, he should be the ser- 
vant of all— fiving to do kindnesses^ not to re«* 
eeive them ;--^prefeiTmg all before him% not 
seeking worldly honour, but spiritual blessmg^ 
not measuring himself, like the Pharisee, with 
other men, and then jetting abroad in smiling 
self-complacency, but with his eye fixed on his 
great Master, upon the perfection that was yet 
wanting to him, and not ever looking back 
upon that he had already attained.. Such hur 
mUity, and to ' such a community did Christ 
preach. 

Ours, on the other hand, is a commmdty of 

* ** Who ift there almost that measures wisdom by sim- 
plicity, strength by suffeiing, dignity by lowliness ? Who 
is there that counts it first to be last, somethii^ to he 
nothing, and reckons himself of great command in that 
he is a servant? Yet God, when he meant to subdue 
the world and hell at once, pert of that to salvation, and 
this wholly to perdition, made chmce of no other wea- 
pons or auxiliaries than these, whether to save or to 
destroy. It had been a small mastery for him to have 
drawn out his legions into array and flanked them with 
his thunder ; therefore he sent Foolishness to confute 
Wisdom, Weakness to bind Strength, Despisedness to 
vanquish Pride. And this is the great mystery of the gos- 
pel, made good in Christ himself, who came not to be 
ministered to, but to minister, and must be fulfilled in all 
his ministers till his second coming." Chubch Go- 
vernment, Milton, Book ii. Chap. i. p. 224. 
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classes, of which the higher exact honour from 
the lower, of individuals grasping at wealth, 
and by their wealth measuring iheir respecta- 
bihty. Humility, as a social virtue ", can there* 
fore scarcely find place in the man of high caste i 
because society and the Jaws have sanctioned 
his place and adorned it with rights which it 
would be ridiculous in him to refuse; but if 
presses heavily upon the people: it sanclifie* 
the fidvoloua and unreasonable privileges of 
their lords, and makes their observance a paft 
of their religious duties ''. ^ 

" But humility is teachableness of mind." 
So our doctors preach. They would subject 
the mind to authority, not to reason ; to them- 
selves, not to truth '. The mind must mould 
itself to opinions, and not opinions to the mind; 
tlie body is the property of the clothes, and not 
the clothes the property of the body ; — and so^ 
forsooth, they throw us their old wardrobe. 

" The apostles also exhorted their converta 
to submit to their spiritual guides." 

What was the state of the Gentile world a^ 
the time Christianity was first preached ? Thp 
superstitions of Paganism had grown old : he- 
come the scoff of the priest, as well as the phi* 
losopher, they were nevertheless guarded with 
" See Appendii, liv. ' lb. lv. 
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all due observance to amuse, if not to awe, the 
minds of the people. To this people Chris- 
tianity was particularly addressed, and was in- 
deed to them the word of life. It called forth 
all their affections; it raised them from their 
degradation ; it made them feel as men. It did 
what no philosophy had yet sought to do^ it 
popularized morality, and it gave a new motive 
to duty and to virtue, the will of God. 

But was it to be expected that the Gentile 
would all suddenly, but surely, be raised from 
his abasement ? Would he not most probably 
bring into the Christian community his old 
habits, his old opinions? Would he not be 
apt to oppose to the stiff-necked prejudice of the 
Jew, a looseness of principle which was con- 
trary not only to Jewish, but to universal mo- 
rality*? Would he not probably abuse the 
Christian freedom^ and misinterpret the great 
end which Was regarded as attained by the 
death of Christ ? — And to check this doctrinal 
dissension, and the moral license which stained 
almost every Christian community, could the 
apostles do other than nominate as teachers 
those of their converts who best understood and 
in their lives best realized the Christian faith **? 

m 

« Vide C. V. VI. vn. vm. of the First Epistle to tb^ 
Corinthians. 
^ Vide Epjistle to Titus ; and for the gradual introduc- 

s 
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And were they not, moreover, compelled Uy^ 
place further restrictions on Christian freedom, — • 
restrictions to which (though they should have 
fallen into gradual disuse with the growth of 
Christianity) the church,— utterly regardless of 
the spirit of its creed, and no longer represent- 
ing the spiritual wants and interests of the com-* 
munity, but certain revenues the rewards of cer- 
tain opinions and offices, — was, till the Re- 
formation, continually adding. 

For fourteen centuries Christianity has been 
the religion of Europe ; for four centuries it 
has been essentially the religion of our people} 
its books are in their hands, it« precepts have 
been their earliest lessons, and to its God they 
have lisped their infant prayers t — and where do 
we now stand? Have we travelled on towards 
the land of promise, where each man shall sit 
under his own fig-tree, and deal out to his chil- 
dren the words of peace and truth and universal 
love ■ f Or are we still the slaves of days and 
ordinances, and still toiling under the encum- 
brance of vain ceremonies? Do we not, as ia 
the first days, even now hear the sound of he- 
resies and heretic '' ? and do we not, even 

tion of feasts, holidays, Sic, vide Neauder's Kircheo- 
geschichte. C. GoCteidienstliche VersuDmlungszeitCD imd 
Fwte, vol. i. p. 569. 

' See Appendix, LViu. 
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though we should be no more obedient to a 
church, still follow our spiritual guides who dis* 
pute about modes of &ith, and separate them- 
selves and us from our neighbours, and aU-tor 
the love of God? 

Besides this of humility, there are other pre- 
cepts which corrupt our civil and political mo- 
rality. These are obedience to the powers that 
be J and patience under injtiries. 

Patience under injuries — ^injuries which pro-» 
ceed from individuals — ^is $, good precept, and 
one which the man of high morality, and the 
wise man, will ever act upon. Accidents they 
will not feel as injuries; due allowance they 
will ever make for those ill moments to which 
all men are liable; passion or misconception 
they wiU pardon and forget, but they wiU avoid 
him whose life is one fit of passion, and the 
petty malice of a mean spirit they will overlook, 
though they will never hold its author to 
their bosoms, 

Spregia il grande ed obblia, ma il vil si gode 
NeU' odio. 

— Patience under injuries is, however, also a 
civil precept, and joined with that much-hO' 
noured command of obedience ^ to the powers 
that be, forms at once a basis and excuse for 
much servile morality. 

* See Appendix, Lvn. 

s 2 
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" Obedience is a Christian precept." 
Yes— r-Christ, at his appearance, was doubt- 
less anxious to show himself as a moral and 
not a political Saviour. He sought not to bet- 
ter governments, but to better mankind :- that 
object attained, all Utopian institutions would, 
he well knew, follow as matter of course. — His 
first converts were poor and despised, few in 
numbers and scattered, but their hearts were 
elevated with hope and strong with faith in 
their all-conquering. Messiah. For their veiy 
existence sake, therefore, they required a mo- 
rality which should restrain their enthusiasm 
within the still circle of every-day life. 

Christ and his apostles knew that any rash at- 
tempt of the Christians to touch the political in- 
stitutions of the Roman empire would be futile, 
and bring on them certain destruction; hence 
exhortations firequent and earnest to withdraw 
themselves firom all worldly affairs, and to avoid 
even the judgment-seats of the heathen ; and 
thus the gradual formation of their spiritual 
within an earthly kingdom. But the apostles 
were either too conscious of their own inte- 
grity to suspect their successors ; or conceived 
tiiot, that their then contemned religion would 
6ne day be regarded by mighty kings as the 
prop of their power, and by a lazy priesthood 
as the source of its wealth. They saw not 
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Uieir scheme accompUshed in a political church. 
They could not foretel that the precepts which 
«nce serred to cherish the weak, and scarce 
l>reathing life of the first Christian commumty, 
would in the course of ages be insisted on to 
protect the abuses and strengthen the secular 
power of its clergy. 

Obedience then to the powers that be, save 
where prudence commands or sanctions it, is a 
*ad precept. Obey the laws ;— but that power, 
executive or legislative, which is exercised un- 
justly, or which from its greatness may be in- 
jurious, you should put out your strength to 
destroy. That i& your duty^ And, therefore, 
upon injury received from the government of 
-his country, or upon knowledge of any abuse \ 
>a man must be loud in his plaints, a bawler in 
the pubUc ear. He -must be indifferent to the 
hue and cry that is raised against him, he must 
be content to have his motives vilified, and his 
name hung up to scorn ; for besides those whose 
interests are attacked, there will always be, I 
fear, a crowd of little spirits, their fiiends and 
flattered supporters, who have so long stood in 
admiration of their own ugly dwarfishness, thai 
they have grown enamoured of their deformity^ 

* *< Mais helas I tout abus qu*on veut reformer, est le 
patrim(Hne de ceux qui out plus de credit que les re- 
Ibrmateurs.*' — ^Vdtaire. 
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said liare Mt il 19 as a Job for woaiap ; and 
whOf ahcnSontf wbcn propitiated hj aome tri* 
ting iaeeogCf ym in the jdl againalall wlio 
oredook ibemf and tiros condemn tlieir petti- 
ness; andtbon^ eadiis^ in Umsel^ nothings 
tlief eroak together and ereilastingfy — and the 
linipnttans nmted, at lengtfi mastoed the man 
motintain^ Heedless of these, howewei, thoog^ 
airare of what he is to e]q>eet, the honest man 
win prosecttte his canse— not his canse, but 
that of mankind* For the gorenunent that in- 
jures one man, maj injure another ; it holds a 
power which must be checked, limited — and 
that is the peculiar office and duty of good 
men* 

^^ But these precepts are not generaUy re- 
garded* Thejr maj be heard from our pulpits, 
but thsy do not influence the Eves of our people, 
humility is not an Englishman's virtue, nor 
obedience when it is to a power which touches 
his interest.'* 

Because taking ninety-nine men from one 
hundred, you cannot precisely point out how 
much the character of each has been influenced 
by the morality and religion under which he 
has been educated \ — though indeed the nini 
nine seem to have no religion, and are as th< 
they never heard of morality, you are nc " 
conclude tha* '^ not greatly aide 
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fonning their chaiacters. Place them beside 
men. educated in another country and under 
other institutions, and you will then see how 
broad and distinctly marked are the lines which 
separate the two national characters. 

Axioms of morality, every thing in general 
that we are taught in youth, become a part of 
our most intimate selves; and as a man is 
never conscious of that effort of will, which pre- 
cedes every movement of his body, so he alto- 
gether overlooks the principles that rule or limit 
his ordinary actions. Thus these moral pre- 
cepts, unwittingly perhaps, destroy in us all 
generous devotion, and limit our care to our 
own petty interests. For is there a duty more 
worthy a virtuous man than diligently to watch 
over the government of his country, and thus 
gratuitously to labour not for his own, but for the 
advantage of his generation and of posterity ? 

Yet, speaking generally, it must be owned, 
save perhaps in these latter times which are 
characterized by an appetite for destruction, 
that, just in proportion as men have been dili- 
gent observers of the moral law, as their con- 
sciences have been more delicate and tender of 
wrong doing, as their practical charities have 
been more extensive and their home-sympa« 
thies and general benevolence have been warm 
I the heart; that, just in that proper- 
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tioxi, have Uiejr been avoiders of all pofitical 
subjects, submissive yielders to all oppression 
which but drained their purses and drew its 
power from a right, time had made, legitimate : 
while on the other hand, those who brawl most 
and loudest in the sacred name of liberty, have, 
in the higher and middle classes, been spirits 
turbulent, and ambitious, who hare struggled to 
bring down, not the high places, but the idols 
which filled them, in the fair hope that they might 
be called to occupy their seats. They have been 
men who hated not unjust power, but all power 
which was not in their hands, and not corrup- 
tion, but that corraption on which they did not 
batten. In the lower they have been haunters 
of taverns, wretches who starved their wives 
and children to quench the fire of their throats, 
idlers, scofiers at all things holy, scomers, 
and despisers of all law which the rope did 
not sanction, rudesbies, common quarrellers to 
whom blood had been a feast, and civil rapine, 
heaven*; — these. Liberty, have in our day 
been thy champions ! 

* '* La vaiUance sarreste a voir Tennemy k sa mercy : 
Mais la pusillanimity, pour dire qu*elle est aussi de feste, 
h*ayant pu se mesler k ce premier rolle, prend pour sa 
part le second, du massacre et du sang. Les meurtres 
des victoires s'exercent ordinairement par le peuple et 
par les officiers du bagage : Et ce qui fait voir tant di^ 
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" But what has this to do with Christianitj ?" 
Nothing — ^I remember me that Sydney, Hamp* 
den, Milton, Vane, Hutchinson were Christians; 
that the round-heads, who made ^^ Prince Rupert's 
chivalry to skip" were Christians; but much, 
with &lse notions of Christianity, much with 
precepts seenungly drawn fron. L sancUoned 
by its books — or wherefore was it that Chris- 
tianity had grown up and reached its height of 
power, — ay, fourteen centuries had passed over 
it, ere among Christians the name of liberty ^as 
heard ? And then a small voice rose up from 
amidst the mountains of Switzerland, and for a 
moment astonished the sleeping world — again to 
sleep, — till the cry was repeated from the United 
Provinces, and at length raised to a shout by 
the commonwealth of England; from which day 
it has been heard, from time to time rousing and 
strengthening the hearts of nations. 

But, nevertheless. Christian patriots hold 
neither the character nor the nobility of those 
of the olden world. And that little Athens, in 
its short life, has produced for Humanity more 
and greater names than Christian Europe in its 

pruautez inouyes aux guerres populaires, c*est que cette 
canaille de vulgaire s'aguerrit, et se gendanne, a s*ensang- 
lanter jusques aux coudes, et deschiquetter un corps ^ 
ses pieds, n'ayant ressentiment d' autre yaillance." Mod* 
taigne, Livre n. C. xxvi. 
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career of centuries. But in Athens every man I 
was bound by law to mix in and attend to | 
the public affairs, while in England we are | 
frightened away from them. 

Our next generation should be otherwise I 
taught, though many generations must pass f 
away ere a high moral, and a noble spirit ani- 
mate our people. The sons will still wear the' ' 
impress of their fathers' features: in the human 
mind, as in the blade of grass, all development, 
all approach to perfection, is slow and gradual. 

St. Paul in his rapture at the glorious birth 
of Christianity, cried out as he contemplated 
the bberty of the children of God, " We tnow 
that the wliole creation groaiielh and travaileth 
in pain together until now." It has had how- 
ever to throw off the bandages of infancy, it 
must learn to walk firmly and erect, and must 
still su£Fer the fevers and growing pains of youth. 
Our care however it must be, to fill up worthily 
our place in the great scheme of ages, removing 
as we can the fetters of the mind, the yet ex- 
istent hindrances to a high knowledge, though 
with all our efforts we must ever feel the certain 
consciousness that " Multum adhuc restat opens, 
multumque restabit nee ulli nato post mille 
sfficula prrecludetur occasio aliquid a 
jiciendi." — Senec. Epis. LXiv. 
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No. I. 

Historians and philosophers have done well to trace 
the original difference in the characters of nations to a 
difference in their climates, &c. ; but they seem not to have 
sufficiently insisted on the changes of character which 
accompany their several progresses in civilization—. 
changes which begin with developing the individuality of 
each nation, and, therefore, at first more widely separate 
it from others: but which afterwards, as they continually 
trench upon the dominion of sense, and tend, therefore, 
to the emancipation of will, necessarily assimilate the 
most opposite nations ;^and in the same nation show 
themselves, first, in the division of the people into; 
classes possessing unequal privileges; and afterwards, 
in the gradual abolition of all class differences^ and. 4f 
those peculiarities of customs and manners to which 
they gave rise: though^ as they at the same time ~ bring ^ 
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Historians and philosophers have done well to trace 
the original difference in the characters of nations to a 
difference in their climates, &c. ; but they seem not to have 
sufficiently insisted on the changes of character which 
accompany their several progresses in civilization-^ 
changes which begin with developing the individuality of 
each nation, and, therefore, at first more widely separate 
it from others : but which afterwards, as they continually 
trench upon the dominion of sense, and tend, therefore, 
to the emancipation of will, necessarily assimilate the 
most opposite nations ;— and in the same nation show 
themselves, first, in the division of the people into, 
classes possessing unequal privileges; and afterwards, 
in the gradual abolition of all class difierences^ and 4f 
those peculiarities of customs and manners to which 
they gave rise : thought »» they at the same, time bring 
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No. V. 

Harrington^ in his Oeana, has taken this view of the 
unproductive class ; nor can I image to myself any other 
which could for a moment justify its existence. He en- 
sures, however, to those who compose it, a majorai of, 
I think, 2000/. yearly. Harrington lived at a time when 
the commerce of England was limited, and the property 
of its landed gentry small; he had, therefore, some 
reason to fear lest an equal distribution of property 
among children would in time reduce the nation to a po- 
pulation of mechanics ; but that, in these days, we 
should still view the abolition of entails with dread, is 
wholly incomprehensible to me. 

Because the rich represent the intellectual power of 
the country, it does not therefore follow, that they are, 
or should be, all of them men either of talent or of learn- 
ing. They do their duty — who do all in their power to 
forward the arts and sciences— who build splendid pa- 
laces, lay out beautiful parks, collect books, statues, 
pictures, &c. 7!^ abuse, their fortune, who waste it 
in luxurious living, numerous servants, and frivolous ex- 
penses. 



No. VI. 



Hence of civil, bread wars the most terrible, — deeply 
marked vnth burnings, rapine, blood. Such was really 
the French Revolution, though liberty and the rights <^ 
man were its stalking horse ; for it is to man's honour, 
that even in the midst of all crime and desolation he will 
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but hear and rally at the great watch- words of hu- 
manity. 

Civil wars on the other hand, — ^for religious and civil 
rights, — ^prove the advanced and healthy state of the 
nation which undertakes them. It begins them with 
loathing, and carries them on with moderation, — thot^h 
it may indeed, at times, be goaded into cruel acts of reci- 
procity by the party which is opposed to its wishes. 
E.G. Take the Swiss Revolution, the War of the Seven 
Provinces against Sp^n, the English, the American, 
and the last French Revolution. 

Religious wars, or the contests between two creeds 
for superiority, are always cruel, because always an evi- 
dence of ignorant fanaticism. 



No. vir. 

How much the physical strength and beauty of a 
people depend upon their circumstances, may be seen 
from a paper in the *' Annales de I'Hygenie Publiqu^," 
No. II. It is on the stature of men in France. From 
statistical observations it is found, that 

Men are taller in rich countries than in poor ; in cities 
than in the country. 

That in marshy lands the people are a stunted race. 

That mountaineers, except when in easy circum- 
stances, are small men. 

And that persons above the middle size are less liable 
to infirmities than those below it. 

With this paper compare Sir A. Carlisle's evidence 
before the House of Commons. He affirms, that 
'* persons bom and bred in cities throughout Europe are 
naturally of less stature than those born in country 

T 
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places." Whence Sit A. Carlisle draws his informs* ^M 
tion I know not ; his opinioti seems at variance with the ^M 
statistical papers of the Hj'genie Pubhque. ^ 

But then coiiiitiy placet ia so ambiguous a term, that 
it may mean country and maiket towns as opposed to 
large trading and manufacturing cities. On the conti- 
nent, however, there ate few, if any, cides in which 
manufiictures are carried on with the uune life-and< 
death eagerness as in England, — and consequently few 
whose population is not enabled to appiociate and fiiUj' 
benofit by all those conveniences, &c., &c., which town* 
generally offer to their inhabitants, and which, for the 
most pari, are (|uite out of the reach of distant vilt 
lages. 
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" In Europe the law of primogeniture, &c., prevent the 
division of great estates, and thereby hinder the mul&- 
plication of small proprietors. A small proprietor, 
however, who knows every part of his little territory, 
views it with all the affection whicll property, especially 
small property, naturally inspires, and who upon that Oi 
count takes pleasure not only in eultivatii^ but in adorn- 
ing it, is generally of all improvers the most industrioua, 
the moat intelligent, and the most successful." (Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, C. IV. B. III. Vol. II. p. 
131.) Tliis is sid of the small landed proprietor, but 
is also in some measure true of the labouring fiirmer, i 
the ■' allotment system," which ia begiiming to be somi 
what general, and its success prove. Tide a " Plan f<* 
diminishing Poor Rates in Agricultural Districts, be, 
and for bettering the condition of the Agricultural 
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Poor.** " We have found," say Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Allen, " that if the fisumer's labourer is permitted to 
have an acre of land at a rent of from thirty to forty 
shillings per annum, he may, by saving manure and cul- 
tivating the land, half in potatoes and half in com^ 
realize three shillings per week in addition to the regular 
wages received from his employment, and ensure many 
c(»nforts to his family besides." 



No. IX. 

— Their outward, their legal morality ; from which, ' by 
the way, no conclusions can be fairly drawn as to the 
extent to which, among individuals, inner and true mo- 
rality exists as a living principle of conduct. 

How national morality is affected by the wealth or 
poverty of a people we may learn by examining, 1st. What 
is the moral character of a nation, the mass of whose popu- 
lation is poor and uneducated, and stands, in relation to 
the richer class, 1st, of vassals to their lords, and 2dly, of 
poor tenants to wealthy and exacting landlords. In both 
cases, the moral character, so far as regards the prin- 
ciple which rules it, is the same. Among all uneducated 
people, the affections are strong ; they are at once the 
barriers which nature has raised against their appetites, 
and the great incentive it has given them to virtue. 
But, 1st, in the feudal state— the mutual love of lord and 
vassal, — ^their reciprocal loyalty, — is the one tie which 
binds society together. The law of the land is heard 
only as it speaks through the lord's voice; the lord's com- 
mands are that law. 

Should however ennui, or the petty policy of a court, 
draw the lord away from his estates — should he cease to 

T 2 
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assist and comfort and protect his vassals ; should, 2dly, 
the ]sind father he transformed into the strange landlord^ 
who exacts hard rent from poor tenants ; then the rich 
stand forward as the poor's oppressors. The law of 
the land — on which they rest, and without which they, 
or rather their immediate servants, would be torn in 
pieces — ^is confounded with themselves, hated as their 
instrument, and feared only from its power. Now^ no 
crime drives the perpetrator from his class, save crimes 
against that class. Public opinion is for the criminal 
against the law. Hence frequency of undetected crime ; 
and hence, too, an inveterate persecution of all who ap- 
pear as the law's executors. Yet, in the midst of all 
this civil degradation, the family affections are strong, 
the family virtues of a high order, and all family mo- 
rality strictly observed, save that which demands con- 
stant self-control. This people can sacrifice themselves, 
they cannot command their passions. 

Ildly. Of a people enjo3dng civil security, and at ease 
in the world ; but, 1st, without any natural taste for, or 
not habituated to, those diversions which bring the sexes 
together. 

Such a people will be legally moral. As the incen- 
tives to crime are few, crime will be of rare occurrence ; 
and as the laws afford protection, the laws will be re- 
spected. But in all countries, particularly those whose 
population is rich, the people frequently hold social 
meetings ; — and as all popular social meetings, from which 
women are excluded, are almost necessarily (unless of 
highly cultivated men) compelled for amusement to 
have recourse to drinking, — drunkenness becomes in a 
measure a national vice ; though not a ruinous one to 
the individual. For these very meetings will give tone 
and weight to public opinion. And in a society, — ^all 
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whose comforts and advantages are based on property, — 
public opinion must be strong against all waste of pro- 
perty, all wrong done to property, and all want of pro- 
perty. Hence, though rude and gross of manners, a 
people orderly and industrious : — hence, too, great ex- 
ertions on the part of individuals, to conceal and struggle 
against the approach of poverty, and when necessitated 
to declare it, an oppressive feeling of degradation, of 
loss of caste. Should however that poverty, from di- 
verse circumstances, become general, — public opinion, 
with the food that nourished it, will die away : after a 
slight effort, the people will throw aside all self-respect, 
and blazon abroad their poverty and their degradation- 
Drunkenness will increase to a fearful and ruinous ex- 
tent, and the frequency of civil and fiunily crimes will 
show the narrow basis on which the public weal was 
built. 

2dly. Who cultivate music, dancing, &c. 

Among such a people great attention will be paid to 
women '. hence, soilness and politeness of manners. 
Public opinion, so the presence of women orders it, will 
be strongly expressed on all matters which relate to the 
intercourse of man and man. Hence mutual conven- 
tional respect, and a strong feeling of honour which, as 
no law takes ci^izance of its injuries, itself resents 
them, but by no unfair advantage ; hence duels. 

Now, though all corrupted societies are nearly alike, 
the corruption does not always begin in the same place, 
or show itself in the same way ; here, it first attacbg 
jamilies. The sexual virtues are disregarded ; hence 
Jealousies and frequent appeals to the sword ; hence in- 
difierence to human life. The polished courtesy of the 
former race degenerates into an effeminate pohteness 
iHised on hypocrisy. — Society becomes a mere Stage, 



r 
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on wbicli men have but to wear a mask, and concefd 
tliemselvea from the spectators. All the sensual appe- 
tites, all the bad paasLons may he fostered, so they be 
clouked. He <mly sins who is discovered. Men now 
lind it easier to stab iheir frieToU, than to fight them t 
murder is the common vengeance, Coura^ and honour 
have fled the land, and terrible aie the convulsions of 
such a society in its dissolution. 

T)ie uneducated harbarian then, has feelings only ; 
\»i friends, liis lamily, and himself, are in himself united. 
The centre of his being and its circumference are tbt 
same. The rich citizen has his centre in liimself, with 
a circumference that includes his family and is limited Yif 
his Iriends and acquaintance. The polished citize% 
trith similar centre, holds nearer to that centre — hfc 
acquaintance and Iriends, — his family in the distancK 
And we may observe, that in each of these last staMK 
of society, its corruption begins at its circumierence, and 
so proceeds till it reaches the centre. 



No. X. 

Do not, however, suffer the child — the poor child pat- 
ticulaily — to suppose for a moment, that benevolence it 
confined to tlie good use of money, or wretched indeed 
would be the poor man's case. Silver and gold he has 
none : most necessary is it then, that we graft into hira 
tliat thoughtful liumanity, wliich does good at the proper 
time and in the best way, and with Uttle means doM 
much good- 
Make him practically acquainted with the ilb 
weaknesses to which man is heir ; with this view, 
to liim the chambers of his sick companions. In tU 
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sick room the quick aud light spirits of youth sin!; into 
quietude : the noiseless step, and the sotteued tone, call 
for constant self- watchfulness. The ima^nalian too 
rouses itself to amuse and divert the languid sufferer : 
and the eye eager to cotch and supply, ere expressed, his 
wants, is dive with love. . 

In the sick chamber the boy will sometimes gain an 
experience which years could not Jiave impressed on 
him ; — that wisdom which is the moral of sorrow, and 
that sympathy which draws its power from the remem- 
brance of suli^ring. 

I would not however make the visits to the sidt 
room compulsory. Public opinion is as all-powerfiil 
in a school as in society. Once range it on the side 
of humanity (and how easy is the task I) and its com- 
mands, though never so difficult, will be implicitly obeyed, 
— But the confinement to a sick room would require, 
&am Eome boya, an effort of self-command scarcely to 
be expected at an early age ; while it would so square 
with the natural disposition of others, as to be almost a 
pleasure. All these things must be left to the tutor's 
judgment i he must be well acquainted with the several 
dispositions of liis pupils, and liey must not fear to 
speak their antipathies. All must, indeed, attempt the 
same acts of kindness ; but afier trial, allowance must 
be made for the repugnance wliicb the child feels In 
their performance — a repugnance oDen not to be ovei- 

Besides, it must never be forgotten, that it is only aflier 
the child lias learned to subject his will to his duty — aflcr 
the latter has become a living principle within him — 
that is, not till he approaches manhood, that great self- 
coDtrol can be expected Irom him ; 
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some, and much is done. Again, the boy who abhors 
the sick room may be the most active in the field ; he 
may prove that he too has a heart not indifferent to suf* 
fering, by gratuitous labour to procure some little luxury 
to tempt the palate or add to the comforts of the sick. 
Not to be rejected because it .has been injudiciously ap- 
plied, is the motto of the St. Simonians. — ** Chacun 
suivant sa capacite, et sa capacite selon ses oeuvres." It 
is altogether applicable to a school ; because the habits 
and characters of its inmates have yet to be formed, 
their social station to be determined, and over a school a 
rational mind presides. 



No. XI. 

In all countries in virhich commerce is limited, and 
little attention paid to it, the gain of the trader is 
viewed as the consumer's loss — In time, and with the 
increase of the country's commercial relations, this pre- 
judice is overcome as regards the home trader, whose 
gain is identified with the gain of the country ; though it 
yet continues in full force against the foreign merchant, 
whose gain is supposed to be carried away into another 
land. — Another period. Men find that they still take 
too narrow a view of the subject ; and it is then disco- 
vered, that every man is a trader, — with this difference, 
that the consumer trades in money, the merchant in 
goods, — and that it is every man's interest, which is the 
country's, to go to the cheapest market. 
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No. XII. 

If we compare the world's moral notions with those 
which prevail in our schools, we shall find that the same 
principle pervades them. Immorality is not bad in it- 
self, but for its consequences ; and the moral act is 
viewed, not as belonging to the man, as a part of him, but 
rather as a duty owed to the society in which he mixes. 

Take the school. The lie to the master, the lie in self- 
defence is pardonable, save when the guilty boy crimi- 
nates another, then most severely punished. Thefts, 
when the master or a neighbour suffers, exploits to be 
gloried in; when a companion — ^they are never whispered, 
and if discovered, visited with disgrace. The criminal, 
act changes its character according to the persons who 
are made its objects. With this school morality the 
youth begins the world ; but the little common sense he 
has stumbled on, providentially, shews him the necessity 
of enlarging this trading stock. He now looks grave at 
a falsehood, and would shudder at a theft ; still, how- 
ever, only because individuals suffer by them. The mo- 
ment a corporate body, the government, &c., are the 
victims, every man has his loins girt and is on the start. 



No. XIII. 

Of the stories in the Bible, Michaelis, in a critique of 
^emlers's Canon, thus speaks : — ** Sollte auch nicht 
Herr Sender durch eine psychologische Anmerkung, die 
nicht neu ist, sondem die ich wirklich einmal aus dem 
Munde eines in das sechste Jahr gehenden Kindes gehort 
habe^ etwas mit dem ihm uberflussig scheinenden Gesch- 
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ichten versohnen.lassen. £s meinte die Bibel ware ein 
reclit angenehmes Buch, weil allerley Historien darin 
standen, ein kind lase sie gern, und Gott habe es ge- 
macht, als wenn er es gewusst hatte, was man gem lase. 
Die Sache ist doch richtig. Eine yom ernsthaften Ca- 
theder-Docenten projectirte Offenbarung, die nichts als 
bessemde Wahrheiten enthielte, wiirde zu wenig gelesen 
werden. Eine Ofienbahrung soUte wohl ein AUgemeines 
Buch seyn, das auch Ungelehrten und Kinder gem 
lasen, wengstens soUte sie, wenn sie nicht ganz yon der 
Art ware, es zum Theil seyn. Historien sind die Vehi- 
eulum unter dem, ernsthaftere Wahrheiten, auch dem 
der sie nicht sucht, besser beygebracht werden : und 
soil dies geschehen, so muss nicht geradejene einzelne His^ 
iorie eine emsthafte den Willen bessernde Wahrheit en^ 
ihalten, sondem man muss wirhlich Historie lesen"* — 
MicHAELis on Semler's Freteb Untersuchuno DE8 
Canons, Bib. Orient. Vol. III. p. 75. 



* '* KHght not Semler be in some degree reconciled with those 
historiesy which to him apf>ear superfluous, by a psychological obser- 
vation, not indeed new, but which 1 really once heard from tho 
Ups of a child in its sixth year. This child declared ' the Bible 
was a very pleasant book, because all sorts of histories were in it 
such as a child liked to read, and God had made it just as if he 
knew what one would like to read.' The child has really the root 
of the matter. A revelation, planned and projected ex caihedr&^ 
by a grave professor, containing nought but instnicdve truths, 
would be t<M> little read. A revelation, in fact, -should be an uni« 
vsrsal volume^ which even unlearned persons and children read 
with pleasjtue ; at leastf if not entirely of that sort, it should be to 
in part. Histories are the vehicle by which truths of a graver 
nature m^y be brought home most efiectuallyi even to him who 
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This observation of Michaeiis is not inapplicable to 
some remarks of Hume, on the different influences which 
physical anomalies hare on the barbaric and philosophic 
mind. Vide Sect. vi. of his History of Natural Reli- 
gion. 



No. XIV. 

'* Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to 
be seen of them, otherwise ye hare tio reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that 
they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward. But when thou doest 
thine alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.** This passage misunderstood, has induced 
many Christian people so strongly to insist on secrecy in 
well doing. 

The Christ brings against the Pharisees even their 
good deeds as evidence of their hypocrisy. They 
sounded the trumpet, that all Jerusalem might know 
that they gave alms ; but they sought not out the help- 
less sick, the honest poor, who had too much self-re- 
spect to publish their misery. They did good, motived 
by no love of good, but by a praise-seddng spirit. The 
good man, contrary-wise, does afans, — and his left hand 
knows not his right's doings. His mind dwells not on 



«•«*« 



does not sedc them. And for this purpose, these individual his- 
tories must not merely embody truth, to ameliorate tiie will, but 
must be voadihfe in gocd eamofC at faistoriet.'' 
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« 

the good he has achieved ; his heart pants to do more 
good — he seeks no reward ; but his Father which is in 
heaven the more rewards him. Such, I conceive, is the 
Christ's meaning. 

But other times, another hypocrisy. The trumpet no 
more sounds to alms ; it is not to his fellows, but to his 
Maker that man now vaunts his deeds. He does good 
with an oHentatiout secrecy ; and every guinea he be- 
stows buys him a place, he whispers in his heart, in the 
mansions of the just. For him is prepared a more ter- 
rible disappointment than for the vain-glorious Pharisee. 



No. XV. 

The rewards of prudence are, commonly , success in 
life, fortune, health, &c. ; of virtue, are, always, that 
calm beatitude, which not the horrors of disease, nor the 
miseries of poverty can disturb. 

In Voltaire's Diet. Philos. art. Bien, is the following 
case: — ** Un homme vertueux avec la pierre et la goutte 
sans appui, privS du necessaire, persecute, enchainS par 
un tyran voluptueux qui se porte bien est tres malheu- 
reux ; et le persecuteur insolent qui caresse une nouvelle 
maitresse sur son lit de pourpre est tres heureux. Dites 
que le sage persecute est preferable a son indigne perse- 
cuteur ; dites que vous aimez I'un et que vous detestez 
Tautre : mais avouez que le sage dans les fers enrage. Si 
le sage n'en convient pas, il vous trompe ; c'est un char- 
latan." Does mankind applaud this sentence? Does 
virtue indeed hold her place in the heart only while for- 
tune smiles on us ? Then is man, of all created beings, 
the most miserable. 

Here Voltaire but sneers at virtue, be does not attack 
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it; or if attacks, his blow falls short. *' Heur,'* or 
happiness, has nothing in common with virtue; it re- 
presents the good which is accidental, which the hour 
or hap brings with it, and which necessarily fails us when 
the gout and the prison begin. The question aiier all 
is, would the virtuous sufferer change places with his 
voluptuous persecutor? A question which any man, 
however virtuous in the midst of the enjoyments and 
happiness of life, would tremble to answer. He cannot, 
then, fairly estimate, nay even conceive the consolations 
of a mind at peace with itself; he must first enter the 
hour of danger and trouble. Let that hour come on 
him,— then offer him his choice, — offer him all the world 
can give — if he will but sacrifice some little, the least of 
his principles, and he will reject your offer with scorn. 

This virtue I hasten to ttnite with religion. In the 
words of Cudworth, " Theists have a religious fear of 
God, which is consequent from him, or their belief of 
him ; but the Deity itself or the belief thereof, was 
not created by any antecedent fear *, i. e. fear concern- 
ing men*s good and evil fortune ; it being certain that 
none are less solicitous concerning such events than they 
who are most truly religious. The reason whereof is, 
because these place their chief good in nothing that is 
aXXorpioi', aliene, or in another's power, and exposed to 



* And yet the first notions of a Deity among all people are, 
of a powerful being, to be propitiated by prayers and sacriiice. 
Savage and gigantic man, Vico supposeA, was taught religion by 
the thunders of heaven. (^* £ con lo spavento dl tal iinmaginata 
Divinita si comminciarono a rimettere in qualche Ordine.** 
XXXI. Dignita. Vide Also Del Diluvio Universale e di Gi- 
ganti. Lib. Sec. Scienza Nuora.) 
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the strokes of fortune, but in that which is most truly 
their own, namely, the right use of their own will. As 
the Atheists, on the other hand, must needs, for this 
very reason, be liable to great fears and solicitudes con- 
cerning outward events, because they place their good 
and evil in the waBos ^omjg km Xvin/r, the passion of 
pleasure and pain ; or at least, denying honesty, they 
acknowledge no other good but what bdongs to the ani- 
mal life only, and so is under the empire of fortune." 

Intellectual System, Chap. iv. p. 656, fol. 



No. XVI. 

Imagination acts upon the. child like that hermit's 
salve in the eastern tale, which applied but to one eye, 
opened to the view the gold and jewels and drossy trea- 

sures of earth In youth-hood we have both eyes 

anointed. In natural phenomena we find the sources of 
our pleasures and our pains ; we see nothing beyond the 
earth's surface, we rejoice in a logical materialism, we 
are blind. — In manhood : do we study our nature and 
its laws, do we learn from our errors ; then we acquire 
that ointment which no hermit can give — we must gain 
it for ourselves — and which applied to our third eye, the 
eye of our mind, gives us sight into the treasure cham- 
bers, and the glories not of earth merely, but also of 
heaven. 



No. XVII. 

Nations, too, resemble the individuals. There is for 
them no hot-bed of civilization (the education of hu- 
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manity). The experience of an adyanced people may 
benefit a barbarous race, as the experience of the tutor 
benefits his pupil. It may clear and point out the road 
which is to be pursued ; it can do no more. Where 
more has been attempted, and where, 1st. a living model 
has been the study: a superficial polish, and a rapids 
though beyond a certain point unprogressive, advancement 
have been the result ; and where, 2ndly. a dead and almost 
forgotten people, a formal dulness, and a laborious and 
more studied ignorance. 

Of the former, in past times, the Romans are insUmce ; 
in their philosophy and the fine arts *, imitators of the 



* *^ II secolo del gusto," says lUniizia, " in un popolo grosso- 
.ano, non ^ quando egli prende tutto in una volta da una nazione 
culta, le arte e la scienza. Allora ^li non impara cose^ ma 
prende i giudizi fatti d^li altri ; k un pappagello, accumula senza 
scelta, e dura piii stento a istruirsi. Un popolo incomincia a pen* 
sare, quando tenta fare delli scoperte da per se : il solo bes(^no 
dMnventare puo dargli i talenti. Questo fu il caso de Gred. 
Eglino non poterono apprender niente de forestieri, furono forzati 
ad aver del genio, e inventarono. I Romani non poterono far 
questo : rapirono arte e scienze, come avean rapito tanto mondo, 
rapirono iino gli obelischi. Non avenle fdente invenkUo, niente 
yotevano migliorare, II talento che inventi in un tempo, e lo 
stesso che migliora in un altro. La loro magnificenza tenne 
luogo di gusto, ne stimarono le arti che per lusso. VexcuderU 
aHi di Vergilto e una prova deUa loro ignoranza. I Romani non 
iscopriron niente, neppure un error nuovo, se non che la Giuris- 
prudenza. Dell' arte di videre nelle Belle Arte* Ac.** 

To the " excudent alii " of Virgil, we may add Agricola's sen- 
tence on philosophy : " Se in prima juventa studium philosophiae 
acrius ultra quam concessum Romano ac senator!, bausisse, ni 
prudentia matris incensum ac flagrantem animum exercuisset. 



«» 
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Greeks, in neither of which they ever attained any high 
eminence ; while as a political and warlike nation they 
stand alone. In the present, the Russians and Sand- 
wich Islanders, as imitators of the more civilized Eu- 
ropeans. Of those, though something approaching their 
model ; and of these, though their chiefs wear major- 
general's uniforms, and they already rejoice in hoth a 
mob and a police*, — we may predicate that, neither till 
they walk alone, and begin to study and develope their 
own peculiar genius, will ever attain to the rank of a 
really great and civilized people. 

Of the latter, either the learning or the philosophy of 
the middle ages are proof. Mere book-work — ^it was 
dead as the language in which it was expressed. Con- 
fined to churchmen, — it never, happily , had influence on 
the people. Their genius first shewed itself in the mar- 
tial songs and love lays of troubadour and minnesinger, 
and in the naive humour of tale and fabliaux ; — in the 
imaginative scenes and fairy-ground of higher romance, 
and in the good sense and practical wisdom of fable. 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, Wace, Gower, Chaucer, &c., 
each represent some phase of their age, not the learn- 
ing of the schools ; and the proverbs of that day, and 
such works as Reinecke de Voss, give us insight, the 
one into its moral, the other into its political views. In 
time, the influence of the school-men died away : and 
taught by the chance empirical discoveries of alchymists, 
and the great rational ones of astronomers, Bacon, a law- 

(Tacitus. Vita Agric.) How the sciences were held in the time 
of Tiberius, we may learn from the same author. ** Facta de 
McUhematids Magisqtte Italia pellendis senatus consulta." Idem. 
An. Lib. 11. § 32. 

* Vide Stewart's Sandwich Islands. 
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jftfr, boldly announced the principle of natural philoso- 
phy ; and Descartes, a soldiery wearied with appeals to 
authority, that of metaphysics. 



No. XVIII. 



J - r^ 



The celebrated man will always retain 'bis fame, be- 
cause it is connected with his country's history, or with 
humanity. All I would endeavour, is, to distinguish 
between him whose name " per ora virum volitat," and 
the great man. The first is great accidentally. With a 
narrow soul perhaps, he has great powers which a 
happy fortune has called into beneficent exercise. The 
second is great in himself, and necessarily shews him- 
self great. The one lives on and by his reputation-.- 
the world is loud in his praise ; but in his home, to his 
intimates, to his vakt, he is a common man. The 
other possesses a moral greatness ; the world knows him 
not, or but asks, as it once did of old, ** Is not this the 
carpenter's son ?" But his family, his firiends, each in pro- 
portion as they are nearer to his heart, wonder at him, 
love him. For them he wears around his head the glory 
of heaven, which to the stranger's eye is darkened by 
distance. Comp. Cousin. Introduction a I'Hist. de la 
Philosophic, Legon X. p. 15. Hist, du Grand Homme. 



No. XIX. 

I speak, of course, of opinions which are in their na- 
ture comprehensible *, as, that I may at once bring the 
matter to issue, of any form of religion,— not as it in- 

U 
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.volved the pure idea of the Deity, — ^but as it expresses 
some view of the relations that exist between God and 
man ; which view, whether Pagan, Mahommedan, or 
Christian, we are taught to regard as the perfect and 
true one ; and I speak, too, of such opinions, as insisted 
on, and beaten into the child, the common practice of 
our day, na( as incidentally mentioned, to excite the 
child's wonder, and to give him food for reflection. 

Ideas, incomprehensible and purely intelligible, exist 
as necessarily in the child's mind as in the man's ; as of 
infinity and causality, whose substance is God, &c. 
They maybe dark, confused, enveloped in an earthy 
.shell, but they are there; and though the world of 
sense crowds upon the child, he is not altogether sen- 
suaL He, too, joys in soul-enriching glances, which pe* 
:kietrate into the illimitable and the eternal; moments 
has he, in which the voice of God visits him as it did the 
patriarchs of old, and whispers, " I am the Almighty, 
walk before me and be thou perfect." * 



No. XX. 

That these will be the consequences of a dogmatical 
system of education, we may learn also from the His- 



* I do not, however, mean, that from his Idea of God man 
constitutes his morality ; for the idea of God and of morality, as 
containing the law of good, (necessarily the law of the practical 
reason,) and its rules are essentially distinct ; but, that the instant 
that we form an idea of the object of morality, good ; the idea of 
good and its perfection are indissolubly connected and united with 
our idea of God. 
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tory of Philosophy ; it teaches us that the scepticism of 
an age is always in proportion to its dogmatism. *' Tel 
etait," says Cousin, ** k peu-pr^ I'etat du dogmatisme 
empirique, et du dogmadsme id^aliste ea Europe. Vous 
avez vu, qu'aucun de ces deux syst^mes, n*ayait echapp6 
aux consequences que derivent de leurs {Mrincipes ; une 
•Iiltte d'un si^cle entier avait fait paraitre avec ^at tons 
~les vices attach^ 4 Tun et a Tautre. De la derait sortir 
et est en effet sorti d*assez ^nne-'heure le scepticwne, 
precisemeni dans la meture meme du dogmatume qui Ven- 
gendrait. En g^n^al aussi loin sont pouss^s les ex- 
travagances du dogmadsme, aussi loin s'elance la har- 
diesse du scepticisme ; toute fois ii deux conditions : P, 
ils &ut qu'<m soit dans un si^cle de libertS et d'indSpend- 
aoce, sans quo! les extravagances du dogmatisme ne 
portent pas leurs mi^leurs fruits ; on n'ose ni douter ni 
paraitre douter, et la terreur etouffe le scepticisme dans 
la pensee meme, ou Yy retient; 29, U ne suffit pas 
d'etre indSpendant, il &ut encore etre exercS ^ revSnir 
sur soi meme, a examiner les difierentes bases, les dif- 
ferens proced^ des systemes, et a rapprocher leurs con- 
sequences de leurs principes ; il &ut enfin que Tesprit de 
critique ait d^ja pris quelque force." (Cours de FHist. 
de la Philosophic, VoL I. p. 482.) Cousin has noted 
in this passage the conditions which are necessary to 
philosophical scepticism. The first of them only applies 
to the scepticism I have described — ^that of the vulgar,— 
which is a thousand-fold more pernicious, because 
actually realized in every-day life. 
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No. XXI. 

Few, however, are they who rise to great leading 
ideas. The many dwell on &cts only — particulars ; and 
their minds are like the coverlids of patch-work found 
in the cottages of the poor ; pieces of all sorts and co- 
lours, stitched and jumbled together as chance or neces- 
sity brought them to hand. 



No. XXII. 

The intimate intellectual relations which are thus 
established between man and man, will, and I think H 
no mean advantage, greatly improve the conversational 
tone of society. The hindrances to conversation are, 
in general, 1st. Want of S3rmpathy to share the feelings, 
and want of imagination to enter into the tastes and 
Start subjects suited to the minds of those with whom 
we converse ; and 2dly, want of knowledge to elucidate 
subjects when they are started. 

There may also exist, 1st. social hindrances to conversa- 
tion. And the first and greatest of these is the spirit of 
clique, which limits and fixes the subjects of conversa- 
tion, and is abhorrent both of new faces and new ideas. 
— Others are the feults of particular cliques. Thus, a 
society which does not permit silence, and is yet without 
any useful, or with but few, topics of conversation, and 
which, even on those topics, allows no great difierence 
of opinion, must, to wile away time, have recourse to 
persiflage, and to personal and small talk; while an- 
other, which forbids all subjects that do not ** point a 
moral," or are not scientific, political, or religious, thus 
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condemns itself to the dull tedium of sustained, though 
unprofitable effort ; — ^it lives amidst a drizzle of common* 
places. The first never knows the happiness of earnest 
converse ; the second, of light and graceful talk, 

'* n riso, el canto^ el parlar dolce humano.'* 

2ndly. Individual. Such are, on the one hand, the 
ambitious pretensions of, so called, great men, littera- 
teurs and others, who have ho respect for the persons 
with whom they mix, and who demand, not men to con- 
verse with, but auditors ; and on the other, the base- 
ness of their adorers — ^individuals who have no respect 
for themselves, and who uphold these little great in their 
pretensions, and thus strive to fix their o^^ names to the 
skirts of others' reputation. The one are demi-gods, who 
five among us to shine upon us ; the others are rep- 
tiles, who five but to be shone upon. And — Egotism. 
Me and mine are the middle terms in most men's 
syllogisms. They seem to think that they are ^ much 
Objects of concern to others as to themselves. And— 
the fear of egotism. Some men avoid talking not only 
6f themselves, but of every thing which interests them ; 
they talkybr others, and never /rom themselves. 
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<* Those victories of princes," writes Milton, in a let- 
ter to Lord Ranelagh, *' which you extol, and such other 
things wherein force has the greatest share, I would not 
have you too much admire, espedaUy now, being a 
hearer of philosophers. Where's the -wonder, if in the 
country of rams there grow strong horns, which are able 
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to batter towns and cities wi^ such yiolCTice? 'Bvtt 
learn thou from thy childhood to discern and judge of 
great examples, not from violence and force, but by jus- 
tice and temperance." And such a moral luiks under 
our view of history. 

But though wars and victories, and the intrigues of states- 
men and generals now lose much of their importance, 
the tutor must beware that they fill their just place (and 
that is no mean one) in the history of mankind. Wars, 
and the events of wars, evidence to us the internal life 
of a nation as displayed in the activi^ and vigour of its 
people. '* Sie sind," says Miiller, ** die schreekliche 
Lehrer der ewigen Wahrheit; dass Reichthum, Wis* 
senschafl, Cultur, dass alle Geschenke der Geburt eitel 
sind, sobald in stolzer oder woUiistiger Selbst-vemacb- 
lassigung, der Mensch vergisst, Mann zu seyn. Alsdann 
wurden gesittete Volker die Beute wilden BarbareBL 
wenn sie die Geistes-anstrengung unterliessen, der, wo 
sie hervorleuchtet, alles dient. Wo das meiste Leben 
istr dort ist der Sie g alles giebt und nimmt 

Geist und Muth. Darum hat, wer gewinnt sich selbst 
zu fiirchten, und w^ verliert niemand zu verklagen ^ 
sich selbst."* 

Mulleb's Allgem. Gesch. Einleituno, §. u. 

• " They are," says Miiller, " the terrible teachers of the eter- 
nal truth,— >that wealth, science^ culture, all advantages of birth are 
vain, so soon as man forgets his manliness in proud or voluptuous 
(elf-abandonment. It was then that civilized nations became the 
prey of wild baibarians, when they relaxed in that exerdon of mind 
to which, where it shines forth, all things bow. Where nM)st Ufii is, 
there is victory. Force of mind and force of wiU give and take 
all things. Wherefore^ he who wins has himself to feai^ tad he 
•y^ho loses, none but himidf to blamo." 
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No. XXIV. 

Kant, however, who finds in Judaism a national con- 
stitution and not a religion, because its laws are cere- 
monial and statutory, not moral, (he forgets the grand 
precepts *, though indeed they are few, which give it 
life,) observes that, when the essential of a creed is con- 
fined to a mere belief in the unity of the godhead, and the 
worship it enjoins to certain ceremonial observances, 
such a religion is not so favourable to moral excellence 
as a polytheism, all the gods of which rule each one in 
his owh sphere, though all accord in the love of those 
who honour, love, and follow virtue. "Ein Gott," 
says he, ** der bloss die Befolgung solcher Gebote will, 
dazu gar keine gebesserte moralische Gesinnung erfordert 
wird, ist doch eigentlich nicht dasjenige moralische We- 
sen, dessen Begriff wir zu einer religion nothig haben. 
Diese wurde noch eher bey einem Glauben an viele 
iolcke machtige unsichtbare Wesen statt finden wenn 
ein Volk sich diese etwas so dachte, dass sie, bey der 
Verschiedenheit ihrer Departements, doch alle darin 
tibereinkamen dass sie ihres Wohlgefallens nur den wur- 
digsten der mit ganzem Herzen der Tugend anhienge, 
als wenn den Glaube nur eimem einzigen Wesen getvid" 
met ist, das aher aus einem mechanischen Cultus das 
Hauptwerh macht." f 

Kant's Religionslehbb, St. III. Abb. 2. p. 169» 



* As in Deut xii. 4, 6, &e. 
' f A God» be lays, who mer^y wills obedience to such commands^ 
ar require no Improvement in Hie moral sense whatever, is not in 
truth that moral Being, the conception of whom we require for a 
religion. Religion would* indeed) be more compatible widi a 
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No. XXV. 

Unfortunately, we so read the Scriptures, that we see 
not half their heauty. Accustomed to regard their au- 
thors as inspired, we dare not examine what they con- 
demn or applaud. Put into our hands from our first child- 
hood, we have learned to attach to their words our own 
notions ; and we see not, therefore, that beautiful pro- 
gression of the religious idea, foreseen and insisted on 
by Moses, and by, I believe, no other religious legisla- 
tor, and which in the course of ages was ended and per- 
fected in Christ. Why that progression was not na- 
tional maybe gathered fronv the preceding quotations 
from Chamock. 
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Erst nach der Babylonischen Gefangschafi, war dem 
Volk der Juden der alleinige Gott in hoherem Sinne 
so klar, wie vorher nur den Weiseren (Voss Antisym- 
bolik, St. II. pp. 134, 135.) And, Der Persische 
Lichtreligion war lange vergeisdgt, und iibte machtigen 
Einfluss liber die Hebrarer, unter denen bis dahin nur 
Propheten und Dichter aufdnen hoheren Stufe der 
Erkenntniss gestanden batten, wahrend das Volk zwischen 



faith in manty such powerful invisible beings, if a people happened 
80 to conceiTe of such beings, that amidst the yariety of their at- 
tributes, they yet all coincided in giving their favour alone to the 
worthiest, who attached himself with his whole heart to virtue^ 
than with a fiiith devoted exclusively to a single Being, but placing 
its main olgect in a mechanical worship. 
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der Abgotterey der Nachbaniationen hin und her 
schwankte (Vide Bohlen. Das alte Indien, C. II. § 3. p. 
151. 1 Vol.)* 

Hence it was probably, that, in the eyes of the 
founder of the Manichseans, the doctrines of Christiani^ 
bore a greater affinity to those of Zoroaster than of 
Moses ? ** Dem Mani schien das Christenthum in weit 
grosserer Verwandtschaft mit der Zoroastrischen Lehre als 
mit dem Judenthum zu stehn. 'Ans der Vermischung 
des Christenthums mit dem demselben durchatis firem- 
dartigen Judenthum leitete er die Verfalschung der 
Lehre Christi ab. f (Neander Kirchen Gerch. Vol. U. 
p. 821.) ; and with this passage compare Kant's idea of 
Judaism in his '< Religionslehre," a portion of which has 
been quoted above. 

For the other side of the question, that the Persianfll 
borrowed from the Jews (Zoroaster, supposed to have 
been a servant of Isaiah ?) Vide Chaufepi^, Art. Ma« 
nicheens — Notes G and T. It seems to me, that a 
comparison of the books composed during and after. 



* *< It waft not till after the Babylonian captivity that the one 
(rod became as clear in a higher sense to the Jewish nation as 
previously only to the wiser sort." Voss. ** The Persian lights 
religion had long been sjnritualized, and exerted a powerful 
influence over the Hebrews, among whom prophets and poett 
alone had hitherto stood on a 4iigher step of religious knowledge^ 
while the people trayecsed to and fro betwixt the idolatfy of the 
ndghbouring nations." Vide Bohlen. 

t To Mani Christianity seemed connected by much closer af- 
finities with the creed of Zoroaster than with Judaism. From 
the mixture of Christianity with the wholly heterogeneous Ju- 
daism he derived the falsification of the doctrine of Christ 
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with those written before the captivity, should settle the 
question ; but it must be a comparison made by a scho- 
lar, and a ripe one, well versed, not in the Hebrew 
merely, but also in the principal oriental languages, and 
one, above all, who loves truth before any opinion. 



No. XXVII. 



For the moral of Judaism, read the xth chapter of 
Nehemiah from the 29th Verse, and the eighteen prayers 
which '* are in the Jewish offices as the Lord's Prayer 
in ours ; " and which are said to have been composed 
and instituted by Ezra and the great synagogue. Save 
in the 4th and 5th verses, the one of which is for know* 
ledge, the other for repentance, all moral feeling is 
choked by the earnestness of entreaty for temporal re- 
wards and blessings. Vide Prideaux's Connection, Pt. 
I. B. VI. p. 447. 

The Essenic was, however, it is true, remarkable, 
amidst the other Jewish sects for the spirituality of its 
doctrines and the simplicity and holiness of its votaries. 
But its numbers were so limited, little more than 4000, 
according to Philo and Josephus, as quoted by Staiidlip, 
in his Gesch. der Sittenlehpe Jesu, that, in speaking of 
iiie chars^teristiQS of a national religion, it scarcdy de- 
l9rTe9;mentioQ. 

. Its doctrine^, too, n^ere so peculiar, that Michaelis as- 
serts, they were Egyptian and not Judaical*. Be this 



* * ** Die Essenern eigentlich ^gyptische und nicht Judische 
OrundsiCtze hStten.'* Recen. Semleri Paraphrans Epist. Pri. ad 
Corinthios. Bib. Orient VoL I. p. 17.— The Esseniant held, In 
point of fact, Egyptian and not Jewish doctrines* 
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as it misyt the Esusen^s are thus spoken of by Neander» 
(V<4, I. Part I. p. 57.) " Ausgezeicfanet waiea di^ E8# 
aenec ohne Zweifel von der grouen Menge der*geufbk»^: 
Ueh^ Judfin dadurch, daas sie etwas hdherea. alt blosa 
todten, aiisserlichen Ceremomendienst und einea todteii! 
Glauben kannten und wollten, dasa sie nach Heilignng 
der Gesinnung, und inneren Unigang mit G^ottstrebten."^ 
For the dogmas and rules of this sect» taken from Jcwe* 
phus and Philo, vide Prideaux's Connection, Part m 
Book V. p. 407, and N. Serrani, Trihanredum, Gap. n, 
apd xni. L. lu. And that its m^nbers may not be aup^ 
po5ed altogether free from the superstitions, of their age, 
compare with Serrarius, C. J. Scaligeri £lenchu8 Td« 
haeresii, Cap. xxym. << Quare Essenis Sabbato ventrem 
exonerare non licereti" 
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Of the morality, the practical morality of the first 
Christians, we know little or nothing. History is silent 
on this point. But we know that Christianity is the one 
true rel^n, the religion of the reason and the heart ;. 
the one universal religion ; and that it cannot, therefore^ 
admit of either sects or parties, though it way show ito 
self in a variety of creeds. So thought not howevw: some. 



* The Essenians wcre^ without doubt, distinguished from the 
great mass of the ordbary Jews in this, that they knew and aimed 
at something higher than mere dead external ceremonial aerviee^ 
and a dead'fiiith ; that they strove at purified lentiaent, and ia- 
temal communion with God« 
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of its first teachers. (I John c. iv. y. 3. and II John 
V. 7.) And against the sectarian spirit of his conv^ta 
the greatest of the apostles was not unfrequentfy com- 
pelled to protest * ; in this spirit began the perv^^n of 
Christianity ; — a perversion ever increasing until Christi- 
anity ceased to be a moral religion and became little bet- 
ter than a creed, and was reduced to a formal mora£ty 
which for ages justified the sentence of Kant : ** Seitdem 
das Christenthum in das allgemeine eintrat, gereicht die 
Oeschichte desselben, was die wholthadge Wirkung be- 
trifit, die man von einer moralischen Religion mit Recht 
erwarten kann, ihm keinesweges zur Empfehlung.*'— ^ 
Phil. Rel. § m. p. 195. 



No. XXIX. 



Vide Staudlin Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu, vol. iv. 
pp. 20, 2 1 , 22. It will be observed also that the doctrines 
and morality of the christian world were low and bad, just 
in proportion as education was limited to the doctrines and 
confined to the functionaries of the church. The moment 
education became secular in every sense of the word, 
that moment the fimatical chains which had bound down 
the minds of men, fell firom them. With arts, science, 
and philosophy, religion also progressed. 



* As in Corinthians.—'' Sects may be in a true ehurch,** ob- 
Milton, ** when men follow the doctrine too much for the 
teacher's sake, whom they think infallible."— Of True . Religionr 
Heresies &c. vol ii. p. 808. 
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Vide Staudlin as above, p. 93. 

Did I wish for a picture of Christian morals in the dark 
ages, I could choose none of resemblance more striking 
than Voss's of Paganism in the earlier times. — '* Fromm 
War der Beobachter aberglaubischer Sazungen die sie 
Religion nannten, der Bereicherer des Tempelguts, der 
fleissige Opferer, und der zur Schau ihrer Mystereen Vol* 
lendete. Solche, wie albem auch und wie ruchlos sie 
gelebt, durften in Elysions'sinnreizender Wonne sich be- 
lustigen ; indess die Trefflichsten, fiir des Altars und 
der WeiheVemachlassigung, im Schlaum und Tartans- 
chen Feuerbiisten. 

** Nicht der ewigen Naturpflichten tren seyn, nicht red- 
liche, durchsetzende, selbstverleugnende Menschentugend, 
errang dem Menschen innere Seligkeil, und das Wonnege» 
fiihl, kiinflig noch mehr dem Allseligen zu nahn; nein 
zeitmdssiger Tempeldietut, knechtucher Fuohn in PJUchten 
wechselnder PriesterwiUkuhr, ertchmeichelte tick ivill^ 
kurliche Gnaden van der Gottheit*. Siinde heiss, was 

* In the Mandragola of Machiavelli, Fra Timotheo is no bad 
representative of the clergy of his day : while waiting the issue of 
an intrigue carried on under his auspices, he thus moralizes in soli- 
loquy : — ** lo non ho potuto questa notte chiuder occhio, tanto ^ il 
desiderio ch'io ho d*intendere come Callimaco e gli alteri I'habbiano 
&tto : e ho atteso a consumare il tempo in varie cose. lo dissi ma- 
tutino, lessi una vitade santi padri, andai in Chie8a,eaccesi una lam- 
pana che era spenta, mutai un velo ad una Madonna che & mira- 
coli. Quante volte ho io detto k questi Frati che la tengano pu- 
lita ! e si maravigliano poi se la devotione manca. Io mi ricordo 
esservi cinquecento imagini e non ve n6 sono hoggi venti. 
Qjuesto nasce da noi, che non le habbiano saputo mantenere la 
reputatione. Noi vi solevano ogni dopo la compieta andare a 
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gesiihnt ward durch Opfer der Genugthuung, durch erhan- 
delte Caremonien der Entsiindigung ; und auch das Greu- 
Uchstie achtete man Siihnbar. Dem so Gereinigten war 
idles rein ; selbst atif Mord in den Mysterien blickte die 
Wreundete Gottheit mit Genehmigimg. Thr gottUches 
'Racheifer ward gekiiMt durch geopfertes Menschen- 
blut *, &c." I stop here ; though as pendent to the rest of 
the picture might well stand the debaucheries of christian 
'darkness, not merely tolerated, but joined in and fur- 



processione, e parvi cantare ogni sabato le laude. Botavand noi 
semprequivi, perche vi si vedesse delli imagini fresche confortavano 
nelle confessioni gli uomini e le donne a botarrisi. Hora non si 
fa nulla di queste cose, e puoi maravigliamo se le cose vanno 
fredde. O quanto poco cervello S in questi miei Frati.'*— Atto 
'Quinto. Scena prima. 

* Pious was he who observed superstitious ordhumces which 
they called religion, who enriched the temple-hoards, who ofiered 
up assiduous sacrifices, and perfected himself by the sight of dieir 
aaysteries. Such men, how absurd and abandoned soever were 
their lives, might enjoy the entrancing pleasures of Elysium ; 
while the worthiest atoned in sloughs and Tartarean fires for ne- 
glect of the altar and rites of consecration. 

Not fidelity to the eternal duties of nature, not sincere, con- 
sistent, self-denying human virtue, achieved for man eternal 
beatitude, and the rapturous hope of a future nearer approach to 
the All-blissful. No! timely service in the temple, slavish task- 
work in duties imposed by the vaiying caprice of priests, coaxed 
arbitrary favours from the Deity. The name of sin was given to 
what was atoned for by sin-ofierings, by venal rites of atonement, 
and even the most fearful enormities admitted expiation. To him, 
thus purified, all was pure; and the reconciled godhead looked 
down with approval even on acts of murder in the mysteries. Di- 
vine vengeance was slaked in. the blood of human sacrifice* 
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thered by the clergy, and legalized by the feudal rights of 
the manorial lo]:ds, and traceable through all the fabUaiut 
that have come down to us from those times. Do we need 
more particular example? We have but to turn our 
eyes to the court of a pope, the Borgia — or, if we may 
give credence to the Philippics of a Savanarola, to that 
of a Di Medicis. 
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'* One unmade self-existent Deity and no more was ac- 
knowledged by the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans, 
(for of the sottish vulgar no man can pretend to give an 
account in any religion) and, consequently, the Pagan 
polytheism, or idolatry, consisted not in worshipping a 
multiplicity of unmade minds, deities and creators, self- 
existent from eternity and independent upon One su- 
preme, but upon mingling and blending some way or 
other unduly creature-worship with the worship of the 
creator." — (Cudworth's Intell. Syst. p. 477. fol. B. i. 
C. lY. § 32.) ; see abo (C. u. L. i. of Vossius de Orjg. et 
Prog. Idololatriae.) 

But a material question here presents itself. This 
knowledge of the one supreme, was it a necessary — or an 
accidental, i. e. a derived and traditional knowledge? and, 
if derived, from whom? 

The Christians have pressed the Jews forward as the 
faithless depositories of this high secret { thus Voss :— . 
** Jereboam scheu vor dem theokratischen Tempel in 
Jerusalem, befahl Abraham's Gott Jehovah, der seit 
David auch Jehovah Sabaoth, Gott der Heerschaaren, 
der irdischen und der himmlischen genannt werd, unter 
dem agyptischen Sinnbild eines fruchtschafibnden Acker- 
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stiers zu verehren. Weil nun dieser einige Gott, mit der 
Erde Friichten und weisem Gesez, nicht nur Abraham's 
Volk, sondern von Thapsakos her alle Welt segnete, so 
hob, wie es schemt, sein Name, sowohl Chaldaische 
Denkart in Babylon als lonische zu dem erhabenen 
Begriffeines Weltgottes."* 

But all derived knowledge bears some imprint of its 
origin. If the Supreme Deity of the Gentiles, therefore, 
he borrowed from the God of Israel, he will either bear 
the same name with him, or be known by the similarity 
of his attributes, that excepted of his being the one un- 
created universal God : but this is the only particular in 
which the Supreme God of the Pagans resembles tlie God 
of Israel : He possesses none of those characteristics which 
the Jews loved to ascribe to God as their especial God. 
— Again, the name Jehovah is unknown to the Gentile 
rites. An oracle has been indeed insisted on, in which 
the supreme Numen is entitled JAO : but Jablousky, in 
his Pantheon iEgypt. § 5. C. vi. Lib. ii. treats it as a 
Gnostic fabrication, and adds, ** Apud Grsecos, aut alios 
Gentiles quouscunque in sacris ipsorum domestids, no- 
men lao, ab hebraico tractum, usu qualicunque recep- 
tum fuisse, indicio idoneo nullo, comperisse hactenus 
potui. £t qui ita censent, &c. ad eas redacti sunt an- 



* Jeroboam, shrinking from the theocratic temple in Jemsalem,' 
ordained that Abraham's God Jehovah, (since David's time named 
also Jehovah Sabaotb, Lord of Hosts, of Heaven and Earth,) 
should be worshipped under the Egyptian image of a fruit-produo- 
tng, ploughing ox. Now as this one God not only blessed the 
race of Abraham, but all the world from Thapsacus hither with 
the fruits of the earth and wise laws, so his name, it appears, 
elevated Chaldaic thought in Babylon, as well as Ionic, to the 
exalted idea of a universal Deity. 
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gustias, ut ad ipsum oraculum Apollinis Clarii ceu ad 
sacram anchoram confugiunt." * 

On the other side. That thu , knowledge is not of 
Jewish origin, we have the authority of the Jews them- 
selves : thus Maimonides (de Idololatria, Vossius' trans- 
lation,) affirms that, in the first times, men worshipped 
one God only, but that their religion afterwards dege- 
nerated into a Polytheistic idolatry, from their too super- 
stitious reverence for the elements, which they viewed 
as God's ministers t- Vide also Chap. i. v. 21. of Ro- 
mans. 

That a is necessmr^j and therefore underived, ^t^f 
have the authority of reason, which abhors that a know- 
ledge so important should rest on the authority of a peo- 
ple, or the dicta of any set of men : — ^if it be a secret, it 
is one of those that belong and have been confided to 
humanity. 

** But this Polytheism, — how account for it then ?* 
It is in the course of nature. Man begins with unity, 
proceeds to multiplicity and diversity, and then again by 

* Not the only one. See the Sixth of the Chaldean Oracles 
of Zoroaster, from Lydus de Mensibus, in Cory's Ancient Frag^ 
ments. But Lydus, it must be remembered, lived in the fifUi 
century. 

f Maimonides accounts but for one sort of Polytheism which 
ended in symbolical idolatry. But did not the Patriarchal fami- 
lies, when they united themselves to form a people, bring into the 
new state each his own God bearing a peculiar name and having 
peculiar attributes? and did not unanimous consent receive all 
these gods as really enstent beings, and is not this the origin oi^ 
anthropomorphic idolatry? — Vide Cory's Ancient Fragments of 
Barbarism and Hellenism, from Epipbanius, p. 68 and 64; 
and of Hellenism, from Cedrenus, p. 66 ; and Hist, of Rome^ in 
Lardner's Cab. Cyc (Sute ReUgion) voL i. p. 19. 

X 
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reflection on himself and his knowledge rises to a larger 
unity, that of unirersality : or if he reach not so high, 
reasons back to the point from which he set out — thus 
the Platonizing Chamock* 

** All multitude b^;ins in and is reduced to unity. As 
above multitude there is an absolute unity, so i^ve 
mixed creatures there is an absolute simplicity: you can- 
not conceive number without conceiving the beginning of 
it, in that which was not number, viz. a unit : you can* 
not conceive any mixture, but you must conceive some 
simple thing to be the original and basis of it. The 
works of art done by rational creatures have their found- 
ation in something spiritual. Every artificer hath a mo- 
del in his own mind of the work he designs to frame : 
the material and outwiu*d fabric is squared according to 
an inward and spiritual idea. A spiritual idea speaks a 
spiritual faculty as the subject of it. God could not 
have an idea of that vast number of creatures he brought 
into being, if he had not a spiritual nature." — Spirituality 
of God. 
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That the Pagan creed was confined to a mere ritual, 
whether of the state or otherwise, and to popular super- 
stitions, I conclude, 1st, From the natural development 
of the human mind, which begins with the sensible, the 
finite, the obj ective, and by reflection on itself proceeds 
to the ideal and the infinite. 2dly, From the fact, that 
beyond their mythic tales many of the people never de- 
cidedly rose. (Vide the Euthyphron of Plato, and Vos- 
sius de Orig. et Prog. Idololatriae, L. i. C. iv. Non per- 
venisse vulgd gentiles ad omnem de Deo notitlam.} 
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Compare also two passages in Cudworth, pp. 455 and 
259, on Zeus, Jupiter, 6 B^os, and the meanings attached 
to these terms by the people ; with another, that occurs, 
p. 478, where we are told that the ** fabulous theology 
of the Greeks and Romans did not only generate all their 
other Gods, but even Jupiter himself also, their supreme 
Numen, &c. &c. Yet was this tolerated and connived at 
by the politicians in way of necessary compliance with 
the vulgar ; it being so extremely difficult for them to 
conceive any such living being or animal as was never 
made and without beginning." These passages are ap* 
parently at variance with each other ; though blended to- 
gether, they give a fair view of the vacillating notions and 
contradictory states of mind of an uneducated and infant 
people. And, 3dly. Because the mysteries of Greece and 
" the caroppriTos BeoXoyia, the Arcane and Recondite Theo- 
logy of the Egyptians" were carefully kept from the vul- 
gar, and never revealed except after severe trials, ** per 
ignem, per frigus, per famem, per sitim, per flagra, per 
itineris molestiam, aliaque id genus :" and, if published to 
the profane, the crime was punished with death. 

Creuzer is, however, of opinion, that the esoteric and 
exoteric creeds owe their origin to the union in the body 
politic of two distinct classes of men, differing from each 
other in their mod? of life and their religious belief — the 
Nomadic and Agrarian. ** So wie nun Hirten und 
Ackerbauer in Verbindung treten, sey es in Folge frei- 
willigen Unterwerfung, oder durch Gewalt, so werden 
die Auseinander fahrenden Elemente der Hirtenreligion 
mehr und mehr gebunden ; das atomische Vielerlei des 
Nomadencultus muss sich nach und nach unter die Ein- 
heit agrarischer Institutionen schmiegen, ohne dass e& 
jedoch mit diesem ganzlich zu einem lebendigen Organis- 
mus zusammen schmolze." And again, ** Ursprfinglich 

x2 
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war jene (die esoterische Lehre) der InbegriflTdesjenigeii 
Wesens, den sich die ackerbauenden Stamme im Ge- 
gensatz der Hirtenstamme als geistliches Castengut vor- 
behielten. Jene die Miindigen, hielten diese, ale Un- 
miindige, von dem ^nzlichen Mitbesitz der Geheimnisse 
ausgeschlossen." ♦ — Symbolik von Creuzer. V. i. B. i. C. v. 
§ 54. ; see also his Comment. Herodot. Pt. i. C. ii. § 22. 
On the truth or falsity of this theory I have not the 
learning to decide : there is certainly much in the early 
history of mankind that seems to favour it. Thus iu 
scripture — ^the quarrel between the brothers Cain and 
Abel, and the genealogy of Cain's posterity who are there 
mentioned as the first founders of cities and inventors of 
the arts : and the enmity between the Egyptians and Israel- 
ites. " Every shepherd" (alluding to thelsraelites, a 
shepherd race,) <* is an abomination to the Egyptians,** (an 
agrarian people). To this might be added the aristocra- 
tic form of those religions whose votaries dwelt in cities, 
as of the Etruscan and Latin nations : and, on the other 
side, the democratic, of rural populations, as of the Sam- 
nites. Vide Part I. of Hist, of Rome in Lardner*s Cab. 
Cyc. I have, however, but mentioned this theory to 

* Now in proportion as shepherds and husbandmen beconne 
connected, whether in consequence of voluntary or forcible sub- 
jection, the desultory elements of pastoral religion become more 
and more closely bound together ; the atomic manifold nature of 
nomad worship, must by degrees conform to tlie unity of agra- 
rian institutions, without however wholly combining with it into a 
living organic whole Originally the esoteric doc- 
trine embodied the idea of that Being whom the agricultural 
tribes reserved, in contradistinction to the shepherd race^ as a 
spiritual corporate property. The former, as of full age, kept the 
latter, as minors, excluded from complete participation in their 
mviteries. 
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draw (so &r as I am able) attention to a work (Creuzer's 
Symbolik) published some years since, and though one 
of the great productions of the age, yet untranslated, I 
might say, almost imknown in England, ** nobis ignotus, 
qui nostra tantum miramur.*' — With Creuzer compare 
Voss. Antisymbolik, C. u. p. 185. 
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" Quindi d* Alessandria pervenne Maneto, o sia Mane- 
tone, Sonmio Pontefice Egizio, il qual trasportd tutta la 
Storia Egiziaca ad una Sublime Teologia naturale, ap- 
punto come i Greci Filosofi avevano fatto innanzi delle 
lor Favole." — (Vico, Scienza Nuova, Lib. Imo. p. 39.) 
More especially the Platonic philosophers who to the 
last, clung to their sublimized Paganism. How nearly 
their religion approached to Christianity may be seen in 
C. lY. B. I. of Cudworth*s Intellectual System, and Pla- 
tonische Religionsphilosophie in Vol. i. of Neander*8 
Kirchengeschichte. 
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Against this assertion might be brought that crowd of 
philosophical irreligionists collected and refuted in Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System. — Against me may be quoted 
these words of his Pre&ce. — *' But as to Atheists, these 
so confident exploders of them are both unskilled in the 
knonuments of antiquity and unacquainted with the pre- 
sent age they live in ; others having found too great aH 
assurance from their own personal converse of the reality 
of them." From personal converse then* and judging 
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from my own narrow experience, I shouM say, that some 
** Atheists" there are and have been, i. e. disbelievers 
to far as a Providence, a moral ruler of the world is con- 
cerned ; none, or so few that they deserve not mention, 
who have denied a great first Cause or Power above 
them. In the monuments of antiquity I am indeed un- 
skilled, but I cling fondly to the faith of reason, and rest 
on the authority of one in learning assuredly equal to 
Cudworth — Vossius. Rationi magis consentaneum est 
atheos vocatos a nostris quidem, quia apud Gentiles 
legissent ; a gentibus vero, quia Deos gentium, pro Diis 
non haberent *. 
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But an anthropomorphism, from which, unlike us, he 
will soon disentangle himself: the experience of past 
ages will be his guide. 

Now, the predominance of sensual over rational hu- 
manity among all people little advanced in civilization, 
and the necessarily contracted modes of expression com- 
mon to young languages, have given to the Deity, as 
described in all known creeds, a symbolical, or anthro- 
pomorphic character. Hence the difficulty of out-root- 
ing idolatry. For, the £g]^tian, I speak of the more 
enlightened among them, worshipped not an ox, but the 
Deity of whose beneficence it was a symbol ; and the 
Greek knelt, not before the Jupiter of Phidias, but the 

■^a— 1 ■ I I 1 1 I I I I - • I ■ Mij 

' * The same opinion in Brown, ** And therefore thoie few called 
Atheists by elder times, might be the best Pagans; sufoiog 
that name rather in relation to the gods of the Gentilei tkaa the 
true creator of alL"— Vide Brown's Vulgar Errors B. L C 3U 
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god whom it more yividly brought before him *. These 
earthljr representations then of an unearthly power, and 
these almost breathing divinities of Grecian art were, to 
their wiser votaries, little more than their [nctures of Christ, 
and, perhaps, their seal-iings, their ** pisdculi " were to 
the early Christians, or their Abroxoids to the Gioostics, 
^ once emblems of their fiuth, and mementos of him 
whom they loved and honoured f. Nay, I will go a step 



* n n^ a jamais eu, cBsoit MainxMiides, et i! n*y aura jamais 
dliomme qui soit assez fou, pour croire qu'une figure fiiite de bois 
ou de broDce soit le Creaieur du ceil et de la terre ; maia on 
Tadore, pavceque on la regarde comme IHmage de qudque puissance 
^ Uent k miUeu etUre Dieu et nous. Basnage Hist, des Juifs, 
§ 2. of Czv. L. IT., and compare with the latter part of this pat- 
sage the sviith chapter of Judges. By the way, I do not know 
of what book of Maimonides, Basnage speaks; he always quotes 
the Hebrew titles, and of Hebrew I know nothing. But Mainu^ 
nides, in his De Idololatrill, speaks another language ;~^** Sa- 
pientes autem qui inter eos erant, ut sacerdotes, ne ipsi guidetn re- 
bantur, alium esse Deum, prater steUas ac pharos, quarum caussi 
ac similitudine simulacra ilia facta erant." 

t Vide Creuzer Synbolik, B. l § 72. Montfaucon, VoL ix. 
Pt. u. p. 146., and Bellerman Versuche abraxische geschnittene 
Steine zu beschreiben.) It may, however, be objected, that the 
early Christians and the now Roman Christians viewed, and still 
view, Christ only as man, and were and are permitted so to view 
him ; because he wears in heaven the vestment of our natun^ 
and is *' Deus figuratus ;'* but that they never imaged the god- 
head. (I forget soine of the pictures of Raphael.) If any one 
win study carefully the ancient mythology, particuUrly the East^ 
em, and the later Hellenistic, he will find that the supreme God 
ever remained in it the unknown and unrevealed; before Hit 
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fixrther, and ask what metaphysical difference is thete 
between that merely figuratiye representation of the 
Deity, so frequent in scripture, and the actual embody- 
ing of that figure in some corporeal image ? 

Metaphysical difference I see none (though it cannot 
be denied that the one is more liable to practical abuses^ 
and to greater practical abuses than the other ; its fear- 
fiiHy demoralizing tendencies St. Paul has traced with a 
rapid hand in the first chapters of Romans); and if 
there be no such difference, — and if the Jews, that is» 
those of them who, unblinded by the metaphor, saw 
and worshipped the Deity in his spirituality, were not 
idolators ; and neither the Christians, not even the Ro- 
man; then neither were all Egyptians and Greeks. 
Who, then, are idolaters? Not necessarily, we have 
seen, the reverer of a thousand gods, — not necessarily 
he who bows the neck to Baal ; but he who adores, not 
God, but himself. He who sensualizes and demonizes 
the divinity; he, though an eiconoclast and a mono- 
theist, is an idolator. 
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Religion (says Kant,* in his Streit der Facultaten) ist 
4eijenige Glaube der das Wesentliche aUer Verehrung 
Gottes in der Moralitat des Menschen setzt. HeydeU" 
tkum, der es nicht darinn setzt ; entweder well es ihm 



infinite immensity the young world trembled. Vide Creuzef, 
Vol. I. C. X. § 9, 10, and Herder on Zoroaster, PhiL and Gesch. 
Vol I. p. «77. 
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gar an dem Begrifie eines ubernatiirlichen und mora- 
lischen Wesen mangelt, (Ethnicismus brutus,) oder well 
er etwas anderes, als die Gesinnung eines sittlich wohlge- 
fUhrten Lebenswandels, also das nicht-wesentliche der 
religion zum Religions-stuck macht, (Ethnicismus spe* 
ciosus.) And again ; — Religionslehre S. III. Allgem. 
Anmerk. p. 211. Es liegt uns nicht sowohl daran zu 
wissen, was Gott an sich selbst (seine Natur) sey, son- 
dem was er fur uns, als moralische Wesen sey ; wie- 
wohl wir sum Behuf dieser Beziehung, die gottliche 
Naturbeschaffenheit sodenken und annehmen miissen, als 
es zu diesem Verhaltnesse in der ganzen zur Ansfi)hrung 
seines WiUens erforderlichen VoUkommenheit nothig ist, 
und ohne diese Beziehung nichts an ihm erkennen 
konnen *. 



* Religion is that futh which places the essence of all vene- 
ration of God in the morality of man. Heathenism is that which 
does not therein place it, either from being altogether wanting in 
the conception of a supernatural and moral Being, (Ethnicismus 
brutus,) or from erecting into an article of religion something else 
than the sentiment of a well conducted moral course of lifi^ con- 
sequently something un-essential to religion. (Ethnicismus spe- 
ciosus.) 

We are not so much concerned to know what God is in himself 
(his nature) as what he is relatively to ourselves as moral bdngs ; 
though for the sake of that relation we must conceive and ac- 
cept the divine nature in the manner which is necessary to this 
reUtion in the whole perfection requisite for the accomplishment 
of his wilL And without this relative view we can recognize no- 
thing of him. 
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Thus, if there be belief in a Deity without a providence, 
or if the Deity be that of Epicurus or Spinoza, there can 
be no religion ; or if man appear to us naturally de- 
graded, selfish, and under the dominion of fate or neces- 
sity, there can be lor us no true or moral religion ; or if 
he be, indeed, what some later philosophers haye de> 
scribed, a mere dream occupied about dreams *, where- 



* Thus Fichte, ** £s giebt uberall kein Dauemdes, weder aussir 
mir, noch in mir, sondern nur einen unaufhorlicben Wechsel. Ich 
weiss uberall von keinem Seyn, und auch nicht von meinem eignen. 
Es ist kein Seyn — Ich selbst weiss uberhaupt nicht, und bin nicht. 
Bilder sind : sie sind das Einzige, was da ist, und sie wissen von 
ach, nach "Weise der Bilder: — Bilder die voriiberschweben, ohne 
dass etwas sey, dem sie voriiberschweben ; die durch Bilder von 
den Bildem zusammenhangen, Bilder, ohne etwas in ihnen Abge- 
l»ldetes, ohne Bedentung und Zweck. Ich selbst bin eins dieser 
Bilder ; ja, ich selbst bin dies nicht, sondern nur ein verworrenes 
Bild von den Bildem — Alle Realitat verwandelt . sich in einen 
wunderbaren Traum, ohne ein Leben, von welchem getraumt 
wird, und ohne einen Geist, dem da traiimt ; in einen Traum, 
der in einem Traume von sich selbst zusammenhangt. Das 
Anschauen ist der Traum ; das Denken — ^e Quelle aUes Seyns, 
und alle Realitat, die ich mir einbilde, meines Seyns, meiner 

Kraft meiner Zwecke ist der Traum von jenem Traume." 

Pichte, Die Bestimmung des Menschen, II. Buch Wissen, p. 180. 
— ** There is no where anything permanent either without or with- 
in me, but only an incessant vicissitude. Universally I know of 
no Bdng, not even of my own. There is no Being. I myself 
know nothing at all, and am nothing. Forms there are 3 these 
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fore should he have a religion ? Vainly do jou appeal to 
his belief when all is one ceaseless change, when he 
knows of no being, not even of his own» 
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Whether national or philosophical ; and if you would 
see how such instruction will work, take the purer 
and more spiritual creed of the Hellenist and Alexand- 
rian, as compared with the ultra-Judaism of the Pales- 
tine Jews. The religion of the former was enlarged and 
enriched by the study of the Platonic philosophy, and 
frequent converse with men of various modes of faith, 
while that of the latter was limited and narrowed by ri- 
diculous prejudices. (Vide Von den Moral des Philo 
von Alexandrien in Staiidlin Gesch. der Sittenlehre Jesu, 
Vol. I. p. 492.) 

Even after the introduction of Christianity, we find 
the same differences of character (spirituality and uni- 



alone are existent, and are cognisant of themselves after the 
manner of forms — forms which flit past, without there being any* 
thing past which they flit, which hang together through forms of 
forms — without anything imaged by them, without signifi- 
cance or object. I am myself one of these forms : nay, I am not 
myself this, but only a confused form of forms. All reaKty con- 
verts itself to a marvellous dream, without life to dream of, or 
soul to dream with,— to a dream which hangs together in « 
dream of itself. ContempUtion is that dream. Reflection — the 
fount of all being, and all reality which I figure to myself— the 
fount of my own being, aims, and facultiei— it the dream of that 
dream.* 
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▼ersality on the one side, sensuality and narrowness oil 
the other) still subsisting between and separating the 
Jewish and Hellenistic converts. And these differences 
it was which led to much of the dissension of the earlier 
Christians, and which in time grew up into the two great 
parties which, for the first three centuries, divided the 
church — ^the Gnostics, or Trvev/ionieoi, the Judaists, or 
p'apKucoi, 

Speaking of the mart3rrdom of Stephen, a Hellenist, 
Neander says; — *' So konnten die Apostel zur voDen 
Entwickelung des christlichen Bewusstseyns in klarer 
Erkenntniss von dieser Seite (its effect on ceremonial 
Judaism) erst dann gelangen, wenn sie durch .die Kraft 
des heiligen Geistes von den Schranken der palastanisch- 
judischen Bildung, welche dieser Einsicht entgegen- 
standen, befreit worden war. Hingegen bei dem hel- 
lenistisch-gebildeten Stephanus brauchte diese Befreiung 
tucht erst durch die Wirkung des heiligen Geistes her- 
beigefuhrt zu werden, denn er war sehon durch seine heU 
lenittiche Bildung von dieser Schranhung freier^ in dem 
Judischen Particularismus nicht so sehr befangen, und 
daher konnte das christliche Bewusstseyn von dieser 
seite leichter und schneller bei ihm zum klarer Erkennt- 
niss sich entwickeln."* 

KiaCHENGESCHICHTE DUBCH DIE ApOSTEL, p. 61. 



• * (( 'phe Apostles could only then fully recognize the efiect 
of Christianity on ceremonial Judaism, when, through the power 
t>f the Holy Spirit, they had been freed from those trammels of 
%i Palestine^judaical education, which opposed themselves to this 
Insight. On the other hand, in the instance of the Hellenic edu- 
cated Stephen, this liberation did not require to be originally 
brought about by the agency of the Holy Spirit, as by his Ore- 
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" It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw 
at a man,** says an old author, " to tell him he is at the 
end of his nature." I must own, that to me a future 
life is necessary, if but to fill up the moral imperfections 
and dear away the criminal stains of this earthly nature. 
Yet would I not too rashly assert, that religion is impos- 
sible without a belief in the immortality of the soul. 
The Sadducees denied not the general providence of 
God, for they prayed and fasted. They stoutly main- 
tained man's free will : they never ascribed to God any 
share in his good or evil actions : and every one, they 
believed was the founder of his own happiness or mi- 
sery, by his virtues or his sins * ; — ^this surely approaches 
to religion, and more nearly approaches to it than the 
creed of many of those who so eagerly condemn them 
as heretics. — ** Meanwhile, however, Epicurus lies deep 
in Dante's hell, wherein we meet with tombs enclosing 
souls which denied their immortalities. But whether 
the virtuous heathen, who lived better than he spake,, 
or erring in the principles of himself, yet lived above 
philosophers of more specious maxims, lie so deep as he 
is placed ; at least so low as not to rise against Christ- 



cian education he was already freed from Uiis confinement, less 
swaddled in Judaical partictUaritm, and thence the Christian con- 
sciousness in his case could derelop itself more easily and rapidly 
into flear recognition." 

* From Suudlin*s Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jetu— Jiis cha* 
racter of the Jewish sects. 
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ians, who, believing and knowing the truth, have last- 
ingly denied it in their practice and conversation, were a 
qusere too sad to insist upon." 

Beown's Hydeiotaphia, C. IV. p. 24. 
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I thank God for it; and not willingly would I be 
robbed of my creed. I believe that Jews, Pagans, and 
Mahommedans may be Christians, One creed is purer 
than another, and as it works on large bodies of men, 
works more beneficially ; but that individual, and I care 
not a jot what his creed be, who is devoted to good 
works for the love of good, and who worships good in 
spirit and in truth ; he, and he alone, arrives at the living 
knowledge of, and fructifying belief in the one true re- 
ligion. The experience of Michaelis, therefore, trou- 
bles me but little. << So viel zeigt die Erfahrung, dass 
nur wenige Leute von sonst gutem moralischen Cha- 
racter ihre angebohme Religion verlassen, wenn es nicht 
in gewissen epidemischen Zeiten der Neuerung und Re- 
formation geschiehet. So klar die Judischen und Catho- 
lische religion unrichtig ist, so sind doch unter 100 die 
die eine oder andere verlassen, beynahe 99 Lasterhafte 
oder Betruger." He afterwards adds, " Ich habe von 
Proselyten wenig gute Hoffnung, und doch hat mich die 
Erfahrung gelehrt dass ich zu liebreich im Hoffen war."* 

Michaelis Moral. T. u. An. ii. 



* Thus much shews experience, that few only of othe»rise 
good moral character, forsake their native religion, save in times 
of epidemic innovation and reform. However plainly wrong the 
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Religion, pure religion, is the same and eternal, it has 
no history ; but the different creeds which have obtained 
at various times and in different countries, are more or 
less approximations to this one religion, and we have to 
find how far our own creed realizes it. The instant, 
however, that we begin the history of a church, we be- 
gin a narrative of that continued struggle between ritual 
and moral belief in which Christ suffered and died, and 
in which it is the business and duty of every man to 
join ; though the end of it is not to be hoped for till 
those latter days, when pure religion, or in the figurative 
language of Revelation, Christ himself shall reign upon 
earth. 
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If miracles prove the truth of a religion, then could 
no miracles be wrought but under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Deity. Bnt the sacred books themselves 
speak of miracles wrought by devils. ** To render our 
errors more monstrous, (and what unto miracle sets forth 
the patience of God,) he (Satan) hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe that he was God himself, and 
failing of his first attempt to be but like the highest in 
heaven, he hath obtained with men to be the same on 



Jewish and Catholic religions, yet out of ever>' hundred who for- 
sake the one or the other, there are nearly ninety-nine profligates 

or cheats I have little hope of proselytes, and have yet 

been taught by experience that I was too fond in my hopes. 
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earth. And hath accordingly assumed the annexes of 
Divinity, and the prerogatives of the Creator, drawing 
into practice, the operation of miracles and the presdence 
of things to come. Thus hath he in a specious way 
wrought cures upon the sick : played over the wondrous 
acts of prophets, and counterfeited many miracles of Christ 
and his apostles. Thus hath he openly contended witb^ 
God, and to this effect his insolency was not ashamed to 
play a solemn prize with Moses ; wherein although his 
performances were very specious and beyond the common 
apprehension of any power below a Deity, yet was it not 
such as would make good his Omnipotency. For he 
was wholly confounded in the conversion of dust into 
lice. An act philosophy can scarce deny to be above 
the power of nature, nor upon a requisite pre-disposition 
beyond the efficacy of the sun. Wherein notwithstand- 
ing the head of the old serpent was confessedly too weak 
for Moses' hand, and the arm of the magicians too short 
for the finger of God." — (Brown's Vulgar Errors. B. i. 
C. X. p. 42.) I might example also the miracles of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus and the credit they obtained both 
among Pagans and Christians, only that by the one they 
were ascribed to a beneficent genius, by the other to the 
** Policy and the Powers of the kingdom of Darkness." 
See Cudworth Int. Syst. p. 265, C. xv. B. iv. and 
Bayle Diet. Art. ApoUone de Tyane.) Lactantius quoted 
by Cudworth thus speaks of miracles. ** Apparet nos 
sapientiores esse, qui mirabilibus factis, non statim fidem 
Divinitatis adjuximus, quam vos, qui ob exigua portenta 
Deum credidistis — Disce igitur, si quid tibi cordis est, 
non solum idcirco a nobis Deum creditum Christum, 
quia mirabilia fecit, sed quia vidimus in eo £act& esse 
omnia quse nobis annunciata sunt, Vaticinia Prophetarum. 
Fecit mirabilia ; Magum putassemus, ut et yds nuncu- 
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patis, et Judaei tunc putavenint ; si non ilia ipsa facturum 
Christum, prophets omnes uno spiritu prsedicassent. 
Itaque Deum credimus, non magis ex &ctis, operibusque 
mirandis, quam ex illft ip8& Cruce, quam vos, sicut Canes, 
lambitis; qucmiam simul, et ilia prsedicta est. Non 
igitur suo testimonio, (eui enim de se dicenti potest credi) 
sed prophetarum testimcmio, qui omnia quse fecit ac 
passus est, multo ante cecinerunt ; fidem divinitatis 
accepit, quod neque Apollonio, neque Apuleio, neque 
cuiquam Magorum potest aliquando contingere.*' Ge- 
nerally speaking, the Clmstian miracles were not dis- 
puted by the Pagans, nor vice tersA, but they were not 
considered sufficient to prove the truth of any religion. 

€n the prophecies it is dear, that they were intended 
for the Jews and the Jews alone, for they were to be 
found only in the Jewish books, and they besides showed 
merely that Christ was the Messiah, i. e. a Jewish and 
not a universal Saviour ; and that not very determinately 
as b evidenced by the small number of those who be- 
lieved in him; but they never can prove the truth of 
Christianity which must ever rest upon its own internal 
evidence. 
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During my stay in Germany, my attention was by 
various circumstances called to the wonders of sympa- 
thetic or animal magnetism. In common with others 
I had before laughed at them as the weak impostures of 
cunning knaves. Sundry fiicts, however, which then 
came to my knowledge, have led me to retract so rash a 
judgment : I now think that the matter requires exami- 
nation and the examination of the Eng^sh mind, the 

y 
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mind which of all others best weighs, and most carefully 
authenticates facts. 

It will be observed, that I have never yet witnessed 
any case of magnetism, I but narrate what I have heard ; 
and I should not have inserted so very a trifle, did I not 
desire to see the subject well sifled. 

*' Many things secret are true, S3rmpathies and antipathies are 
safely authentic unto us, who ignorant of their causes may yet 
acknowledge their effects." — Brown. 

A friend of mine, certainly no mystic, and who pro- 
bably had never heard of animal magnetism, informed me 
that at a school at which he was brought up in France, 
were two boys from the Manillas. Both were acquainted 
with the language of their native country : one of them 
was subject to epileptic or nervous fits, during which he 
was utterly unconscious of every thing that was going 
on around him. While he lay in one of these fits, his 
fellow-countryman, who was present, happened to sing 
one of their native songs, and was immediately answered 
by the other whose fit was then at its height. This was 
frequently repeated and always with the same results. 

In the Hamburgh Reporter, October 9th, 1832, was 

the following statement " A most extraordinary phse- 

nomenon in animal magnetism has lately been observed 
in the hospital Delia Vita in Bologna. A patient in the 
hospital is subject every third day to violent convulsions, 
during the continuance of which, he loses the use of all 
his senses, and can neither hear, see, or smell : his hands 
also become firmly clenched, so that it is impossible to 
open them without breaking his fingers. Nevertheless 
Dr. Ciri, the physician under whose care he is placed, 
has discovered that the epigastric region, at about two 
fingers' breadth above the navel, receives all the impres- 
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sions of the senses, so aa to replace them completely. 
If the patient be spoken to while the Anger is placed on 
this spot, he gives Answers, and even on being desired 
opens his hands of his own accord. If any substance or 
matter is placed there, he can describe its form and 
quality, its colour or smell. So long as the finger is 
kept on the stomach, the convulsions gradually disappear : 
but if the finger be placed on the heart, the convulsions 
return with enei^ and violence and continue while the 
finger is kept in that position. If a flute be played while 
the linger is on the stomach, the patient hears the music ; 
if the finger be taken away and placed on the heart, and 
then removed again to its former position, the patient 
asks why they play at intervals, though the flute has 
never ceased. These experiments have all been made in 
the presence of the professors and students of the hos- 
pital." — Paris Paper. 

I have quoted this statement because it something cor- 
roborates what I had previously hoard of sympathetic 
magnetism. On hearing this read, a sceptical friend asked. 
How came the patient conscious of intervals in the 
music? The time of convulsions is time annihilated. 

A relation of one of those kind friends with whom 1 
spent many happy hours in Germany, had been cured, by 
magnetism, of a nervous disorder. 1 state, as nearly as ! 
can remember, their account of the operation, and its 
effect on the patient. During the operation my friend 
Dr. W. had himself been present, (all persons however 
are not aficcted to the same degree ;) the patient was in 
this case a lady, I think past her 20th year, and a woman 
of imagination. I am not certain that she experienced 
nil 1 speak of I liave perhaps put several cases together, 
though according Co Che favourers of magnecism, one 
person might realize the several states, 

Y 2 
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The patient, overcome by the magnetic power, falls in 
a deep bodily sleep, ber eyes are firmly closed ai 
sealed: buttbemmdisquicki though with closed eyes — the 
maiden reads; and though senseless — writes toiler absent 
friend. — 'The tranced soul too, freed ftom thisf 
corporeal Lethe, mixes in mysterious wise with things 
around, it penetrates all space; the innermost thoughts, 
the heart of hearts is open to its kind : all know- 
ledge, and all science is within its reach. It joj'a 
also in the beatilic vision : it mounts even to the third 
heaven, and stands enraptured in the very presence 
of God ; and then in dark and lofty langtiage, it voluii- 
tarily pours forth to the ravished listener the overfiow- 
inga of its unearthly blessedness.— In the meanwhile tlie 
body hca helpless ; should however unholy thought t^ 
proached the moid, she is seized with painful cramps, her 
hmbs arc stretclied in horrible convulsions, and her crack- 
ing joints seem to pushlrom her the profane touch. 

The magnetic operator must be strong mid healthy of 
body. The magnetic power is chiefly in liLs eyes, whicb 
he (Ikcs on his patient, and in his fingers which he passei 
over her forehead. After the operation he finds himself 
much exhausted. 

The patient must he of weak nerves and of excitable 

• A letter was read to me from Ihit jouug lady to her siitei, 
dictated, not inilten by her, during one of these trancei ; iht 
ipoke in it of the vision of gloiy shich enfolded her; JU itylc 
wai limple, but wild, and with iDmetHing of t myttieal bnu^ 

t Lei imes qui lont d'une orlgine celeste ddI natureDemFnt !• 
connnoissoni'e de la vetile el de leutt deioirBj ni£i> lortqueilet 
■oni uniei i dei corps ellei boivent dani la coupe de I 'aubli^ UB 
pemicieux poiion, qui leor flit perdre li menoiic — CliMl^iifc 
Diet. Art. Manicheent. 
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feelings — a woman : not at the moment, but gradually and 
after successive intervals, and by the forci!)Ie efforts of 
her own will does she yield to the magnetic power. 
Oltea repeated at the same hour ; at that hour even in 
the absence of the operator, and while employed in its 
every day avocations, the body from habit sinks under 
the mysterious power and the sou! is set free. 

" The senses are dead, yet with closed eyes the maiden 
reads." By sympathy aoul may hold commune with soul ; 
but how con it distinguish real form and colour without 
the aid of sense? " All science too is open to its ken." 
What liave these magnetized done for mankind? They 
may remember much that was known before, but what 
have they thus learned that was now? 

Not readily either can the magnetic sympathy be, (or 
the first time, communicated in the presence of witnesses. 
Collusion therefore is easy. 

May not its wonders also be exaggerated ? Men lie not 
willingly ! but who will trust himself when he has some 
strange talc to narrate ? We exa^erate, because we de- 
sire not to give information, but to escite sympathy, to 
make others feel as we have felt. 

" But. Is it not by means of this power, though not 
under the same name, that the conjurors of Egypt, perform 
their nimclei f They burn incense, they fill the dark- 
Med chamber with clouds of intoxicating perfiime, they 
enshrine themselves in a magic circle, and hold forth 
their hand to some excited child, and bid liim tell what 
he there sees. At first, dimly visible, but at length all 
dearly, the required objects rise to his sight. Is this all 
crflusioD, all deceit! and still unconvicted? The Py- 
thoness, when she writhed on the sacred tripod, and 
tKmblingly and in disjointed accents uttered ber oracles, — 
was she but playing her part? The thousand priesti 
who did service in the Delpliic temple — were ihey all 
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deceived or dl hypocrites ? And among them all was 
there fouod no taaa Tirtuous enough lo expose to the 
world the hand that made the puppet move, the voice 
which gave it speech ? The saintly relics of the middle 
ages jbr centuries held their power ; thousands attested 
their wonders : many to watch their sanctity devoted 
themselves to a rigid poverty ; while others gave up their 
wealth to build shrines worthy of so great a treasure. 

" A monk at length came forward, and laid bare the 
'' secret of his craA : the world was undeceived and relics 
" lost their power." 

Their power waa gone already ; but had they ever 
power? This host of miracles were ihey all false? and 
if among them all, there be but one true and real miracle *, 
my end is answered. Who then wrought it? The 
relic on the man, or t!ie man's self on himself? Not the 
relic assuredly : tlial is ever the same and unchangeable : 
but is nothing to him who views it as nothing ; all-power- 
ful to him who views it as all-powerful i the power there- 
fore is in us, we give or take it away ; we on ourselves 
work miracles, — if we have faith we get up and walk, and 
if we have faith we remove mountains. Tliis faith may 
it Dot belong and enter into animal magnetism." 

I would ask however, whether these eflects are the re- 
sult of an idiosyncrasy of constitution ; or, whether they are 
universal? In other words, whether they are but the 
convulsive ravings of an excited and naturally irritable 
temperament ; or the evidences of another power in 
man, and a great one, which has been hitherto too much 
overlooked? _ 

And with him who has been taught by his errors n 
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to judge too hastily, the advocate of magnetism might 
thus reason. — 

" To you is denied the power to awaken or to receive 
this mysterious sympathy : will you, therefore, assert 
that it exists not? Would you measure man hy your- 
self? Time was when your own world was all smootli 
and even, and petty and formal, as the gardens of our 
forefathers : now you may know yourself better : but do 
you know yourself well ? Are there not in this microcosm, 
mountains whose height you have not climbed, ebbs and 
flows of tide for which you cannot account? Hove you 
sounded the depth of its waters? Haveyou followed to 
their caves its winds, now gentle as the happy breath of 
an angel, now strong and terrible as the wing of a demon 
swift to exectite wrath ? And If the every day pheno- 
mena of the human mind are still inexplicable to you, and 
the extent of its powers still unknown, would you play 
the rash part of ignorance and condemn as folly or hypo- 
cricy or knavery, aS you cannot comprehend? That 
you cannot. Surely you have tlieorized on the hu- 
man mind; (tis so easy to spin theories, only easier 
to destroy them) — you have read the theories of others, 
none altogether false, though all nearer to error than to 
truth ; and do they not all overlook that which is the 
very life of the aoul? Try it — animate a statue with a 
mind such as our metaphysicians have constructed 
or analyzed ; I ask, will that statue then belong to 
humanity? — Most assuredly not. There is in us a subtle 
spirit, our very life and power, which disdains the chain 
. of words, and grapples only with the inimite and the 
eternal. It is in us, what the all-pervading, all-binding 
power of attraction is in the eternal world, not seen, not 
felt sensibly, but conceived ; not however by every man ; 
for the sensuous, the busy, the active man loves the 
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finite and the comprehensible ; he finds himself powerful ill 
measuring his weakness and he fears to lose himself in 
measuring his power. The few, therefore, who rise 
higher than himself, he contemns as mystics : they speak 
of that in him which is eternal and formless as the prim* 
eval granite foundations of the world : he sees all thingi 
changeable and fluctuating — and therefore laughs at th^ir 
words as the ravings of enthusiasm or the aberrations of 
idiosyncracy. Is then the sensuous man right? Have 
these few while they fondly thought '* to poise themselret 
in a higher flight," and with unblenched eye to look upon 
the nigh sun, been but ** fluttering their pennons vain ** 
over a dark and illimitable chaos ? And if not — wherefore 
should he then who has '* in a more than the scantiett 
measure " cherished and cultivated his S3rmpathies ; and 
who, not satisfied with the large, though subordinate 
place which they hold in man, has trained them to over- 
top and master all his other powers, — nay more to super- 
sede and render them useless, — wherefore should he re* 
ceive his sentence from judges who decide — because thej 
understand not ; and condemn— -because they have not 
experienced ? " 

The man who appeals to reason, appeals to it because 
it is in the eye of mankind, the standing point whence 
he may move the world : but he lays claim to no extra- 
ordinary means of acquiring knowledge, and learns no facts 
from which the sensuous, the common man dissents i 
the forms indeed of their knowledge may differ, (in the 
one it is empirical, in the other scientific,) and that be- 
cause it is viewed through different mediums : but the 
knowledge itself, so &r as it goes, and the means by 
which it is acquired, are the same. 

Besides it is not at a step, with one bound, that the 
philosopher reaches his vantage ground ; but afler much 
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patient labour, much reflection on his nature ami its laws, 
Bad much contemplation or himself abstracted from the 
things around him. In a word, he subjects himself to 
the lawa by which humanity is bound, to attain the 
highest Btadon to which humanity can rise '. Not so the 
animal magnetizcr : he sCnndsabove the order oF Nature — 
he commimicates to the magnetized, endows them, he 
knows not how, with a new sense which — though he 
himself possesses not, — supersedes all the rest j he 
holds a mighty power, though indeeda power which does 
not bold good with all men, and which but affects the 
weak and the ignorant and is not universal in its results. 
Moreover the external means by which this sympathy 
i» communicated, differ so widely, that they evidently are 
nothing in themselves ; they seem to derive their efBcacy 
ftom the fiuth alone of him on whom they work. The 
diseases too which it has cured are apparently themselves 
physical tdiosyncracies, sometimes tlie cause, sometimes 
the effect of moral ones, and only therefore to be removed 
t^ a violent effort of the will extraordinarily excited f- 
This magnetism con do : hut in this case it is no more 
than charlatanism beneficially working on a credulont 
and imaginative temperament. 

" But the beatific vision, the eonvolaions, how ac- 
count for them ?" Who denies the power of sympathy ? 
who is notaware that those feelings which lie calm and 
undisturbed in the secrecy of his chamber, are powerfully 
called forth in the midst of an excited multitude ? Look 
at the camp meetings in America. Are they not natural i 
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Those feverish energies, those propheticimaginingswhicll 
shake the fanatic, into whose breast all the fears and 
hopes and passions of that maddened throng crowd and 
compress themselves, to he again poured out with a 
terrible sublimity, which shall, in turn, rouse to the 
same pitch of fury the opened hearts of the listening 
people ? Natural, most assuredly, natural to weak, 
to degraded, to barbarous man ; perhaps even beneficial 
to him ; the rude and evil passions arc perchance quieted 
by tliis earthquake of the soul : — but to us who aie civil 
men, I would say, while we neglect not sympathy, which 
is man's power, let us ever keep it subordinate to reason, 
which turns man's powers to good : and let us avrad 
those extraordinary displays of it which exhaust the 
heart, and lead to nothing — which hut interest the indi- 
vidual, and are indifferent to mankind. 

In conclusion : — Since the wonders adduced as per- 
formed by magnetism, are not impossible, we must 
prove ere we reject them : and though the art is 
liable to abuse, we should hesitate, ere we condemn it, 
as altogether useless : for a better state of society may 
be at hand, which may permit what is mysterious i the 
present is so rotten and degraded, that all which is myt- 
terious, is bad ; and bad, because mysterious. 
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I will not however be confounded with those prdneun 
of empty common -places, those retailers of barren invec- 
tive, who rail against life, aa though it were a grievous 
pilgrimage, a constant strife against appetite and passion, 
and who paint the worid as some desert where each step 
endangers us with an ambushed or an open enemy. 
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look not upon life with this darkened eye. I believe 
moreover that these views of it are morally injurious. 
They fetter man's energies ; they damp his hopes. 
Surely the well-cased moralists who luxuriate in these 
fearful pictures, have never felt what it was to labour 
under impure thought, or they would comfort, not crush 
the failing spirit: they know not how, for safety, the 
mind struggles to lose itself in airy speculations, puts 
forth all its powers to solve deepest problems, to grasp 
infinity — ^in vain — at every turn some vision of days long 
past crosses it temptingly : all that the man has ever 
heard, read, or seen, that was gross and impure, presses 
itself on him as though it were a part of his own thoughts : 
even holiest virtue, which at other times with her 
chaste and modest beauty won his love, stands before him, 
cold and drear and comfortless. — In this dark hour she 
warms no more his heart. — Now, let him dwell on the 
years to come, let them in thought crawl on full of such 
other contests, — and what can bear up his hope ? — what 
hold him back from being hurriedly ravished away by the 
loathsome appetite ? — what from choosing self-indulgence 
and moral d^adation as his lot and his heritage ? The 
mind is &int, its powers exhausted ; against such strug- 
gles firequently recurring can human nature resist ? — They 
must end in madness or the grave. — They are rare, and 
the God of our &ith assures us they are rare ; he 
strengthens us for another struggle, and cheers our 
drooping hearts with a moral &ith in the all-conquering 
power of the moral iriU. 
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f^o. XLV. 

I am not of those who atfert that a goTemment, good 
fo the abstract, is a government good for every nation ; 
U if good (and even then not without certain modifi- 
cations) only for a nation fit to be well governed, and 
iuch a nation we shall never see, fill we find a really 
educated people. Half education gives the people power, 
because it unites them into one body*, and their common 
wants cement that union, but it gives them only the 
power to destroy. They may indeed revolutionize a 
country, but it will be the revolution of a Cade or a 
Tyler f, begun perhaps with some show of justice, but 
ending in most bitter and foul wrong. 
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Llieresie la plus spirituelle pour peu qu'elle ait d'affi- 
nlt6 avec la regie des moeurs, et du rapport k la pratique 

* Ths Trtde Unions are a very fair tpecimen of the legislative 
ehaneter of an balf-edactted people, whose narrow views are ever 
a iSnrtile source of niiich selfish iniustice. These Unions not only 
force, by their persecutions, the unwilling artisan into their body, 
but by equalizing the wages of workmen, whether good or bad, 
prevent all excellence and even the desire of it ; and thus ensure 
mediocrity better than any law of o^^racism— Vide a pam- 
phlet published by Ridgway, on the Character, Objects, and 
EfiecU of Trade Unions. 

t Shakspeare*s Cade is the ideal of a mob revolutionist. 
** Now go some and pull down the Savoy; others to the Inns of 
Court I down with them alL — Away, bum all the records of the 
reahn, my mouth shaU be the parliament of England.*' 
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ouvre le chemin aux plus monstrueux detordbres. Td 
soupire.et s'accuse lui-meme apr^ avoir commii mie mtm 
chante action que je n'ai pu eyiter, dit-il, Dien m'ayaiit 
refuse la grace. Tel autre de ce que Dieu lui k ot6 les 
moyens d'eviter cette meme action, conclut qu'elle ne 
saurott done etre crimin^e, et il la commit sans rougir. 
La difference de Tune k Tautre n'est souvent que dans la 
mani^re de parler. Celui»ci parle comme il pense, ce* 
lui-la comme il veut qu'on pense de luL — (Vide P. Doucin 
Hist, de rOrigenisme, quoted in Bayle, Diet. Art. Ori- 
gene, note h.) It is also but necessary to call to mind 
the horrible and disgusting orgies sanctioned by the su* 
perstitions of other days. (Vide Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, de ReUgione Grentiiium, pp. 32 and 83 ; and Ja- 
blousky Pantheon iESgyptiorum, Vol. i. Lib. n. C. Tn. 
§ 4< p. 6.) and the obscenities, though not by any means 
authenticated*, attributed in later times to the Mani- 



* Of these Origeniiti I know but what ii mentioned in 
Bayle. As in all ascetic sects, who devote themielres to celibacy, 
there were among them, no doubt, occasional examples of imfi* 
Tidual depravity ; but to charge that depravity to the moral of the 
sect is surely a proceeding as unjust as to ascribe the mad sen- 
sensuality of those few sisters in a Florentine convent (as proved 
before Scipb di Ricd) to the whole community of nuns. 

Besides, how does the Father Douctn speak of these Origen- 
ists: — ** Ce qui semblera incT03rable^ et qui merite neansmoins, 
d'etre soigneusement remarque, une heretie ehameUe est moins t 
c iaiadi e pour Teglise que ceUes ou on ne voit rein que de tr^ 
regl6 dans les moeurs. II n*en faut point d'autres preuves que 
celles du double Origenisme. Le chamel dura Ir^ peu^ etfiU 
abharr^ de tout le monde, ceuz meme qui en etaierU infecth 
fCosertfU produart auiyeuxdet hommet une doctrmt d affruaCf 
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cheans and one sect of Origenists* Accounts of them 
may be found in Bayle. (Diet. Art. Manicheans, 
Note B, and Art. Origene, Note h.) 



au liei^ que TOrigenisme spirituel, etc ne put etre etdnt qu* apres 
deux siecles. Note t. 

Of the Manicheans, the charges against them in Bayle rest on 
the authority of St. Augustin. St. Augustin, though he never 
rose to be of the ** Electi," was for eleven years an ** Au- 
ditor " of the Manicheans : we may therefore conclude that he 
was well initiated in their moral secrets : yet if I remember his 
Confessions rightly, his accusations rest on no experience of his 
own, but on hearsay ; and on that he reasons, as though it were 
fiict — *' Still these reports were bruited abroad ; th^ must have 
bad some foundation.** — ^They were common against the first 
Christians, and have been against every new sect, every part of 
whose devotional service was not public 

Some of the Manichean doctrines, however, (e. g, in an old form 
of Commination quoted by Neander, VoL i. p. 1473, is the fol- 
lowing anathema, supposed to refer to some Manichean or Gnos- 
tic heresy, *' Si quis peccatum camis non dicit pertinere ad ani- 
mam, anathema sit,**) misunderstood, or in the hands of designing 
and casuistical hypocrites, certainly seem to favour or excuse sen- 
suality ; and to show that they so favoured, or excused it, or were 
Bable to misinterpretation, wasno doubt a fair argumentagainst them. 
But the old orthodox controversialists went a step further, and im- 
puted to the body of Manicheans the most revolting moral depravity, 
as the necessary consequence of, and as even sanctioned and autho- 
rised by, thdr principles. That however their morals were pure, 
we may conclude from the fact that Constantine tolerated them, 
and that only after strict inquiry. — (Vide NeandefB Kirchengesl^ 
Vol. I. p. 1471; and compare with it the accusations of Leo in 
note top. 1472.) 
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More frequently, however, men's egotism is the cause 
of their practical errors, especially in the dark times of igno- 
rance. Though this same principle — ^which has drawn the 
sword against the heathen sayage, and lit the fire against 
the heretic — has not unfrequently driven the pious mission- 
ary to wander amidst cannibal tribes, and to cross perilous 
deserts, and to dare instant death, that he might preach 
salvation to others, and thus save his own soul : yes, 
^otism, — ^which in more enlightened ages, and in the 
cause of religion, sacrifices its present gain to its hopes of 
future blessedness, and mimics the daring and the works 
of love, and to the inexperienced eye wears the same 
shape and aspect*. 

But egotism works on others for its own — love for those 
others' sake. Egotism demands, love in its very deeds 
finds, its reward. Love embraces all things, and unites 
them in the one — God. Egotism uses all things for, and 
in all creation sees but, one thing — self. Love, in short, 
is power ; and egotism, fear, weakness. 



* Egotism is then at best " some faire Franion " who wins 
from all men honour and admiration, so long as she stands not in 
the presence of the real Florimell ; but set them together, and 
that " snowy one vanishes into nought/* and men admire 
** To see the thing that seemed so excellent, 
So stolen from their fancies, wonderment." 
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' I have, in a preceding note, sought to show that 
centuries have passed away since depravity of manners 
has been sanctioned by religion ; such depravity belongs 
oaly to infant and barbaric man. I would it were as 
easy to disprove the prevalence, even in our own times, of 
opinions, and realized in active life, which as if authorize 
the bad and hateful passions of men. ,It appears that 
the common sense of mankind is not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to rise against them with that power and abhor- 
rence which would crush them even in their concep- 
tion. 

The evidences for the use of torture and the inquisi- 
tion by Christianitists and others within the last century, 
as instruments of vengeance or conversion, are too nu- 
merous and convincing to combat. 

From pious frauds and falsehoods, thanks to that ex- 
perimental spirit which is abroad, we are more free ; yet 
from them Mosheim exempts none, even of the most 
distinguished Fathers. And Loeffeler ** Atque coh- 
firmatum etiam Marcionis exemplo credimus : Catholicos 
scriptores nimio plus indulsisse suis de corrupto per haere- 
ticos sacrorum librorum textu suspicionibus, iisque nisi 
exemplis claris et indubitatis vincant, fidem haberi non 
posse, cum satis constet Irenaeum, Tertullianum, £pi- 
phanium eorumque similes omnem lapidem movisse, ut 
haereticos in invidiam adducerent. Habemus certe gra- 
vissimum testem Yen. Griesbachium, qui vel exemplo 
daro demonstravit (in Curis H. Test. Gr. Epp. P. Sp. i. 
Sect. III. § 6, 7.) ; Tertullianum in tuendit lectionibut ad" 
versus /uereticos adeo mold file, aid pia fraude eg^e.** 
Marcionem Paulli Epist. et Lucse. Evan, adulterasse du« 
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bitatur. (Diss. auct. J. F. C. Loeffeler in Ruperti 
Theologicse Commentationes Vol. i. p. 203.) 



No. XLVIII. 



And very miserable will these few be : for in opposi> 
tion to the spirit of their age, and with great powers 
perhaps and high designs, they accomplish nothing, re- 
present nothing. They bear to the world of men but 
the same relation that does some falling star or other 
meteoric light to the world of constellations : they are, at 
best, a moment's wonder : more frequently however if 
public men, they are laughed at, scorned : if men of let- 
ters, misunderstood. Nor, though we may pity their 
case, is their fate altogether, at least in many cases, un- 
merited. Their &te and its causes, Fichte, with that 
strength of language which characterizes him, thus de- 
scribes ** Bei wem das inwohnende Genie, entweder, 

weil ihm die Wege zur gelehrten Bildung nicht zugan- 
glich sind, oder weil er aus Tragheit und hochmiithigen 
Eigendiinkel sie verschmaht, mit seiner Gestaltung auf 
halbem Wege stehen bleibt — ^zwischen dem und seinem 
Zeitalter und — was aus dem leztern folgt — zwischen 
ihm, und jedem moglichen Zeitalter, und dem ganzen 
Menschengeschlechte in jedem Punkte seiner Bildung — 
ist eine imausfiillbare Kluft befestiget, und die Mittel des 
wechselseitigen Einflusses sind abgeschnitten. Was 
auch in ihm wohnen moge, oder strenger ausgedriickt, 
was auch bei fortgesetzter Bildung in ihn eingekehrt seyn 
mochte : er kann es weder sich selber, noch andern klar 
deuten, noch es zur bedachten Kegel seines Handelns 
machen, und so es in der Welt realisiren. Man nennt 

Z 
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ihm Schwarmer, und dies ist sein rechter Name."^ 
Ueber das Wesen des Gelehrten, Vorlesung, III. p. 56. 



No. XLIX. 

** The fall of man, and his consequent sinfulness, and 
the jealous Deity belong to Judaism, yet the Jews as a 
nation never, save perhaps in the latest times, fell into 
any mystic extravagances, whether speculative or moral." 

1st The fall of man is a mythic f related by Moses, 

to account seemingly for man's weakness, and tendency 
to transgress the law : but neither Moses nor his imme- 
diate successors seem to have felt all its moral importance : 
for, throughout the Hebrew writings from Moses to 
David, no allusion is made to this origin of sin. It never 
was placed in any intimate relation with the national 
creed ; and was never or very seldom used to rouse the 



* He in whom the indwelling genius stops half way in its 
course of formation, because the paths to learned accomplishment 
are either inaccessible, or from laziness or lofty conceit disdained — 
between him and his generation, and (what thence indeed follows) 
between him and every possible generation, and the whole human 
race in every point of its development — a chasm never to be filled 
up is fixed, and the means of reciprocal influence are cut off. 
Whatever may reside within him, or rather (stricdy speaking) 
whatever in a continued course of formation might be inculcated 
into him, he can neither present clearly to his own view nor to that 
of others, nor make it a deliberate rule of action, and thus realize 
it outwardly in the world. He goes by the name of enthunast, 
and that is his right name. 

t On the mythics of the Old Testament, vide Eichhorns 
Bibli : der Biblischen Litteratur. vol. vi. p. 747. 
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moral or religious fervour of the people.* Till Christi- 
anity — ^it was a tale : Christianity raised it to an idea and 
almost the central one of our minds. 

2dly The God of the Hebrews was certainly a jea- 
lous God : but he had chosen out Israel as his peculiar 
people, — them he loved and favoured ; f and in return 
but demanded from them, abstinence from the worship of 
idols, and obedience to a law which was easy in propor- 
tion as it was confined to ceremonial observances. 

3rdly^ — Those commands in the law of Moses, which 
are moral, relate to conduct, and are rewarded with tem- 
poral blessings ; they are therefore altogether un&vour- 
able to mysticism %. 

4thly — On the Jews it was almost obligatory to marry ; 
and, than marriage, there is no better preventive against 
extravagances whether practical or speculative. § 

5thly.-^Is it quite certain that the immortality of the 
soul, was in the early ages of Jewish story, an object of 



* Vide the opinions of difierent Jevash doctors on original 
sin in Basnage, (Lib. it. Chap. xui. § 6.) and also § 66 of 
Philo*8 LehrbegrifT, by Stahl in Eichhorn, vol. iv. Philo's alle- 
gorical view of Moses* account is, I think, translated, or in^itatc^ 
in Coleridge*s Aids to Reflection. 

t <* Ce que les Juifs ont dit de la puantear, attach^ tax 
liommes, ne r^;arde que le peche, dont IVime est souille^ et dont ils 
croient etre exempts, ou du moins garantis par la connoissance et 
Pobsenration de la loi.*' § 8. idem, Basqage. 

I Vide Kant Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzea der 
blossen Vernund S. lu. Abt. 2. page 187. 

§ Viele Judischen Lehrer machten es ja gar 2ur SUnde ia 
einem gewissen Alter (24 Jahren) noch nicht geheyrathet zu haben." 
Michaelis (Moral) ? and " It is no improbable conjecture, seeing 
tliat sort of men who follow Anabaptism, Familism, Antinomiaa- 

z 2 
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popular belief?* That it was so in the days of Christ is 
known ; known from the Christian boc^ : but even then 
were not the notions of it rude and confused ?f If it may be 
permitted to judge from two passages of Josephus quoted 
by Buddaeus j: in his (Hist. Eccles, Vet. Test. Part ii. 

ism and other fanatic dreams, (if we understand them not amiss,) 
be such most commonly as are by nature addicted to religion, of 
life also, not debaucht ; and that their opinions having full swinge 
do end in satisfaction of the flesh ; it may be come with reason 
into the thoughts of a wise man, whether all this proceed not 
partly, if not chiefly, from the restraint of some lawful liberty 
which ought to be given to men and is deny'd them. And on the 
other hand, whether the rest of vulgar men not so relig^ioudy pro* 
fessing, do not give themselves much the more to whoredoms 
and adulteries.*' — (Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 
C. XIV. B. I.) 

* V. Vergleichung zwischen die Ideen welche in den Apok- 
ryphen des A. T. und den Schriften des N. T. iiber Unsterblich- 
keit., Auferstehung, Gericht und Vergeltung herrschen. v. 
Frisch in Eichhom. — Bib. vol. iv. p. GOi. 

f M. De Beausobre croit qu*ils (les Peraans) en avoient la 
meme que les Juifs. Des Corps tout semblables ^ ceux d apresent, 
les memes organes, les memes fonctions animales ; boire, manger, 
avoir des femmes, mener une vie delicieuse et tranquille sur un« 
terre purifiee par le feu, c*etoit la Tesperance des Persans comme 
o*^toit celle des Juifs.— Chaufjpie Diet: Art. Manicheens. Note G. 

\ The passages from Josephus translated by Buddseus with his 
observations on them, are, *' Animum omnem esse incorruptum, 
transire vero in alterum corpus, malorum vero seterno supplicio 
puniri." (Lib. ii. de bello ind. cxii.). " Quibus quidem Josephi 
verbis inducti nonnulli, dogmatibus pharisaicis fjttrtf^n^uy^mwn an- 
Humerant ; cum alii contra existiment, hac loquendi ratione ani- 
marum tantum innui immortalitatem, ita, ut hoc corpore relicto. 
In aliud gloriosum, non substantia sed qualitate diversum trans- 
•ant ; ut ita de Sadducseis tradat, eos negare anlmtrum praemia 
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Sect. VII. § 18.) the immortality of the soul, as believed by 
the Pharisees, little differed from that held by Socrates in 
the Phsedon (32 §) and was perhaps borrowed from the Phi^ 
tonis by the Alexandrian Jews : for, like theirs, it consisted 
in a transmigration of souls ; and, as Basnage, on the au- 
thority of a learned Rabbi, assures, in the belief of their 
pre-existence. — (Vide Hist, des Juifs. C. xil, § 1. L. iv.) 



No. L. 

Hence the ideal of a Christian community as described 
in Acts ii. 44, &c., but an ideal which, we must sup* 
pose, afler experience has shown to be impracticable ; 
as it was never univerttdly imitated by the Gtentile con^ 
verts, and never seems to have been pressed upon them 
by their great Apostle. (With the above passage fronk 
Acts compare 2 Corinthians viii. 1 1 &c. verses.) I say 
universsdly, because monasteries, in so far as they pre- 
scribe a community of worldly goods, are an imitation of 
this first Christian brotherhood, and an imitation of its 



el paenas post hanc vitam ; de Buaeis, animaa, sine corporibus 
permansuras ; de Pbarisaeis, mansuras quidem «oiiiias, sed ita ut 
in alterum corpus migrent. Kt ipse sane Josephus alibi ita bac 
de re loquitur, ut oulkm /i€T(fAypv^*tf€*fS faciat mentioneip. 
Docere namque Pharisaeos, ait, immortalem vim esse animis 
et sub terrft paenas esse, et prsemii its, qui virtuti aut vitiis in vit& 
addict! fiiisseat, et his etemum carcerem propositum esse, r»if 
h fmt§vm9 «ii» m»m^t9in illis rero iacilem ad vitam redttmn (Lib. 
XVIII. antSq. ind. cap. u.) *' StauAin. " Qxiicquid sit, cerCum ft(^ 
que exploratum est, Pbarisaeis doetrinam ^rtft^x"*'**^ plaeutasc, 
earn vero spcro restitutionis oorpomm futors baud ioUem.' Dot- 
Crinae de fiitura corporun exanimatorum lattauratiMM ante Chfis* 
turn hist. In Buperti Com* TbeoL vdLt* 
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worst feature. For, ideas which can have no rations^ 
connection one with the other are thus associated, viz. 
of community of fortune with community of opinions. 
This association, maugre the lessons of Christ and the 
impossibility of realizmg H, still influences and narrows 
the beneficence of those who hold it, by limiting their 
charities to those who think with them. 



No LI. 

I do not here by any means assert that the first Chris- 
tians attained any very high doctrinal or moral perfection^ 
the Corinthian Epistles and that to Titus sufiiciently 
lihow the many errors into which they fell : and the nu- 
merous and strange heresies of the first centuries, strongly 
evidence, how slowly and gradually any great idea works 
its way, how it developes itself piecemeal. 

Of the apostolical Christians Michselis judges not very 
favourably. "Die apostolischen Gemeinen waren so 
gemischt als unsere, wovon die Briefe an die Corinthier 
der starkste Beweis sind.^ Of the second and third 
centuries, — " Wenn hier die christliche Rirche im 2ten 
und 3ten Jahrhundert, die man aus ihren eigenen 
Lobspruche beurtheilt vorkommt, manchen besser vor- 
kommt, so ist es, tveil man sic nichi genau kennet, Ihre 
Tugend war, wie etwan bey dem Romem Liebe zum 
Vaterlande, also bey ihr fanatische Liebe zum Martyrer 
Tode, von Ehrb^erde und Einbildung angefeuert, weil 
die Mart3rrer nach dem Tode geehret wurden. Sie war 
Enthusiasmus und oft gar Laster. z. B. wenn einer zum 
Martyrertode drangte, das ist ein Selbstmorder, oder 
wenn einer der Religion der Heiden insultirte, die Tern- 
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pel anzundete, die Gotter schmahete. Sie thaten das 
freylich in giiter Me3niung und ich will es ihnen nicht zu 
wissentlicher Sonde anrechnen, aber es ist doch auch 
nicht genug ihre Tugend zu beweisen ; davon milssen wir 
andre Proben haben, wo doch die Sachen selbst Tugend- 
haft waren. — Michaelis. Moral. I Theil § 18. 1. 



No. LII. 

Hence it is that, save in the hands of narrow-minded 
men — ^when it is fearfully superstitious and exclusive— « 
the moral of that portion of the clergy, called the Evan* 
gelical, is the most fervid and of the most decided cha- 
racter ; and also, in so far as it is a mere rule of manners, 
the most practically useful. There is in it a unity which 
is wanting to the merely moral essays of the rest of our 
churchmen. I have marked in the text wherein it 
commonly fails. And often has my mind reverted to the 
Homilies of my younger days, as I compared the pictures 
of merely great painters with the creations of genius. In 
the one men bowed, and crawled and crouched down be- 
fore the embodied Deity, as though his purity could joy 
in that worship, which the slave pays to his tyrant, and 
which power can ever enforce from weakness. In the 
other : the eye was fixed in the contemplation of a pure 
holiness : the very angels feared to breathe, a love deep 
and holy occupied them, the awe and adoration were in 
their hearts, that awed adoration with which the love 
of goodness dwells upon infinite goodness. Like these 
pictures and in the same proportions of numbers are the 
sermons of our priests. 
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Of the humble man. Hall. " Hee admired every thing 
in another, whiles the same or better in himself, hee 
thinks not unworthily contemned — Hee is a lowly valley, 
sweetly planted and well watered; the proud man's 
^rth, whereon hee trampleth, but secretly full of wealthy 
mines more worth than hee that walks over them." 
B. I. of Characterismes. 

In another place. Holy Observations, § 63. " Some- 
times it is well taken by men that we humble ourselves 
lower than there is need. Thy servant Jacob, saith 
that good patriarch to his brother, to his inferior. And 
no less well doth God take these submissive extenuations 
of ourselves. < I am a "worm and no man. Surely I am 
more foolish than a man, and have not the understand* 
ing of a man in me.* But I never find that any man 
bragged to God although in a matter of truth and within 
the compasse of his deserts and was accepted. A man may 
be too lowly in his dealing with men even unto contempt ; 
with God he cannot, the lower he falleth the higher is 
his exaltation." 

It is not that there is in these passages any thing de- 
cidedly false : it is their tone of hypocritical meekness, and 
the manner in which humility is pressed forward as a 
virtue standing by itself, instead of being declared the 
evidence <^ a high virtue, that is objectionable. Both 
the good, and the great man will be all that is here de- 
scribed, and unconsciously ; for they will feel that " the 
light which they have gained, was given them, not to be 
ever staring on, but by it to discover onward things more 
remote.** (Areopagitica of Milton.) They are far from 
moral arrogance : as far, as from moral humiliation — ^which 
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is itself a moral deficiency : and so viewed it the great 
philosopher of our age» ** Die Entsagung alles Anspnichs 
auf irgend einen moralischeki Werth seiner selbst, in der 
Ueberredung, sich eben dadurch einen geborgten zu 
erwerben e. g. (I am a worm and no man, to be accepted 
of God,) ist die sittlich-Msche Kriecherey (humilitas 
spuria)." 

Of humility, or the humbling ourselves before other 
men, a doctrine too common in the Church of England 
(and I may refer to Barrow jofl*«m, to Taylor's holy living, 
hiia signs of humility), Kant goes on to say " Demuth in 
Vergleichung mit anderen Menschen (ja iiberhaupt mit 
irgend einem endlichen Wesen, und wenn es auch ein 
Seraph ware) ist gar keine Pflicht.'* And again ** Die 
bios als Mittel zu Erwerbung der Gunst * eines Anderen 
(wer es auch sey) ausgesonnene Herabsetzung seines 
eigenen moralischen Werths (Heucheley und Schmeiche- 
ley) ist falsche Demuth, und als Abwiirdigung seiner Per- 
donlichkeit, der Pflicht gegen sich selbst entgegen. — Tu- 
gendlehre B. i. H. n. § m. 



No. LIV. 



For instance, Barrow. " We should not (without call 
or allowance) meddle with our superiors, so as to advise 
them, to reprehend them, to blame or inveigh against 
their proceedings, for this is to confound the right order of 
things, to trespass beyond the limits of our calling and 
station, to do wrong not only to them, but to the public, 
which is concerned in upholding their power and re- 



Tfay servant Jacob* 
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spect." Sermon 21st. Of quietness and doing our own 
business — And Taylor, in his Holy Living: — ** The 
humble man trusts not to his own discretion, but in 
matters of concernment relies rather upon the judgment 
of his friends, counsellors, or spiritual guides." Thus, 
in things temporal, the plain citizen is doomed to obey 
cheerfully ; in spiritual, to follow blindly — he must ask 
as they of old, " Have any of the rulers, or of the Pha- 
risees believed in him ? " And if the answer is, " poor 
men and unknown ; '* then may he give vent to his 
scorn, ** but this people, who knoweth not the law are 
cursed." John vn. 49. 



No. LV. 

And the chiefs of all established Religions will always 
prevent discussion : they can gain nothing by it, they 
may lose much : they therefore force men, already too 
willing, into sectarianism.* " A little generous prudence, 



♦ **Wenn nun eine Kircbe sich selbst, wie gewbhnlich ges- 
cfaieht, fUr die cinige allgemeine ausgiebt (ob sie zwar auf einen 
besondem Ofifenbarungsglauben gegriindet ist, der als historisch, 
nimmermebr von jedermann gefordet werden kann) so wird der, 
welcher ihren (besondem) Kirchenglauben gar nicht anerkennt, 
von ibr ein Unglaubigcr genannt, and von ganzem Herzcn gehiisst : 
der nur zum Theil (im NichtwesentHchen) davon abweicht, ein 
Irrglaubiger, und wenigstens als ansteckend vermieden. Bekennt 
er sich endlich zwar zu derselben Kircbe, weicht aber docb im 
Wesentlichen des Glaubens derselben (was man niimlich dazu 
macht) von ihr ab, so heisst er vomehmlich wenn er seinen Irr- 
glauben ansbreitet, ein JTetxert und wird, so wie ein Aufriihrer, 
noch fur Straf barer gehalten, ais ein aUsserer Feindt und von der 
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a little forbearance of one another, and some grain of 
charity might win all diligences to jo}^!, and unite into 
one general and brotherly search after truth ; but we 
cannot forego this Prelatical tradition of crowding free 
consciences and Christian liberties into canons and pre- 
cepts of men." 

No. LVI. 

We have escaped the mummeries of papistry, and we 
send to Rome no more for our creed, but what are we 
the better? Instead of one we have a thousand Popes. 
The lessons I have noted above have not been without 
their use ; every village, every congregation has its ora- 
cle, at once its standard of morality and of faith. — Mil- 
ton thus describes the religionists of his day, and how 
nearly the picture resembles those of ours every judg- 
ment can decide. '* A wealthy man, addicted to his 
pleasure and his profits, finds religion to be a traffic so en- 
tangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries, he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon 
that trade. What should he do ? Fain he would have 
the name to be religious, fain he would bear up with his 
neighbours in that. What does he, therefore ? He re- 
solves to give over toiling, and to find himself out some 
factor, to whose care and credit he may commit the 
whole managing of his religious affairs ; some divine of 
note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, 
and resigns the whole warehouse of his religion, with all 

Kirche durch einen Sannfluch atugesiossen, und alien HoUengot- 
tern 'irbergeben.'* Kant Religions-Lehre, S. lu. p. 155; vide 

also Whiston's Historical Preface ^The Archbishop of York's 

Letter, and those of the Bishop of Worcester : and for a sectarian 
spirit, Whiston*s to Bradford. 
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the locks and keys into his custody; and, indeed, makes 
the very person of thai man his reHgion-^esteems his as- 
sociating with him a sufficient evidence, and commend- 
atory of his own piety. So that a man may say, that 
his religion is now no more within himself, hut is now 
become a dividuable moveable, and goes and comes near 
him, according as that good man frequents the house. 
He entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, lodges 
him ; his religion comes home at night, prays, is liberally 
supped, and sumptuously laid to sleep ; rises, is saluted, 
and afler the malmsey, or some well-spiced beverage, is 
better breakfasted than he whose morning appetite would 
have gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and Je- 
rusalem : liis religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves 
his kind entertainer in the shop, trading all day without 
his religion." — Areopagitica, Vol. i. Amst. p. 436. 
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The honoured voice of Milton was long since raised 
against this damning spirit of our creed. " Are, he asks, 
Lutherans, Calvanists, Anabaptists, Socinians, Armi- 
nians, no Heretics ? I answer, all these may have some 
errors, but are no Heretics. Heresie is in the will and 
choice professedly against scripture. Error is against the 
will in misunderstanding scripture, afler all sincere en- 
deavours to understand it rightly." — (Of True Religion, 
Heresie, Schism, Toleration. Works, p. 808, Amst. ed.) 
To tliis I cannot refrain from adding, and it marks the 
progress of humanity, the opinion of a modern philoso- 
pher, Coleridge. " Tolerate no belief that you judge 
false and of injurious tendency, and arraign no believer : 
the man is more and other than liis belief; and God only 
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knows how small or how large a part of him the belief 
in question may be for good or for eyU. Resist every 
false doctrine, and caU no man heretic. The false doc- 
trine does not necessarify make the man a heretic : but an 
evil heart can make any doctrine heretical," — Aids to Re* 
flection, Aph. vni. On Spiritual Religion. 
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Vide Taylor's Holy Living — on Obedience — ^thus, 
6th. There is no sin in the world God hath punished 
with so great severity and high detestation as this of 
disobedience. For the crime of idolatry, God sent the 
sword among his people ; but it was never heard that the 
earth opened and swallowed up any but rebels against 
their prince. 

7th. Obedience is better than the particular actions of 
religion : and he serves God better that follows his 
prince on lawful occasions, than he that refuses his com- 
mand on pretence he must go say his prayers. But rebel- 
lion is compared to that sin, which of all others seems 
the most unnatural and damned impiety. Rebellion is as 
the sin of witchcraft. 

8th. Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and 
many graces are exercised in one act of obedience. It is 
an act of humility, of mortification and self-denial, of 
charity to God, and care to the public, &c. 

As a commentary on the above, I can but add a pass- 
age from Alfieri. — " Non so, se al sacerdozio si debba la 
prima invenzione del trattare come cosa sacrosanta il po- 
litico impero, o se I'impero abbia ci6 inventato in favore del 
sacerdozio. Questa reciproca e simulata idolatria ^ cer- 
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tamente molta vetusta ; e yediamo nell'antico testamento 
a vicenda sempre i re chiamar sacri i sacerdoti, e i sacer- 
doti, i re ; ma da nessuno mai dei due udiamo chiamare, o 
riputare mai sacri grincontestabili naturalli diritti di tutte 
le umane societa. II vero si h, che quasi tutti i popoli 
della terra sono stati, e sono tutti in mezzo da queste 
due classi di uomini, che sempre fra loro si sono andati 
vicendevolmcnte conoscendo inique, e che con tutto cio 
si sono reciprocamente chiamati sacre : due classi, che 
dai popoli sono state opesso ahhorrite, aleuna volta sve- 
late^ e sempre pure adorate^' — La Tirannide. 
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THE CELEBRATED, BUT HITERTO ALMOST UNKNOWN, CONVERSATIONS 

OFBENJONSONWITH DRUMMOND, AT HAWTHORNDEN, IN 1619, 

CONTAINING THE GREAT DRAMATIST*S OPINIONS OP 

HIS CONTEMPORARIES, AND " CENSURE 

OF POETS." 

Printed from a MS. copy of the original, made by Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, in the year 1700, in the Advocate's Library, at Edinburgh. 

With the witty Macaronic Poem, entitled " The Polemo Middinia." 

[The public have had no opportunity of purchasing tliese con- 
versations; for the folio edition of 171 1 contains but a few meagre 
extracts. Had Mr. Giflbrd seen the perfect copy, he would 
doubtlessly have abated much of the abuse unjustly heaped on 
" Jonson's perfidious host!"] 

" A delightful volume, full of the sweet gems of song. We 
congratulate Mr. Cunningham on his literary d^but, and hope 
soon to meet him in some other and equally successful effort.*' — > 
Literary Gaxelte, 
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